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ADVERTISEMENT, 


CON CERNING, 


This New ETA N pf the 
Works Af, N. de 14 Fefe 


= 2 great and d. erb Reputa 
WR tion — the AUTHOR, 

well as the undoubted Qualifeati. 
on of the ſeveral Tranſlators , 


make it unneceſſary 10 Jay au | 
Thing in behalf either of the One or 
the Other. The Number of the French Editions, | 
as well as Engliſh, s., to the Bookſeller at leaft, 
4 good Proof of Both: But waving the Vulgar Are 
agen, It Sold well, and therefore it was Good f 
we may juſtly ſay in this Caſe, It was Good, a 
therefore it Sold well. It would be an Aron to 
. 7 Senſe, to go 1 to play M. Bruyere's 
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r to them,” Tt would be like telling Cn | 


Ml mono e . : Y 


r . 


F- aa: to. bis own Phraſe, upon the lite 'Octa- 
, abe, the River Seine runs through Poly 


Ji e "Important if. Me ü bberefore 
I” all that went before. 


. the fr Place then, of Aeg 78 720 
Engliſh Edition to be compared Verbatim with 


the laſt Paris Edition, (which i is the Ninth) and 


by this Means came to a Diſcovery of all the 
3 Reflections, which were in that E- 
and never before Engliſhd: And .theſe 

27125 ve got tranſlated and added to this preſent 
pwnd ant chat it might be as compleat qspoſ- 
fible, we be not ſcrupled to tranſlate even thoſe 


Parts, which at firſt Sight may perhaps rata 


ſome who have- ajuſt Veneration for te les 
of our Glorions, . Deliverer | the Late 


this'7 in our. Author, 1 io hen they conf | . 5 
Zoe. Twenty Places of his Book, he bears a6bar 
Won bis own Mo march, tho not 2 arefly nn 
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tho. mad de to he Nench dead, | 
7 4 EE into "that 1hutrious.'S Focie 175 "he 
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METS, a Pedantic Carthuſian 
Fryar - 


there ate deven Days in the Weck an, % 


our ſelves to ſhew wherein this preſent Edition 


er will 1% (what, ant 
V bs Speech which. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Fryar of Rouen, under the Name of M. Vig- 
nevl-Marville , ut whoſe true Name is Bona- 
ventura Dargogne, a Spaniard, had written a 
critical Piece, againſt the Perſon and Writings of 
NM. Bruyere ; as likewiſe that  Monfieur Coſte 
bad, by an ingenious Anſwer , effeflually un- 
frock d that Carthuſian, We procured that Piece 
of M. Coſte's , and got it Engliſh'd by the ſame 
Hand that did the Speech and Supplemental Re. 
fletions ; and we doubt not but it will be very ac- 
ceptable to the Reader, as well upon Account of the 
Gentleman who is the Author of it , as for the 
Sake of that Great Man whom he defends. 
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1 Brigere, 


| And a: his Br 0 IN Ioticul'd, 


1, "he CraracTERs or Manixens 
F Foe Pre 5 Ke, &c. 


againſt the Perſon and Writings of M. de Is 
Bruyere, had been of any real Weight, I ſhou'd 
zot have attempted to refute it, for fear of doing 
Prejudice to M. de Ia Bruyere by an inſufficient 
\pology. Many Authors have been ſo ſerv'd by 
heir beſt Friends ; witneſs he that wrote the Trea- 
iſe de la Delicateſſe, who undertaking to defend the 
everend Father Boubours againſt the famous Clean- 
de, only furniſh'd the latter with a Subject for a 
ew Triumph. Not that I am at all apprehenſive 
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E what MN a 2 beer. Marville bas lately ER | 
liſh'd in his Milante: d' Hiſtoire & de Literature, 


_ 
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of falling into the ſame Inconvenience by repelling 
the Objections of M. de Vigneul-Marville ; for they 
are, moſt of em, ſo weak, that there needs no great | 
ſhare of Penetration to deſtroy them, as I hope to 
make appear to all who ſhall give themſelves. the 
trouble to read the following Sheets with that At- 
tention which is neceſſary for the well underſtand- 
ing them. 7 ” 3 | 
Thoſe Objections, however, muſt have ſome- | 
thing dazling in them, fince the Judicious Author, 
who continues to give us the Nouvelles de la Repub- 
lique des Lettres after the Learned Mr. Bayle, ſpeaks 
thus: * There zs not much likelihood that M. de Vig- 
neul Marville will diſboſſeß the Publick of the Eſteems | 
they have conceiv'd for the CHARACTERS of M. de | 
Ja Bruyere : The Reader however will not repent of bis 
reading the Criticiſm which be makes upon that Author, | 
towards the end of his Work : I concluded from hence, 
that if his Criticiſm deſerv'd to be read, it was like- 
wiſe worth while to refute it. And this is what 
determin'd me to Publiſh this fmall Piece. 
M. de Vigneul-Marwville attacks the Perſon of M. de 
la Bruyere, as alſo the Work which he publifh'd un- 
der the Title of The Characters by Manners of the Pre- 
{ent Age. I ſhall follow him ſtep by 5 and be- 
gin as he does with the Perſon of M. de la Bruyere. 
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Of the Perſon of M. de la Bruyere. 


E053 $513 2811 $515 pit: 14 | 
I. I the firſt place, I ſincerely own I never ſaw 
| M. de la Bruyere; I know him only by his 
8 Works: Nor does it appear that M. de Vigneul- Mar- 
ville had any more particular Knowledge of him 
„ than my ſelf; at leaft if we may judge by what he 
e ſays of him in his Book. For tis upon the Des 
is ſcription which M. de la Brayeremakes of himſelf in 
„ his own Writings, that M. de Vigneul-Marville con- 
e, ceives it is eaſy to know him: and it is not ſeen 
that he any where adds new Lineaments to the dif- 
at ferent Characters which he pretends that Author 
has giv'n us of himſelf. in his Work. If therefore 


ge I can make appear that M. de Vigneul Mar wille has 
1- {WE perverted the Senſe of M. de la Bruyere in every one 2 


Jof thoſe places where he fancies that That Illuſtri- 


. ous Author has deſcrib'd himſelf, tis of no Impor- 
: tance I never ſaw M. de la Bruyere ; nor have I at 


all the leſs Privilege to defend him againſt the falſe 
— Accuſations of his Adverfary. 


II. The main CharaBer of M. de la Bruyere, ſays 
A. de Vigneul-Marville,is tbat of a Gentleman to be letty 
who hangt out a Sign at his Door, and gives notice to the 
preſent and future Ages of the Antiquity of his Family. 
And this be does with the Air of a * Don Quixot, and 

in a manner perfectly delicate and fine, © I here de- 
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ce 


clare it openly, * ſays he, and deſire all Men to 
ö take notice of it, that none may be ſurpriz'd | 
* hereafter: If ever any Great Man ſhall think 
| | me worthy of his Care; if ever I happen to 


j * make my Fortune, there is one Geoffry de la Bruyere, ; Ez 


| 
| | cc 
| 


© whom I am deſcended in a direct Line 


9 M. de Vigneul-Marville finds in theſe Words a ri- 
| | diculous and unexampled Vanity: But he had been | 

= - more juſt to M. de la Bruyere, if he had ſeen there- | 
in an ingenious Satire upon ſuch Men, who being 


imſelf that 


| is ſo deſcended, tho' there's, nothing at all in it. 
ſ M. de la Bruyere, who knew how much all Or- 
ders of Men are infected with this Diſtemper of 


g hoiſting themſelves above their Condition, in their | 


9 own Minds, but eſpecially in the Minds of Others, 


returns to the Charge: A good Gentleman, ſays he, | 
ſtrives to paſs for a little Lord, and arrives to it. A Great | 


A. oh. 


4. 
— 
* 


* 75 : are M de la Bruyere's own Werds, in his Charatt ert, 


Chap. XIV. entitul'd, Of Certain Cuſtoms. 


Lord 


whom all the Chronicles of France place among 
**© the Men of the higheſt Rank, that follow'd | 
© Godfrey of Bouillon to the Conqueſt of the Holy 
Land; this Geoffry ſhall then be the Man from 


by their own confeſſion meanly born ſo long as 
they continue poor, yet fancy themſelves well de- 
| ſcended ſo ſoon as they happen to make a Fortune. 
[ *Tis this idle Whim which M. de la Bruyere attacks 
ſo pleaſantly in ſo many Paſſages of this Chapter. 
An ordinary Fellow, ſays he (a little before the Paſſage 
J juſt now quoted after M. de Vigneul-Marville,) by | 
2 77 be has ſeen ſome Prodigy, falſely perſuades | 

hi e bas ſeen it: Another, by concealing his | 
Age, comes to believe at laſt that be's as young as he wou'd | 

be thought : So the Man who, meanly Born, has got a ha- 
bit of talking of bis being deſcended from this Ancient Ba- 
ren, or that Great Viſcount, has the Pleaſure to believe he | 


of A. De a BRUYERE. 5 

Lord can be ſatisfy'd with 10 leſs thaw the Title of @ 
== Prince ; he changes bis Coat of Arms, produces a new Ge- 
nealogy, which d' Hoſier never made for him, arrogates 
10 himſelf fo many Titles, has ſo many Diſputes about 
= Rank and Precedency, that at laſt be really becomes a little 
Price. | 45 x 
And, laſtly, the more to expoſe the Ridiculouſ- 

neſs of their ill- grounded Pretenſions, M. de la 
Bruyere brings in himſelf as bewitch'd with this Paſ- a 
fon, but in ſuch a manner as ſhews plainly he 
knows the whole Weakneſs of it, and that he only 
ſpeaks of himſelf that he might the more freely 
laugh at thoſe who are actually touch'd with this 
Evil. Fever any Great Man, ſays he, (hall think me 
worthy of his Care, if ever I happen to make my Portunc, 
and ſo on, as before, then ſhall this Geoffry be tbe 
Man jrom whom I am deſcended in a direct Line. 

There is not a Word in this whole Paſſage but 
diſcovers the Irony the Author had in his Mind | 
when he wrote it. M. de la Bruyere does not ſay he po 
Now pretends to be deſcended from that Geoffry de 
la Bruyere, whom all the Chronicles of France place 
among the Men of the higheſt Rank that follow'd 
Godfry of Bouillon in the Conqueſt of the Holy Land. 

Bur if ever he happen'd to make a Fortune, rhen 
this Geoffry is the Man from whom he is deſcended 
in a direct Line: He ſhou'd at preſent be puzzl'd to 
prove his Deſcent from that Great Lord: but then 
he wou'd no longer doubt it, but wou'd perempto- 
rily aver it, and expect to be believ'd-upon his own 
Word, as well as ſo many others who never pre- 
tended to Gentility till the Day they arrive to ſome 
great Fortune. If fach Chimerical Gentlemen had 


raken it in their Heads to create to themſelves theſe 
Illuſtrious Anceſtors at the time when they wore 2 
Livery, or fold Cloth by the Ell, or follow'd the 
Plow: tail, Every body wou'd have laugh'd at them. 
Mean while, as their Original cannot change with 

3 their 
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their Fortune, and ſinee they might with as good 
Grounds have bragg'd of their pretended Gentility, | 
when they were Poor, as after they became Rich; 
M. de la Bruyere, who only brings them upon the 
Stage to expoſe them the more, declares before- 
hand, That, tho? he does not pretend to be deſcend- | 
ed as yet from one Geoffry de la Bruyere, whom all the 
Chronicles of France place among the Men of the | 
- higheſt Rank that follow'd Godfrey of Bouillon to the 
_ Conqueſt of the Holy Land, yet he will take care 
not to let ſlip ſo glorious a Diſtinction, if ever he 
ſhou'd happen to make his Fortune. Tben Geoffry 
ſhall be the Man from whom he indiſputably de- 
rives his Pedigree; and this, not by any remote | 
Alliance, but in à direct Line, for the one will be 
as eaſily. prov'd as the other. Now. I wou'd ask 
any Man, Whether the Author cou'd have more 
ſharply reprov'd the Folly of thoſe Upſtarts, who, 
content with their ordinary Original, while they 
live in a Condition ſuitable to it, on a ſudden. erect 
themſelves into Men of Birth, ſo ſoon as they ac- 
quire an Eſtate? If a Man will take theſe Words 
of M. de la Bruyere literally, as M. de Vigneul- Mar- 
wille does, I am ſure he may as well fancy that the 
Celebrated Boileau wrote without Genius or Con- 
duct, under pretence that he ſays, in ſpeaking of 
himſelf, wy: 8 K 


* Cotin and I by. hazard only Write, _ 
And never had been Poets but for ſpite; * 
And Witty as we think our ſelves, had beſ : 
To Rhime uo more, to be no more a Jeſt. 
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Nothing 


of M. De la BRUYERE. 
Nothing is more uſual with certain Writers, than 
co apply to themſelves the Defects they wou'd re- 
ove: in others. Thus Horace, writing to one of 
his Friends, cenſures him ſeverely, while he makes 
as if he drew his own Picture. Tf my Friend 
* ſhou'd ask you how T employ my ſelf, * ſays be 
= © 70 his Muſe, You may tell him, that having my 
4 © Head fill'd with a Thouſand glorious Projects, I 
0 ff © jead à tedious difagreeable Life: Not that a 
Storm of Hail has ſpoibd my Vines, or that my 


by * Heats: nor that the Murrain is got among my 
J Cattel; but that, being rather ſick in Mind than 
&- Body, Ii hear of no Remedies ; nor read or 
© WM © hearken roAny thing that is likely to cure me: 
be that I can'r bear the fight of my moſt cruſty Phy- 
*k „ gcians : that I ſtorm at my Friends who are for 
re recovering me as ſoon as poſſible from the Ill- 
o, < neſs that oppreſſes me: that I follow what will 
* hurt me, and fly from what is good for me: that 
ct *. when I'm at Rome, my Head runs upon nothing 
G- * bur Tivoli; and when Tm at Tiveli, nothing but 
ds Wl © Rome will ſatisfy me. WHT 

I don't believe that any Man who has read Ho- 
he race, and is ever ſo little acquainted with the Ge- 
9 nius and Character of that famous Satyriſt, can 
of fancy he deſign'd to give us his own true Picture in 
= theſe Words. No, tis manifeſt he only preſents 
this Picture to his Friend, dextrouſly to engage him 

to conſider it as if it were drawn for another; ſo 

that upon diſcovering therein his own proper Fea- 

tures, he may, if he thinks fit, ſet about amending 
Himſelf. - Tis in this very View M. de la Bruyere de- 

clares to us, that he will not fail to deſcend in a di- 

25 rect Line from one Geoffry de la Bruyere, whom all 
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the Chronicles of France, &c. Suppoſing he ſhou d bap- 
pen to make a Fortune. | rig 
And indeed if he had really believ'd he was de- 
ſcended from that Geoffry de la Bruyere, might he not 
have ſaid without ſhuffling, that, whether he ſhou'd 
make a Fortune or no, he cou'd boaſt of the Anti- 
quity of his Family, ſince he cou d trace his Pedi- 
gree up to that Great Lord who follow'd Godfry of 
Bouillon to the Conqueſt of the Holy Land? a 
If M. de la Bruyere had talk'd in this manner, M. 
de Vigneul- Marwille might then perhaps have had 
ſome Reaſon to compare him to Don Quixot. Bur if 
this Doughty Critic had read the Reflection which 
immediately follows that which hgyſo miſtakenly 
cenſures, he wou'd have ſeen that Mt: la Bruyere too 


well knew wherein real Nobility conſiſted, to make 
an oſtentatious Shew of an Illuſtrious Pedigree, 


even tho' he might have been able to have prov'd 
it, inſtcad of priding himſelf in a Gentility with- 


out proof, as his Ccnſurer accuſes him. If Gentility 
be a Virtue, ſays that Great Man, Whoever « not Vir- 
taous, loſes bis Title; and if tis not a Virtue, tis a Tri- 


fe. F "tis a Happineſs to be nobly deſcended, * ſays he 


in another plate, t no leß id bave ſo much Merit, 


that no body enquires whether we are ſo or no. Ts it like- 


ly that a Man who has ſuch noble, ſuch exalted Sen- 


timents, ſhou'd be capable of falling into ſo fooliſh, 
ſo childiſh a Vanity as he is ſo confidently charg'd 
with by M. de Vigncul. Marwille? Give me leave to 


quote one more Place of the Characters which ma- 


nifeſts, that M. de la Bruyere judg'd of the true Value 
of things, without ſuffering himſelf to be impos'd 
upon by vain Appearances. , Ever) Hour in its ſelf, 
as it reſpects us in particular, is the only One we can call 


ah . . . 4 * 1 5 1 — 
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on. When once tis paſt, tis entirely loſt, Millions 
f Ages can't retrieve it, Days, Months, Years fly away, 

J irrecoverably ſink in the Abyſs of Time. Time it ſelf 
ball be teftroy'd, 71 but one Point in the Immenſe Space 
Eternity, and it ſhall be ra%/d out. There are ſeveral 
ght and frivolous. Circumſtances of Time, which are 
nſtable, and paſs away, and which I call Faſhions, 


ndependance, Pleaſure, Foy and Superfluitj. What will 
W-come of theſe F ASHIONS, . when Thme it ſelf ſball 
W:/appear? VIRTUE ALONE, THO' SO 
ITTLE IN FASHION, WILL BE ABLE 
„ AT 
I very willingly tranſcrib'd this fine Paſſage here, 


again, 1 „ 

1 cpa return to M. de N If he 
id really believe that M. de la Bruyere vaunted of 
e Antiquity. of his Family, like a Coxcomb and 
true Don Quixot; what Name does he himſelf de- 
rrve for attempting to turn into Ridicule a Paſſage 
at was written for no other End but to make a 
ft of that ſenſeleſs Vanity which he aſcribes to 
de la Bruyere? And here I cart forbear won- 
ing at the fruitleſs Trouble ſo many learned Cri- 
cs give themſelves to explain certain Paſſages of 


eanings which they apply to thoſe Paſſages, that 
ey lend to their Authors a great many Thoughts 
[hich never once enter'd into their Heads. Nay, 
hen all the Critics agree as to the Senſe of ſome 
otty Paſlage in Virgil, Horace, &c. it is more than 


obable that they are oftentimes miſtaken : ſince 
e do not underſtand ſome figurative Places, even 
a Modern Author, who wrote in our own 

ongue, and liv'd in our own Time. M. de la 
. | Bruyerg 


RANDEUR,  Fawour, Riches, Power, Authority, 


4 


ecauſe having read it a hundred Times with a new 
pleaſure, I thought, that tho! Others might have 
ead it before, they would not be diſpleas d to ſes 


ncient Authors, It is viſible from the contrary 
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Bruyere has not been dead above five Years. Hil 


Book is written in French, and treats of nothin" / 
but Matters common to Civil Life. It is read by tl 
every Body in Fance and Foreign Countries, when na 
it is printed as often as in France. And yet heref fe 
a Frenchman, à Man of Letters, who endeavouri De 
to criticize M. de la Bruyere, makes him ſpeak the 
very Contrary of what he really ſazs: by 
; 5 + ve 2 3 | . 
So, Doctor, after this, and rack your Brains, ict 
' . Unravel Seripture, and grow lan with Paine. ic 
This, however, ought not to diſcredit the Reading oy 
of good Books, nor to diſcourage therefrom Pers. 
ſons who love to ſpend their Time in the moll..c 
agreeable, as well as moſt profitable Manner they. 
can. For, in ſhort, if we do not always under. 
ſtand an Author, tis ſometimes becauſe he is nor 
Incelligible : and then there's no great Loſs in n 
nderfanding him. It cannot be ſaid we have mill,7; 
apply'd our Time, if in many other Places of Her 
Book he makes us acquainted with Things that mano 
do us any Good. In this Cafe we ſhou'd ſay ic 
Horace did of a Good Poem, which had ſome Faun 
in it, 1 = i * | . 
ov —— Obi plura nitent, SG . po 
* When I meet with a great many Beauties in E 
Piece, I'm not offended with a few Faults which h 
te might have eſcap'd the Author through TInadveM © 
* tency, or which the Impotence of human Natu.. 
** cou'd not ſo well provide againft.” Sometimdq pe 
too, what is very clear in a Book, ſeems to us OW TR 
ſcure, for want of reading with ſufficient Atren * 
tion. There's no Man, I believe, who is Bookiſh} Je 
1 . w &S4 
Art of Pootry. j „ Me 
5 | giy 
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* vn, but happens now and then to catch himſelf 
d a £615 Fault. The only Remedy is to diſtruſt our 
ner les, and to read a Paſſage over and over again, 


ere fore we decide it to be obſcure, abſurd or imper- 


th. recautions, thoſe more eſpecially ought, who ſer 


ich it, but purely to underſtand it. We ſhou'd ſee 
erein no more than what there preciſely is, 
Pithout diving into the Author's Intention beyond 
What he himſelf has diſcover'd to us. If M. de 


Jin onenl-Marville had read M. de le Bruyere's Work ih 
PerWhis Frame of Mind, he wou'd not have found fo 
moſßzach Matter for the Cenſure which he paſſes upon 
theſſhis Perſon. This is what 1 flatter my Fa I have 


Ader 
8 no 
n nx 
mil 


emonſtraredfith regard to the firſt Reproach he 


Rznging out 4 Sign at his Door, by giving notice to the 
eſent and future Ages of the Antiquity of bis Family. 


f ever, I fay, was Accuſation worſe grounded. I 
maß now not whether M. de Vigneul-Marville will con- 
IN ß it; but him excepred, I don't think any Body 


an doubt it, after reading whatT have urg'd upon 
is Head. I ſay after reading what I have urg'd 
pon this Head, becauſe I have ſeen ſome People 
« in f very good Senſe, and among them ſome who 
vhic 
dveſ 
latur 
tima 
5 O 
\tte 
k1ſhif 


vho have taken this Paſſage of M. de la Bruyere's 
Book in the ſame manner he has done. Accord- 
ng to the ſtrict Laws of War I might have forborn 
this Confeſſion : But I' willing to let him ſee by 
his, that tis not the Love of a vain Triump 


— 


Deſire of defending the Truth. I don't ſee how any 
rery ſound Judgment can be made of an Author 
rom what is ſaid of him in Converfation. A Man 


* = | | refreſh 


ent. And if any Perſon is oblig'd to take theſe 


p for public Cenſurers of other Men's Works. We, 
ou'd not read a Book on purpoſe ro find Fault 


rows on him of his being 4 Gentleman to lett, of 


believe are not. unknown to M. de Vigneul-Marville, 


akes me enter the Liſts with him, but the ſole 


„gd, 2 Book in a hurry, to amuſe himſelf, or ta 
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refrefh' his- Mind, which was tir'd by Multipliciq 
of Buſineſs. Some time after he goes into Com 
pany. The Diſcourſe falls upon ſome Places q 
that Book; he thinks he has retain'd the Senſe q 
them, tho' utterly forgot the Words. This Sens 
diſpleaſes us. Others who diſlike it as much as Wi 
do, maintain that the Author meant no ſuch thing 
This creates a Diſpute. Each defends his Opinio 
with Warmth, and no- body bethinks himſelf oi 
conſulting the Words of the Author, which wou 
oftentimes: reconcile all Parties, by ſhewing di 
ſtinctly that what he ſaid, is very rational and perf 
fectly different from what he is made to ſay:by 
ſome of the Company, and ſometimes by all toge 
ther. This is commonly the way of Criticizin 
upon Books in Company. The Method is ridicul 
lous enough: but Cuſtom will nos have it en 
cus d. However, the World has not the ſame Indul 
gence for. thoſe who make it their Buſineſs to Cen 


we - M6 


ſure publickly other Men's Works. Men exped : 
ſuch Critics ſhou'd be ſomewhat more circumſpect e 
and that before they make Reflections upon a Book 3 
they read it again and again, till they are ſure they, 
are Maſters of it. This is apparently what wal 

not done by M. de Vigzeul-Marville, at leaſt | with?" 
reſpe& to the firſt Paſſage which he ſo rudely-fallj 
upon in M. de Ia Bruyerès Book, ſince he has taken. 
it quite wrong, as I believe I have prowd. Lei” 
us ſee if he has had better luck in what follows. It 
III. II 5s not enough for M. de la Bruyere, * con 
tinues our Cenſor, to baue the Character of a Gentle 9 
man to be lett, be muſt likewiſe have that of 4 Mi ſan- 

thrope ſo much in Faſhion. He deſcribes himſelf as ſuch, 

when ſpeaking of Opera's, be ſays enthuſiaſtically, + 
24d | $0 106 Bo: 2 . * 1 
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„„I wonder how tis poſſible that the Opera, with 
52 == Muſic fo perfect „ and an Expence perfectly 
Royal, ſhon'd yer fo ſucceſsfully tire'me. 
4". Pray do but obſerve" as Jittle, ſays M. de a e 
Sent arville upon this, What Expence is requiſite, and what 
1 We ains to be taken to have the Honour, I dont ſay to di- | 
Bind ( for that's beyond Human Power ) but to tire M. de 
ini Bruyere. Did rhe King lay out ſo many Millions 
f Puilding Verſailles and Marly, purely to give this 


worthy Gentleman a fit of Yawning, and ſet him to Sleep? 


* This is a wonderful fine Exclamation, but in- 
u by ructs us in nothing. Invectives are not Reaſons. 
toge The firſt Declamer of this Age has been more than 
3: "ce told ſo. A Man that wou'd attack an Author 
dicul purpoſe, muſt provide himſelf with good Argu- 


ents, and expreſs them clearly, to the end that 
ch as ſhall ſee them, may be ſtruck with them. 
s for Rhetorical Figures, they may dazle the Mind, 
t can't perſuade it. Tis a Fire of Straw, that 
des out in a Moment. Methinks People ſhou'd 
this reſpect be a little more cautious than they 


t ex 
ndul 
Cen 
xpedl 
pet] 
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they 
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fall 
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hom this Advice is directed. Thoſe who take 


ave at leaſt as much occaſion for it: for nothing 
more common than to ſee thoſe Gentlemen eva- 
orating their Spirits in vain Declamations, with- 
ut minding to eſtabliſh upon ſolid Arguments 
hat they undertook to prove. If therefore M. de 
igneul- Marwville believes M. de la Bruyere was in the 


COR 2 9 * 

„„ rong to ſay he was tir'd with an Opera, he oughe 
rr d have ſhewn by ſound Proofs, that nothing is 
ſurh, — — - W. * 


* Chap I. of Polite Learning, &c. 3 
tu,. Jurieu, Preacher and Profeſſor in Theology at Rotter- 
am. a - 
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ſually are. Writers are not the only Perſons to 


pon them to inſtruct others by Public Harangues, 


* 
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more entertaining than an Opeta ; that nothing if 


d 


ec 


So 
30 
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more proper to divert a reaſonable Man than hi 
ſort of Dramacic Poetry; and that no one can di 4 | 
reliſh it without having an ill · contriv d croſ -. 
grain'd Make of Mind. After he had ſhewn thi: 
in a convincing manner, he might have made him t 
ſelf merry at the Expence of M. de la Bruyere. Theile 
all had been fair; Ironies, Compariſons, Similie ea 
Exclamations, Apoſtrophes, and all thoſe: other! 
brilliant Turns call d Figures Rbetoric. That wou = 
be Triumphing after Victory. And the By-ſtandeſſ o 
inſtead of being offended at the Victor's applaud. 
ing himſelf in ſuch a Caſe, does ſometimes take e 
Pleaſure to heighten his Triumph with freſh Accla . 
mations. The moſt Nice, who are not over-fong 
of ſuch Flouriſhings, do at teaſt excuſe it, and heaf 
it without being angry. But to do this before-han 
is all wrong; nothing ſeems to them more puerilM. 3 
or more inſupportable. Men are as much ſhock Mea 
at it as to hear a Soldier ſinging Te Deum before ir 
has ſeen his Enemy. 5 
If indeed M. de la Bruyere had barely told tha 
World that he was tir d with the Opera, notwithd 
ſtanding the Beauty of the Decorations and the 
Charms of the Muſic, M. de. Vigneal-Marville might; 
juſtly have made himſelf a little merry with him Wo; 


I 


* * . 
$ HW : 


1 ev'n tho the Opera had ſeem'd to Him as inſipidiur 
Ul | as it did to M. de la Bruyere. The Author of The An er! 
b of Thinking finds fault with Montagne, for affect ing ti 


entertain his Readers with nothing but bis own, Humour: 
Inclinations, Whims, Diſtempers, Virtues and Vices, This 
fays he, is of all Cbaracters one of the moſt unbecoming 
in a Gentleman, and which proceeds from a Defedt in 


1 as well as from a violent Love of one's fei 7 
very body allows the Solidity of this Cenfſure 1 x 

2 — - a_ 
* and” 
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a if M. de /s Bruyere had been guiky of the ſame 
Feakneſs with M. Montagne, he had doubtleſs de- 
Wrv'd to have been reprov d for it in the ſame man- 
r. But he had too much Senſe to be guilty of 
chi hat Error. He wrote to inftrut Mankind, and 
him pt to amuſe them with a Recital of Things ſo fri- 
Theiſhious, as wou'd have been the Hiſtory of what 
lien eaſes or diſpleaſes Him. He wonders that an Opera 
othal ith Muſic ſo perfect, and an Expence truly Royal, ſhou'd' 
/ ſucceſsfully tire bim. But he immediately gives 
od Reaſons for its fo doing; There are, ſays he, 
ie Places in an Opera which make ns defire more, and 
Vers that diſpoſe us to wiſh it all over, according as we 
. pleas'd or offended with the Scenes, the Actions and 
We 7hings repreſented. © N 
If, 1 ſay, M. de la Bruyere had barely told us that 
ee Opera had, in ſhort, ſucceſsfully tir'd him, he 
Nad been liable to a juſt Cenſure : but not for the 
eaſon that a Man muſt be very ſqueamiſh for not 
eing delighted with a Spectacle, wherein the 
rince has beſtow'd ſo grew an Expence.- M. de 
t 


the eren. Marwille brings the King into the Quarrel 
vithery impertinently. The King was not the Au- 

| theWor of the Opera, and conſequently a Man may 
ughlW@ink it tedious, without offending the Royal Au- 
um Wority. To argue thus, favours a little of Cotin's 
fipilWumour, who wou'd make the Contemning his 
e 7 erſes paſs for a Crime againſt the State; 

ng 0 EO SET Ex ts na Dre Coy pd TP 


0 * Oui mepriſe Cotin, » effimic point ſon Rey, 


een, eee, 

&i in q ai] Anglict, © | 

5 | o likes not Atterbury, Bincks, and Birch, 
| They ſwear is neither Friend to Queen nor Church. 


—_— 4 * — — 


* M. Boileau, Sat. IX, 
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Nay, 
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16 


I don't believe he ever concern'd himſelf in pub- 
liſhing any of his own making. © But, ſays M. de 


"44 
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Nay, that Poet was more excuſable than M. 4. 4 f 
Vigneul-Marville, who is not perſonally intereſted e 
in the Contempt a Man may have of Opera's; for 


* Vigneul-Marwille, ſhall ſo great an Expence be 
5 made? ſhall ſuch Pains be taken for the re re. 
ce ſenting that Spectacle? And after all this, ſhall 
« Man come and ſay he's tir'd with it, and not 
© be treated as a Miſanthrope? Why nor, if it is 
in reality a Spectacle proper in its Nature to pro- 
duce that Effet? Tho' the Muſic be the moſt 
moving and moſt perfect in the World; tho' the 
Ears be agreeably flatter'd by. delightful Conſorts; 
tho' the Eyes are charm'd with the Beauty of the 
Decorations, and inchanted by the wonderful play- 
ing of the Machines :: yet all this does not hinder 
the Opera from being tireſome, if the Subject of 
it be ill manag'd, if there's nothing that touches 
and affects the Mind, and if the Verſification be 
harſh and dull. In this Caſe to deſpiſe an Opera, 
is a ſign of a good Taſte, and not the effect of af 
fantaſtical Reſoluticn to contemn what all the 
World admires. And, on the contrary, to eſteem i 
an Opera with all theſe Faults, becauſe tis accom- 
pany'd with fine Muſic, and magnificent Decora- 
tion, is to admire a counterfeit Jewel, becauſe tis 
mingl'd with real ones; tis to take an Als for a fine] 
Spaniſh Horſe, becauſe the Houſings are cover'df 
over with Gold and Precious Stones. Bur tho an] 
Als is ever ſo richly Harneſs'd, he's but an Aſs ſtill. 
So, if an Opera be a dull inſipid Poem, *cwill till 
be ſo, in ſpite of the Muſic, Machines and Deco- 
rations that accompany it. And conſequently it 
muſt be examin'd in its ſelf, and independently of 
all theſe Additions, if we wou'd find out whether 
M. de la Bruyere's Judgment of it be right, or only | 
owing to the Oddneſs of his Taſte, 

| I know} 
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4 I know net whether M. de Vigneul-Matville is of 
* Wc ſanie Opinion with that Marquis, | 
Ron nis wonders at the General Taſte, and ſweats 
[. de 9 He to the Opera for tlie Verſe repairs. 
re. Nut it is plain that M. Boileau does not give this Sen- 
all nent to his Wou'd-be· wit Marquis for any other 
not urpoſe, than to let us ſee the Extravagance and 
it is adneſs of his Taſte. Whence we may conclude 
pro-Vat according to M. Boileau, it is no very gooc 
noſt roof of Miſantbropie (Inhumanity) not to admire 
the Opera; but that, on the contrary, to go to an 


pera to admire it, is to declare ones ſelf againſt the 


1ay-Wus e to judge of what we don't uni- 
nder rſtand. T 

r of But M. de Vigneul-Marville will perhaps lay, that 
ches . Boileau's Authority is no Proof. I agree it. But 


muſt likewiſe agree that his is none neither; 


2era, Id that, ſer one Authority againſt rother, many 
of 2 {Wople will, in a Point like this, follow that of 2 

the nous Poet, preferably to that of a f Doctor in 
deem w. In truth, if that Doctor had produc d ſome 


ora - Wong to have quoted thoſe Verſes of Boileaus; for 
e ti Heaſon ought ever to prevail over Authority: 
fine Wd as every Lover of Truth ought to eftabliſh as a 
ver d w to himſelf, to embrace what he believes to be 
o' an 5 * ON OI 
ſtill. ; V Ms 

| (till RP 24. Boileau. Ep. IX. „ 

eco- I give this Title to M. Vigneul-Marville only by way of Alu- 
ly it to what he tells us of himſelf in his Book, p. 42. viz. That he 
1 1 7 the Civil Law of Antonio Delcampo. And accordingly, 
Ly © bout examining here what his true Profeſſion 41, tis at leaſt cer. 
ether bat he is not ſo good a Poet as M. Boileau: which ſufficient» 


authorizes the Argument I uſe in this place. 
- 2 . 


oft general Taſte, and to make ones ſelf ridicu- 


aſons in favour of Opera's, I ſhou'd have done 


grounded 


17 
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18 An Account of the Life aud Writings | 
grounded on Reaſon, however contrary it be to 
the Opinion of the greater Men, he ought not to We 
be offended if others do ſo too. But I'm going to AY 2 
produce to M Vigneul- Marille an Authority he nb 
will not dare to except againſt, or I'm deceiv'd, and 
which is back'd with very ſubſtantial Arguments. . 
It is that of the Illuſtrious M. St. Evremond, who is Wo 
no great Admirer of Opera's,'and that too for much 
the ſame Reaſon with M. de la Bruyere. As he expreſ- 
{es his Mind more home, it belongs to M. de Vigneul- 7 
Marville to fee whether M. St, Evremend, whom 15 p 
he owns for “ a celebrated Writer, who bas giv'n to his 
 Expreſſuons all the Strength they were capable of within the ur 
Bounds of Reaſon, has not departed from Reaſon here. 

If he believes that M. St. Evremond has been too free ei 

with Opera's, he muſt then put that GentlemanWoo 
likewiſe in the Rank of Miſanthropes, 2vho are ſo much: 
in faſbion. And if he is not willing to affront him 
ſo highly for ſo ſmall a master; let him ſeek for o- 
ther Proofs of M. de la Bruyere's Miſenthropie, or let Me 
him ingenuouſly on that he was ſomewhat toe 
precipitate in charging him with that Vice. Bug 
let us ſee whether it be true that M. St. Evremoni i 
expreſſes himſelf with ſo much Warmth again 
Opera's, as to deſerve. to be plac'd among tho 
Miſanthropes of this Age, as well as M. de la Bruyere . 7 
I have long, My Lord, bad a Mind to give You 2 E 
Tooughts, concerning Opera's, (ſays he to the Duke oi 
Buckingham, to whom he Addreſſes his Diſcourſe; L 
and I will now gratify that Deſire. I ſhall therefore 
begin--with-avowing freely to-you, that I am no Adr. 
mirer of thoſe Muſical Plays or Tragedies, which wil»! 
ſee in our. Time ;, J] on indeed, that their Magnificent! 
gives me ſome Pleaſure, that their Machines bau ig 


. — bi, 


* Melanges d'Hiſtoire de Literatute, p. 335, Kc. 
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1 pmething ſurprixing, the NMuſie in ſome places may 
4 e charming, and the whole . ogether ſeems Wonder fi ul 2 
.it then. you muſt grant me on the other hand, that 


Veſe Wonders are extremely tedious; for where the Mind 


"has ſo very little to do, the Senſes, after the firſt Pleaſure 
| F hich the ſhort- lid d Surprixe affords, muſt langaiſh and 
is ore. The Eyes grow weary of being vontinually fix'd up- 
be glaring Objects. In the beginning of ' the Conſorts, 


e Audience obſerve the Fuſtneß of the Concords, and let 


one of the Varieties eſcape them, that join in the making 

o the Sweetnefs of the Harmony; ſoon after the Inſtru- 
is ents ſtun us, and the Muſic ſeems no more to the Ear: 
4 cenſuſes and undiſtinguiſhable Sound. But who can 
oport the dull Tediouſneſs of the Recitativo, which has 


ood Speaking ? The Soul tired out with a long Attention 
at in 2hich we can find nothing affecting; retires in- 
him i: /elf ro find ſome ſecret Emotion, by which it may 
or o- touch'd ; and the Mind, having in vain expected Im- 
r let eon, from vit hout, has Recourſe ro empty Maſings, er 
t toon diſcontented with it ef for being ſo Ar tb its bn 
Bull tisfaction. In a word, the Fatigue is at” 
moni verſal, that we only think how to get out; and all the 
ain ſure the tired Spectator can propoſe to himſelf, it THE 
> thilOPES OF A SPEEDT END TOLTHE SHOW. 
ue Te Reaſon why GENERALLY Iso RON 
ou m EART AT AN OPERA is; Tha# I never yer [aw 
Opera, which did not appeir to me DESPICA- 
LE, both in the Diſpeſition of the Subject, and in 
fon Verſes. Now 'tis in Vain to charm the Far, and 


l being in berter 1 with my Mind, than 
ib my Senſes, ſtruggles againſt the Impreſſions it 
eie receive, or at leaſt fails in giving an agreeable 


W-»/ent to them, without which even the moſt delightful 
ect can nd er afford me any great Portion of Pleaſure. 


©4.- Tit 


either the Charm of Song, nor the agreeable Force of 


o great and ſo 


I atter the Eye, if the Mind remain unſatisfyd ; My 
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Zis true, 4 Foolery ſet off with Muſic, Dancer 
Machines and Decorations, is a pompous and magnificent i 
Foolery, but yet it 3s ſtill 2 FOOLERY: *Tis an ugly 
Ground 10 a beautiful Ornament, thro' which I yet diſcover 
the Ground with a. great deal of Diſſatisfattion.  . | 
Wat wou'd M. de Vigneul-Marville have ſaid, if 
M. de Ia Bruyere hag expreſs'd himſelf ſo. roughly ? 
A Foolery ſe 4 off with Muſic 3 Dances * Machines, and 9 ; 
Decorations, is a pompous and magnificent Foolery, but 
yetit is a Foolery. To ſpeak thus of the Opera, a 
Royal Spectacle, on . which ſuch great Expence kad | ; 
been made, and ſo much Pains taken! _ | 


* Quis celum terris non miſceat, & mare celo?. Mc, 


What Boldneſs ! what Temerity ! what Inſolence we 
this had been the leaſt he cou'd have ſaid; ſince he WY hi; 
calls him Mi ſant brope for daring to ſay be knew not tes 
how the Opera with ſuch perfect Muſic and a truly Royal ce 
Magnificence cou d ſo ſucceſsfully tire him, | | 

hen M. de Vigneul-Marville has ſhewn us the | 
Weakneſs of the 3 made uſe of by M. de 
St. Evremond and M. de la Bruyere, to perſuade the 
World that an Opera was a very tedious Entertain- 
ment, he may then blame the Delicacy of M. St. 
Evremond, M. de la Bruyere, and of all thoſe who are 
tir'd with an Opera. But till then, he has no Pre- . 
tenſion to laugh at them; unleſs he thinks his Au- 
thority a Rule for the reſt of Mankind to judge by. rb. 
Tho' I have not the Honour to be acquainted with | 
him, I'm confident he's too much of a Gentleman | 
to arrogate to himſelf ſuch a Privilege which was 
___ yet granted to any Man in the Republic of 
etters. | 
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es 

ent wh tk 29 By 

2! lv. M. de Vigneul-Marville continuing to deſcribe 

ver M. de la Bruyere, tells us, that in another Place of 
his Chara#ers, * ſhifting the Pare be had been ating, le 

if amet, that of | Socrates, and then brings in a Parcel o 

72 Fol. of bu bun Invention, loading him with honourab 

nd Ivect ive. Fe difturbs himſelf, and ſuppoſes they ave 

but thrawing on bim bloody Reproaches , and no body ſo much 


= as thinks of the poor Man. For indeed, who, till now, 
ever [aid of M. de la Bruyere , 4 of Socrates, that 

be was delirious, and'a Fool with abundance of Wit, &c. 
Al. de la Bruyere % M. de la Bruyere, 4 Cat x 4 
Cat, and that's all: Wiſe or otherwiſe , no body troubles 
himſelf about the Matter, What Man after this 


ce. would not believe that M. de la Bruyere compar'd 
he himſelf without any Ceremony to the Wiſe Socra- 
not tes, in ſome Place of his Book? It is, however, 
ya; certain that in the Paſſage which M. de Vigneul- 


Marville had his Eye upon, the Author ſpeaks of 
no Body but Socrates from one End to t'other, This 
Critic had done well to have quoted the Place. I 
vill do't for him, that the Reader may judge the 
better of the Solidity of his Remark. T "Twas 


St. id of SOCRATES , that be was delirious, and a 
are Fool with Abundance of Mit; but thoſe Greeks who ſo 
re- ¶ceely charatteriz/d that Great Man, not unjuſtly paſs 
Lu- r Fools themſelves. What whimſical Images, ſay they ,does 
by. bi, Philoſopher repreſent to u! What ſtrange and parti- 
ith cular Manners does he deſcribe ! Whence had be, or how 
ian could be collect theſe extraordinary Ideas? What Colours, 
* bet Pencil did be make uſe of? They are all Chimera's. 


They were deceiv d, they were Monſters, they were Vices, 
ut all fo painted to the Life, that the very Sight of them 


— —_— — 
_— 


— — —ů —ů 


dges; &c. Pp. 327. 
} Chap. XII. of Judgment. | Dy 
= terrific 
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no Relation between Socrates and M. de la Bruyere; 


Characters extrævagant and chimerical. M. de Vig- 


This is all that is ſaid by M. de Ie Bruyere in f 
the Place which puts M. de Vigneul- Marwille into ſo WP: 
is there in this? Oh but, ſay. you, ho ſees not that 
heretofore ſpoken of Socrates is applicable to > 
M. de la Brupere. If ſo, why are you thus angry WR” 


3 j . 1 * N a — | . 1 
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terrify'd. SOCRATES was far from a Cynic , he 4 | 
jr their Perſons, but Iaſh'd their Manners which were 
4 

ill a Humour with him. But tis plain that M. de 

la Bruyere ſpeaks only of Socrates, that what he ſays 

of him is true, and very remarkable. What harm 
tis al meant of M. de la Bruyere himſelf ? You ſee i" 
: | i n 
it: And that is as much as to ſay, that what was 

at ſeeing it? I dont fee it, ſay you again. But *tis Wi 
M. de la Bruyere who in this Place would have me ſee i, 
it, with ſo much Vanity that I cannot bean at. But theres 


why therefore do you lay, That M. de la Bruyere 
meant himſelf, ſince he does not name himſelf? 
Why do you not rather apply the Compariſon to 
thoſe whom it really ſuits, Aline, Boileau, and all 
fuch Who have given us real Portraits of the Vices 
and Irregularities of the Age ? It is not lawful for 
a Cenfor to criticiſe any thing in a Book but what if 
is contain'd in it, and which is viſtble'to the Rea- 
der. Otherwiſe, there would be no End of Criti- 
oiſms; and there are no Extravagances but might | 
be found ev'n in the moſt judicious Writer. | 
I wou'd not be underſtood by what I've ſaid, as | 
if M. de la Bruyere was not liable to have the ſame 
thing ſaid of him as was heretofore of Socrates. 
It is doubtleſs applicable to him, if it be true that 
he has painted to the Life the Vices of his Age, 
as well as thoſe great Maſters I juſt now named, 
and if there are ſome People who have thought his 


peu! Marille tells us, that M. de 4a Brugem caus d 
£215 Reproach to be caſt on himſelt by Feols ef bit 


0 ˙ 
1 's 4 * 


of M. De la BRUYERE. : 

ze n Invention, and form d on purpoſe to do it, I don't 

ere e that M. de la Bruyere was under any great Neceſ- 

in ry to be at che Pains of creating Fools on purpoſe 

ſo Mr chis. The real Fools of this Age haye doubt- 
s as fruitful an Imagination as thoſe of Socrates's 


ays 8 ime. Be that as it will, I. know a witty Man 
rm ho has lately caſt the ſame Reproach on M. de la 
bat rere, as the Fools be invented did, if M. de Vig- 
ſee e- Alarvile may be believ d. This Man is M. de 
was neul-Marville himſelf, who ſays in Pag. 340. of 
to is Melanges; M. de la Bruyere 7s marvelloug,,. ſays 
PT rhe, Ridtieule of « Mankite.s, 46 
317 i 77 it, p He. Ie have. [aid, concealing it. 
.A. dela Bruyere by too much eudeavouring to, en. 
res er Men ridiculous, makes, Sphinxes and & imera's 
mY hich bear 10 Reſemblance. If M. de 4  Bruyere 
— ad foreſeen this Criticiſm of M. de Vigneul- 1755 
ier ide f bre o ee e ee 
| to imſelf the Trouble of creating Fools on pur poſe to 
| all pbuſe bim. 8 N ä 


uE n THY | 
V. Our Cenſor returns to the Onſer. 


hat e, Place, ſays he, M,. de la Bruyere app, in a lefs 
ea- tere and more agreeable Character: Not that of an 
( rope. vba. bates. ol 
ght lankind 3. but in the Charg#ter of an affable Philoſo- 
% O thou important Man, and loaded with 
as . Affairs cis be, Who in ch) Turn ſtandeſt in 
me . Need of my Aſſiſtance Come, and welcome, 
tes . to the innermoſt Receſſes of my Cloſet; the 
hat . Philoſopher is acceſſible; I will not put you off 
ge, » till To-morrow. You will find me turning o- 
ied, Ver Plato on the Immortality of the Soul, or 
his 3 _—— Re — =” — — 
. * Page 327, Oc. Rn 
us d BY + Chap. VI. of rhe Goods of F:rtine, 
SK þ e wich 
2 . 


2 2 
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* with Pen in Hand , calculating the Diſtance of 1 be 
* Saturn and Jupiter, admiring the Works of the: 
© Creator, and endeavouring ; by acquiring . 
perfect Knowledge of the Truth, to rectify my; 
* Mind and become better, Enter then, all my 


Doors are open; my Antichamber is not made N. 
_ © to tire you in waiting for 'me ; come forward l. 


till you find me, without the Ceremony of gi. i 


* ving me Notice: You bring me ſomething more 


= 


3 
*. 
2 
af 


* 
* 


* 


precious than Silver or Gold, if tis an Oppor - 
tunity to oblige you, Cc. = 
Nothing can equal the Beauty of that Character, add; 
M. de Vigneul-Marville, Why then does he endea- 
your to disfigure it, by breaking his nauſeou; Jeſi 
pon M. 4e la Bruyere's ordinary Lodging? Eu 
then it muſt be granted, ſays this judicious Critic 
that it bout ſuppoſing either an Antichamber or Cloſet, «Wo 
Man might very eaſily bawe introduc d himſelf to M. dee 


cc 
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la Bruyere, before he had an Apartment in the Hotel- 

de... There was but one Door to open, and but on 

Chamber next the Sky,divided in two by a flight Hanging 

What's all this to the Purpoſe ? Becauſe M. de 

1 Bruyere was but indifferently lodg'd, was he leſ 

N commendable for being Civil, Affable, Complai ij 
x ſant, and Officious ? What wou'd' M. de Vigneu-l 
* Marville have ſaid againſt Socrates , who had much 

more Reaſon to complain of Fortune than M. 4p 

la Bruyere : Wou'd he have laught at his Moderati-¶ t 


on, Humanity, Affability, Complaiſance, . . un-. 
der pretence that not having 2 —— to (el 

up for a Man of Figure in Athens , twas no won; 
der he apply d himſelf to get a Name by Methods 
ſuitable to his Condition? But M. de Vigneul- Mar- 
wille is deceiv'd if he thinks that ſo ſoon as a Man 
of Learning begins to be ill at eaſe in the World, 
he becomes more ſupple, more civil, more ob- 
liging, and more affable ; for we every Day _ | 


* 0 1 
1 


| 
b 
a 


S 


_ 


J M. De la BRUYERE. 
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_— 
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Pitch Men of Learning more uncivil, haughty, 
Pugh, and untractable, than the moſt ſnappiſh 
lan of Buſineſs. There are ſome good Dualities 


7 


my bieb are never perfect when they are acquir d, as the 


my uke de la Rochefoucault has obſerved. Of this 
nade Number is Kind-heartedneſs, Gentleneſs and Com- 


laiſance. This Character which M. de la Bruyere 
{ gi-¶ives his Philoſopher under his Name, or rather b 
nore aking him ſpeak himſelf, is not a whit more his 
por - ¶ Character, than it ought to be that of every Man 
f Scnſe, who has a well-turn'd generous Soul. 
add Now He is the true Philoſopher, who, deſiring to 
idea ive ſocially in the World, finds no Difficulty in 
Je!t:Womprehending, that the beſt Thing he can do, is 
o cndeavour to gain the Friendſhip of Men by all 
riticWWnanner of good Offices. His Advances are not 
ct, «Moſt. He ſoon reaps the Fruit thereof with Inte- 
J. deft. Which ſhews, by the way, that inſfead of be. 
Tote g frighten'd, or ev'n bluſhing at the Name of Philoſs- 
at on ber, there's no Man in the World who ought not to bave 


ging very ſtrong Tincture of Philoſophy, For, -as M. de 
"de . Brujere ſays, (from whom I borrow this Refle- 
leſirion) 1 befits all the World : The Practice of 
* = uſeful io alt Ages, all Sexes, and all Conditions. 
neu. 

Sch Vl. This Fault committed here by M. de Vigneul- 
M. % lar ville, voluntarily or thro Ignorande, of takingHi- 
srati - corically and Literally what M. de la Bruyere meant 


. un- f every ſtudious Man who takes care to cultivate 
o ſei his Reaſon, gives him a freſhOccaſion of declaiming 
won · pon what N. de la Bruyers ſays elſewhere, under 
thode he Perſon of Autiſtbenes, to repreſent the lamen- 
Mar- able Condition of many famous Authors, who, 
Mans Boileas ſays, 88 | 

ord, 
ob- 
meet þ 
With 


IT 


Are not a bit the Plumper for their Faroe. 


Bue 
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Hat if M. de la Bruyerès Circumſtances in the 
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World were none of the eaſieſt, as M. de Vigneu. 
Marwville aſſures us, he is the more to be valu'd foi 
having found Means to cultivate his Mind, and to 
work his Underſtanding to that Degree of Perfe. AP” 
&ion which he did, in Spite of thoſe Diſtraction 
and Chagrins which are occafion'd by the indiſpen. 8" 
fable Neceflity of providing for the ordinary Calbe 
of Life. *Twas no other than what has hap 
pen'd to many celebrated Writers, who, to thei 1 
Same of their Age (of which they were the Or- 
iament) have liv'd.in an extreme Mifery. ” 
M. de Vigneul-Marville himfelf gives us a pretty 
logg Liſt of thoſe indigent. Scholars; and inſtead 
of portitig with their Misfortune, he ſeems touch 
with it, as appears from what he tells us of M. e 
Wer. Why has he not the fame Humanity for 
de la Brupere? This Critic ſeems to inſult hin e 
thus, merely to have an Occaſion to tell us, that he ct 
Was a fore d Author. I know not what M. de Vi 
nedl-Marwville means by a Forcd Author. But for my 
Part, T mould think thoſe Myiters may be call d (oF! 
who compoſe nothing themſelves, thoſe Compi. 
lers of Trumpery , little Tales, and thread-bare| 
Jeſts, and 2 hich any other has as much Right to ſe 
tranſcribe as the ; Authors made in haſte, who 
iy nothing but what might have been ſaid better 
Whole Stile, full of Blunders and paultry prover bia e 


Phraſes, has nothing in it thats exact, polite 
wvely and e ; In a word, who are alway © 
ready to publiſh New Books with nothing New info" 
them. } heh not tell the Reader I mean thoſe at 
Books which terminate in Ana, or which without 


being ſo terminated are perfectly like them. 
know not whether ſuch Gentlemen who for ſom : 


time have delug'd the Bookſellers Shops with theſe e, 
Sort of Performances, are all Forc'd Authors, as N i 
os | | | 


Al. De la BRUYERE. 
vigneul- Marille phraſes it; but one Thing Pm 
ry ſure of, that nothing but extreme Want can 
Ncuſe them, from thus proſticuting their Reputa- 
n by ſuch boyiſh Compilations. If rhe publiſhing 
ll Book is pardonable in any, tis only in thoſe Wrat- 
Wes ho write for Bread, ſays. Moliere in his Miſan- 
rope... 5 Bed bop 
5 ev'n this is no very good Excuſe, if we may 
licve Father Tarteron, who in his Preface to Per- 
and Juvenal ſays pleaſantly , That in, Point g 
inting, a Man ſhould never be preſs'd to it, for all th 
aſons in the World; no, not for the ſaving of bis Life. 
cauſe the Public has with Indulgence receiv'd 
me * Sayings, which dropp'd from certain great 


1 i len in Converſation, and which have been pub- 
fo ' d after their Deaths ; Now, forſooth, no Aus 
him or can f die but there is preſently printed a Col- 
it he ction of the fine Things he had. been heard to 
A eak during his Life: And ſome even take the 


ins to maketheſe So rt of Collections [| in their 
n proper and private Names, for fear no bod 
ould think of performing this Devoir to them af- 


bl r their Deaths. Tis wiſely done of them: For 
t toe Who would have thought of putting to their 
Who ccount fo many beautiful Sentences of Socrates, 
tter riſtippus, Protagoras, Ant iſtbenes, — with which 
bia ey fill thoſe Collections, but which might have 
lic. en ſeen long before in Diogenes Laertius , in Plu- 
war rch, or to be ſure in the Polyanthea? Others, 
vin ore cunning, change the Title. They know 
hose at nothing more eafily impoſes on the Public 
hou — ETTERY TOON IG — EF TES 


I. * Scaligeriana, Thuana, Perroniana, &c. 

ſom } Menagiana, Valeſiana; Fureteriana, Sorberiana, Arlequini- 
cthe{:Wpa, &c. R * EI 
AY e. 


than 


* 
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than a ſpecious Title; and that a Book which l 


12 


under a new Name. And therefore ſeeing tha 
the Public begins to nauſeate Books that end in 
na, they take care to avoid that Termination ii 
the Titles which they give to their Production 
But all this does not leſſen their Ana- ſnĩip; that uM 
they are precipitate Compoſitions , full of unce: 
tain Facts, idle Stories, Deciſions ill grounfled, oY 


utterly deſtitute of Proof, and flat Jeſts , or ſuc 
as one has met with a hundred Times elſewher:W 
Such Authors as theſe may juſtly be call'd For: 
Authors, but not ſuch who have the genuine pen: 
trating Wit of M. de la Brayere, and who - writ 
with fo much Exactneſs, Vivacity, and Delica ci. 
as that Excellent Man does. Now if among th 

Sort of Compilers there are ſome who are no 
ere d through Neoeſſity to publiſh ſuch kind, of Coll 
lections made in haſte , without Choice or Dil 
cretion, they are but the more blameable for that 
and when they were preparing them for the Pre 4 
they ſhould have been told what the . Miſanthroi 
ſays to Orontes, in Moliere, Be rul'd by me, reſiſt ii 

Temptation; Let the Public be depriv d of theſe Amuſe 
men:: And whatever Solicitations you may baue, 4% 


"= 
9 


not quit the Name you hear at Court, of a worthy Gent 
—_ 5 i * Y A 7 
man, in order to be dubb d, by a covetous Printer, i 


$ +. 


that of a ridiculous wretched Author, 


mouldring in the Shops, has fold to Admiratioul 


7 


” n 


But TI muſt return to M. de Vigneul-Marville, fo ; 
fear he ſhou'd think himſelf neglected. I 


: 


VII. After having ſaid , tho God knows upon 
what Grounds , that M. de la Bruyere was a Forc il 
Author, he tells us, that at length bis Merit, illuſtrateii 
by his Sufferings, has ſhone out to the World. Men hav 
epen'd their Eyes, adds he; Virtue bas been ond to bilf 
ak | Virtus) 


IVM De a BRUYERE. © 29 
ne, and M. de la Bruyere changing bis Fortune, 
ks likewiſe chang'd hs Cbaracter. He u no longer 4 
rous Author, humbling himſelf in bis low Condition ; 
„, above the World, and, approaching to the Sun , de- 
7. thoſe who deſpis'd bim, and diſcovers their Shame 
bi, Narration. © The World mutinys againſt 
ion a Man that begins to grow in Repute ; thoſe he 
eſteems his Friends hardly pardon a growing 
Merit, or the firſt Report that ſeems to give him 
a Share of the Glory they poſſeſt; they hold out 


uc co Extremity, till the Prince has declar'd him- 
here ſelf by Recompences : Then. they immediately 
Force congratulate him, and from that Day he takes 


Place as a Man of Merit ”. That is to ſay in plain 
Word, continues our Cenſurer, that the Acadamy 
„fore d to admit M. de la Bruyere, and conſented to 
becauſe the Time foretold by M. Peliſſon was come, 
no z. That the Academy, through an unaccountable Policy. 

bearing to make Advances and to go out and meet 
„„, Alen in order to introduce them into their Society, 
that rd ſuffer themſelves to be ſway'd byIntereſt and Bribes, 
Prebh w0u'd in Spite of themſelves, grant That to Favour, 
l ir refus d to grant, out of Choice , to Capacity 


fiſt tig. An admirable way of Arguing, this! 
{muſe Ah, M. de Vigneul-Marville , you 're a deſperate 
ve , Fencer at Criticiſm ! How I pity poor M. de ls 
Gentle. Brujere for having You to his Enemy!“ Give 


leave, Sir, to ſpeak to you in the Words of 
% to Climene in the Critique de Þ Ecole des femmes; 
r you admirably well act the Part of that cele- 
Wated Precieuſe : || You, like her, have a Penetration, 


n _” 


a — 
n 


* 
— 
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; upon M. de la Bruyere's own Words. Chap, XII. of Judgment. 
Forc it Theſe Words are taken our of Ia Critique de I Ecole des Fem- 


. nd. apply'd te the preſent SubjeF. 
I [| Scene ih ä | 
14 to bel _ 


Virt uly 
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Which others hawe not; You are offended with the Shadow 
F Things, and can give a criminal Meaning to the moſt i 
innocent Expreſſions. Forgive the Application. But 
barring Raillery , how comes this dangerous Cri- Wh 
tic to poiſon, us with ſuch Innocent Words as thoſe 
which he. quotes out of M. de la Bruyere's Book 
Who reveal'd to him that thoſe Words muſt be un- 
derſtood of M. de la Bruyere, more than of any o- 
ther Perſon who begins to grow in Repute in the 
World? Did M. de la Bruyere tell it him as a Secret? 
But how.ſhou'd he do it, ſince in his Speech to the 
Academy he declares expreſly., and without Equi- 
vocation, that he made uſe of no Mediation to be 
admitted into that Body? Your Voices alone, ſays he 
to thoſe Gentlemen, your Voices ever free and arbitra. 
75, afford a Place in the French Academy: You have 
granted it me, Gentlemen, and with ſo good a Grace, [vi 

. UNANIMOUS 4 Conſent, that I owe and will hold it by thei 
ſole Tenure of your good Pleaſure : It was neither bigh 
Station, nor Credit, nor Riches, nor Authority, nor Fu. 
wour , that cou'd Influence you, I am without all theſi 
Things. I want every Thing. A Book which for in 
Singularity met with ſome Succeſs, and the falſe and ma- 
licious Applications whereof might hgve done me a Pre 
juice in the Minds of Perſons leſs equitable a 4 pere J 
trating than your (elves , was all the Mediation which || 
made uſe of, and which gon accepted. Can any Man 
believe that M. de la Bruyere wou'd have ſpoken in 
this manner, if he had been admitted into the A- 
cademy at the Recommendation of his Prince 
Wou' d it not have been an unpardonable Boldneſs 
and Ingratitude ? If M. de Vigneul-Marville had 
read M. de la Bruyere's Speech, tis likely he wou'd 
not have pronounc d ſo confidently, that he ow'd his 
Reception into the Academy, to the King's Favour: 
But I miſtake, he had read it, and faw that M. 4. 
Is Brahere declares plainly, That he employ'd no Medi- 


ation 


that M. Peliſſon is amaz d they did not ask, beſides i 
theſe Privileges, an Exemption from Taxes, which 
in all Probability they might have obtain'd without 

' Difficulty. But ſuppoſe the Place of an Academic 
were one of the moſt conſiderable in the King 
dom; where is M. de la Bruyere mentien'd in the 
Paſſage quoted by M. de Vigneul-Marwille ? What is 
there There that can be apply'd to him more than 
to any other Man of Merit whom the King thinks 
fit to raiſe to ſome 5 3 Poſt ? Is there no 

e 
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Man in France but M. de la Bruyere, whoſe ſhining ll 
Qualities have expos d them to Envy, ſo ſoon as i 1 
they have begun to break out to the World? If fo, WF. 

our Age is a great deal more reaſonable than the 
preceding ones, which furniſh us with ſo many a 
Examples of an ill-natur'd Jealouſy. „, 
T have a little too much enlarg'd upon this Ar- ; 
ticle: For, only propoſing rhe Grounds of M. d 
Vigneul- Marville's Criticiſm, had been enough to de- ' 
monſtrate the Weakneſs of it. But I was deſirous Wl, 
to ſhew by this Example, into what Inconveniences 
theſe paſſionate Cenſurers run themſelves, who, at 3 
any rate, are for crying down ſuch Perſons or Wri- .. 
rings as have not the good Fortune to pleaſe them. 
Blinded by this Prejudice, they take every thing by WM. 

the wrong Handle, Cenſure at random the moſt 

innocent Expreſſions, boldly condemn the beſt Pla- WW. 
ces of a Work without giving themſelves the Trou- Wh. 
ble to underſtand them, and thereby expoſe them- a 
ſelves to the Cenſure of all the World. 7 
i} ® Ceci Sadreſſe 2 vom, 8c. . 
— — ic 


* Fables choikGes de M. de Ia Fontaine, Lib. V. Fab. XVI 
This 


* | © This is addreſs'd to You, Spirits of the laſt 


910 Lou torment yourſelves to no manner of pur- 
eie poſe. Do you think that your Teeth leave any 
5. Marks of their Rage upon ſo many excellent 
the e Works? No, No; They are, to You, Braſs, 
un Steel, Diamond. ne 
nks , VIII. What our Cenſurer adds as a finiſhing 


10 ve already confuted, ſince tis built on the ſame 
3 * | 
the 


any mble in Appearance, nor more haughty in Reality than 


ldneſs and Confidence. People may refuſe to give 
my Writings their juſt Recompence; but can- 


Ar- 
I. de 


* 

* 
bs - 
* 


de- What will hinder me from deſpiſing it? As M. 
"OU BR /72ncul- Marville quotes theſe Words, they can't 
aces == apply'd to any but M. de la Bruyere. But, as I 
a7 a before, Who has reveal'd to this ſharp-ſighted 
'It- Sricic, that M. de la Bruyere meant himſelf, and not 
© = well any other Philoſopher, who, laſhing the Vi- 
8 1 s of Mankind in order to their Amendment, has 
Pla. Right to deſpiſe thoſe that make it their Study to 
ou. n down his Works? A Man need only read the 


ole Paſſage to be convinc'd that it ought to be 
derſtood in this latter Senſe. *Tis ſomewhat too 
ng to be tranſcrib'd here. You will find it in the 
th Chap. Of FUDGMENT. But if our 


icable to M. de la Bruyere himſelf, I don't ſee that 
ey contain any thing. very extravagant, if they 
taken in their true genuine Senſe. It is * 

y 


— 


VI. 
This 


Order, who, being good for nothing yourſelves, 
make it your principal Buſineſs to Bite others. 


3 troke to the pretended Character of M. de la 
Er ycre, cannot have more Solidiry than what we 


oundation. No Philoſopher, ſays he, was ever more 


de la Bruyere. He gets aſtride bis Great Horſe; 
4 in proportion as be riſes, he ſpeaks with the greater 


not leſſen their Reputation: Or if they ſhou'd, 


enſurer will at any Rate have theſe Words be ap- 


Me. 
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by thoſe Perſons who go about to leſſen the Repu- 
tation of a Book, we are to underſtand thoſe envi- 
ous: People, who only act ſo out of mere Spite, a 
appears from the wretched Arguments they make 
uſe of to compaſs their Ends. Now what better 
Courſe can a Man take in this Caſe, than to con- 
temn their vain Inſults? And conſequently,” if M. 
de la Bruyere was ever expos'd to the Hatred of ſuch 
Men, why might he not ſay, © You:cannot leſſen tbe 
* Reputation of my Writings by yout flat Witticiſms, 
& or by the wrong and malicious Applications you 
© make of my Words? But if you ſhou'd for a 
* while impoſe on the Public by your Calumnic Wl 
© and odious ill-grounded Reflexions, bo ſhall hin. 
Y der me from e you? You expect perhaps that 
I ſhou'd give my ſelf the Trouble to Anſwer you. 
But you're miſtaxen. That wou'd be giving 2 
Weight to your empty Reaſonings. I rather 
*, chuſe to look on 'em with Contempt, as they 


** deſerve.” Allowing that M. de la Bruyere hall 
- expreſt himſelf in this manner, or that what hc 
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does ſay is capable of ſuch a Meaning, yet how 
does he deſerve Cenſure? Is it not certain, that. 
upon many Occaſions tis a laudable Pride not to 


value the ineffectual Niblings of Envy ? This wa 
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the Conduct obſerv'd by M. Boileau: And yet who 


"Io 


blames that Great Man for chuſing racher to enrich 
the Public with New Pieces, than to waſte hs Time 
in refuting all thoſe impertinent Criticiſms which 
were at fitſt made on the Works he publifh'd ? Anil 
who does not wiſh that the famous M. Arnaud hall 
employ'd himſelf to better Purpoſe than in argu 

ing with his Adverſaries, in which he ſpent the belt 
Part of his Life? IE 


Buß 


of My De la BRUYERE, 35. 


But to return to M. Vigneul-Marville : May we 
Mot truly ſay, that, if M. de la Bruyere had ſeen this 
=DSdious Portrait which that dangerous Critic has 
ade of his Perſon without any Appearance of 
= caſon, he wou'd have made no other Reply than 
at, * Theſe who without knowing us, think evil of as, 
y 6 0 U no harm = *T's not Us they attack, i the P han- 
„ their gun Imagination? Hor, as I have ſhewn, 
nere is nothing in all this whore Picture that 
copy'd after Nature : The whole Piece being 
ran at Random, and without any Reſemblance 


che Original, which the Painter intended gre 
25 wo, | 51 W an 1 . 
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But enough of the Perſon o 


on of M. de la Bruyere: 
ow let us ſte what our Critic finds amiſs in his 
| Y # W625 | | 4% 
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t helf M. de la Bruyere's own dt, Ch. 12. 
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Of M. de la Bruyere s Book, entituld 


8 


The CHARACTERS: Or the 


£ 4 


4 * 


Mamners of the Preſent Age. 
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I. 1 F Averring were Proving, never was Boo 
better criticiz d than that of M. de la Brie 


4 
9 


4 


has been by M. de Vigneul-Marville. But ſince ever) Y ; 


Man who ſets up for a Critic, becomes a Party ill 
the Cauſe, his Evidence goes for nothing befor: 
the Tribunal of the Public. After ſuch a Man ha 
declar'd that ſuch or ſuch an Author diſpleaſes him 
tis no longer neceſſary that he ſhou'd tell us in dit 


"£3 
7 


ferent Places and in different Manners, that h 


condemns his Thoughts, Style or Expreſſions. V 
know it already. All that is expected from him i} 


py 


* ” 


2d 


to demonſtrate clearly and 1 that ſuch or ſuc 
a Paſſage of the Book he pretends to animadver 
upon, is worthy of Condemnation. 4 


7 


I know very well "bs learned Men hav f 
contracted a Habit of Retailing their own pri ; 
vate Opinions without ſupporting them by an 
Proof. But that was not the Way they got thei 
Reputation by. On the contrary,'twas a Fault the 
were always blam'd for by all Men of Senſe in th 
Republic of Literature. Tis likewiſe true, thai 
many learned Men, who at this day write in Latin 
are pretty forward to excuſe this Method, becaulif 

they not unwillingly imitate it: But Men of ſoun 
Senſe can't away with it: And particularly thei 

; | Mag 


of M. De la BRUXERE. 


agiſterial Airs are not to be born in Works writ- 


as been ſeen in France in M. Dacier's Tranſlation 
f Horace. That Critic being willing to recommend 
is Author and the Notes with which (as Father 
TT arteron ſays pleaſantly ) he has block'd him up, is 
ternally putting us in Mind that this is admirable, 
Incomparable, inimitable. . . . and that ſuch a Paſ- 
ge is to be read thus, that no Body ever rightly 
W:plain'd That other Paſſage, that tis capable of no 
cher Senſe, that it muſt be underſtood ſo and ſo, 
c all che Commentators, Ancient or Modern, ſay 
©" Bvhac they pleaſe, .... Cc. But by theſe Maſter- 
"ike Deciſions, that learned Critic has expos'd him- 
elf to the Raillery of all the World: For, as Father 
arteron very well obſerves, nothing diſobliges or ſhocks 
Reader more than that Poſitive, Abſolute, and oftentimes 
roundleß Air of Authority, which is ſeen to tyrannize 
4 9 n certan Books. 
1 And indeed ſuch a Criticiſm, void of Proofs, is 
= no manner of uſe. What ſignifies it for me to 
Snow that ſuch a Thought or ſuch a Work diſplea- 
s you, if I'm ignorant of the Reaſons for which 
ou condemn it? For inſtance, I have been lately 
Wading the Voyage to the World of Deſcartes, compos'd 
Father Daniel; and was charm'd with the Sim- 
MW icicy of his Style, Purity of his Expreſſion, and 
plc ore eſpecially the Solidity of his Arguments. But 
I. % Vigneul-Marville.thinks fit to publiſh in Print 
at * the Author of that Book is an inſipid Buffoon. 
== m I oblig'd, upon ſight of this airy Deciſion, to 
irrender up my own Judgment, and embrace the 


4 en in the Vulgar Tongue. An Example of this 


L Dpinion of M. de Sen * I dont believe 
Tau kimſelf will prefume to exact apy ſuch thing of 
ou | : ws 
* Melanges d' Hiſt. p. 152, 
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me. But if he did not think to inſtru ſome-body lp 
by this Criticiſm, why did he make it? Why throw 

away his Time? The Author of the Dialogues of 
the Dead fays wittily, That as lazy as be i, be wou'd 


engage, were he well paid fort, to criticiſe all the Book: il 
that are written. Tho" it ſeems to be a pretty extenſive 

Employment, adds he, Pm certain I ſhowd hade Time 

enough to be idle. But that Judicious Author wou'd Wk 
have liked the Employment much better, if he had 
bethought himſelf of this other Method of Criti- 
ciſing, wherein a Man ſuppoſes what he pleaſe: 
without troubling himſelf to prove it: A Method 
ſo ſhort and caſy, that, in following it, the bet 


Books may be anſwer'd without taking the Pains (ol 
much as to read them. *Tis true, ſuch a Criticiſm, 
is liable to this ſmall Inconvenience ; that as it Ml 

eaſily made, fo tis eafily deſtroy'd. For there's no 
body but has a Right to hiſs at all ſuch naked, uni 
ſupported Dgcifions, and to oppoſe to them other 
directly contrary : So that by Criticiſing in thilli 
manner, a Man is no forwarder at the Upſhot thai 
the Marquis in the Play call'd the Critick of the Scha 
of Women; who being reſolv'd to run down tha 
Piece, fancy'd he did Wonders by ſaying in thi 
Tone of a Maſter, He thought it execrable, to the 3 


: 


»3 


— — 2 — 8 5 


my 


Degree execrable, what they call Execrable. But he wil 
ſoon givn to underſtand, that this Deciſion of hl 
tended to juſt nothing at all, by being anſwer 
And J, dear Marquis, think Your Judgment exccrabi g 
Every poſitive Cenſurer, who expects to be believ f 
upon an ipſe dixi, ought to be anſwer'd in the ſan 
manner: For if he takes the liberty to reject ui 
Sentiment of another, without giving any Reaſcl 
cvery Man has a Right to reje& his with the ſamlf 
Freedom, 
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Ik M. de Vigneul-Marville had thought of this, he 
4d apply'd himſelf more than he has done, to 
ow prove particularly and rationally, that M. de ls Bru- 
5 of Wcre's BOOK is full of falſe Thoughts, obſcurely 
nd ill expreſt, inſtead of telling us in general, 


ook: hat, if M, de la Bruyere bad choſen 4 good Style, 
fro Britten with Purity, and made bis Portraits more perfect, 
"ime Wo Man cou'd have diſeſteem d his Book without Injuſtice*; 
ou'd har , be uſes forc'd Tranſpoſitions ; that, be has ne 
had regular Stile; that, he writes at Random, employing 
iti. Far-ferch Expreſſions for very "common Tbings; and 
eaſes that, hen he means to ſpeak of more exalted Matters, 


he weakens them by vulgar Expreſſions, and makes the 
Prong and the weak grovel alike ; that, he inceſſantly 
im, at a Sublime , which he does not underſtand ,*and 
hich he ſometimes places in Things, ſometimes in Words, 
i ithout ever catching that Point of Unity, which recon- 

cls Words with Things, in which conſiſts the whole Se- 
„ un cret and Fineſſe of this marvellous Art. But to what 
pPurpoſe ſerve all theſe looſe wild Aſſertions, if they 
are not ſubſtantially prov d by inconteſtable Exam» 
ples? I much eſteem all tbè good Things which M. de 
la Bruyere has drawn from our good Authors , conti- 
nues our Critic, with the fame Air of a Maſter, 

= who expects to be believ'd on his Word; but I don't 
he l eff cer the Manner of bis introducing them. I rather 


1e WS %%% be bad giv'n them to us juſt as be found them, in- 
of i fend of 4 Take them as he does, with his Fargon. I 
wer Wl commend the good Intent ion he had to reform the Manners 
ecr abit of rhe preſent Age, by diſcovering its weak Sides; but J 
elier Wl n by no means approve bis ſeeking theſe weak Sides in 
e {am % 00% Imagination, rather than in the Manners tbem- 
ct tiles; and that by training every Thing be repreſents, he 
calc bond draw Pictures from his own Heat „ and not after 


the Life, as the Subject requires, I don't deſpiſe the 
Rules for well-wrizing , which M. de la Bruyere pro- 
duces in his Characters; but then I can't endure to ſee him 

me. ” violate 
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is a bold one, a very bold one, and ſuch as the Publit 


ner, and that the Undertaker is not, by far, equal to the 2 


to complain of it. For he has no more Reaſon toi 
contradict theſe Gentlemen, than they have to 


- againſt the Characters of the Age, he enters into Dili 


4 I 


nnn 
* 


** 
violate thoſe Rules which are founded on Good Senſe, 1» Ml 
fallow the Irregularities of | a Capricions Genius. 7 
conclude, I praiſe the Deſign of M. de la Bruyere : 1 


9 if 


might have receiv'd ſome Benefit from; but I do not ſticl 2 | 
to ſay, that this Deſign is not executed in a Maſterly Man-. 
Greatneſs of the Enterprize. A dreadful Charge! but 
what do we learn from all this? No. earthly Thing 


G * 
1 + 


but that M. de Vigneul-Marwville does not approve of 


M. de la Bruyere's Book; ſo that all who eſteem 


this Book before they read this Criticiſm, may ſa 


diculous and 8 We ſhould not, tis true, bei 
cer the wi oj 
but M. de Vigneul- Marville wou'd have no juſt Cauſe 
light his Criticiſm, which is not warranted by any 
Authority but his own. This is what M. de Vigneuif 
Marville ought to have guarded againft, eſpe 
cially ſince in moſt of the Things which he# ſay 


ſpute with M. Menage. For if he had Reaſon not ti 
yield to the Authority of that Learned Man,oughl 
not he to have ſuppos d, that they who ſhou'd real 
his Criticiſm, wou'd no more value his Authority 
than he does that of the Menagiana ? And this, bil 
the way, ſhews very plainly the Uſefulneſs of thoſ 
naked Deciſions, which People take upon them ta 
crowd into thoſe Books which end in Aua and of 
ther Works form'd on the ſame Model. A 

Theſe general Reflections might almoſt ſuffic 
to deſtroy what M. Vigneul- Marville has thought fi 
to publiſh againſt M. de la Bruyere's Book; for mol 
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3 of M. De la BRUYER E. 41 3 
his Remarks are either grounded upon his 
n bare Authority, which in this Caſe ought not _— 
: ve reckon'd as any thing; orelſe upon the Sup- ; 
ublie ation he makes gratu and without Proof, that 
[tick e Book he pretends to criticize is a Senſeleſs Book. 
Han. his is what we are now going to ſee , Article by 
o th cicle. But as it is of {Mall Concern to the Pub- 4 
| but ME, to know chat a Book can be refuted, unleſs 


1 
1 
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hing is Refutation inſtructs them in ſomething, I ſhall 1 

ve of deavour to demonſtrate by Reaſon, the contra- 1 

em of what M. Vigneul- Marville has barely advanc'd _ J 

y ſaychout Proof. | 

HA | | 

Sir, II. M. de la Bruzere concludes his Book with theſe. 

Ari ords : If theſe Characters dont take, I ſhall wonder 

ec, be i: : And if they do take, I ſhall wonder at that too. 

cher, he Variety and Uncertainty of Men's Judgment 

Zauſ: fo great, that M. de la Bruyere might very well 

on to eak thus of a Work, wherein he had endeavour'd 

ve to give a genuine Repreſentation of the Manners 

van his Age. For, believing on the one Hand, that | 

gneu had faithfully executed his Deſign, ( otherwiſe ? 

eſpe ought not to have publiſh'd his Book) he might 

3 ſay ell wonder at the Miſcarriage of a Book, which 

o DiMWncain'd nothing but Truths, almoſt as obvious to 

not ti ery body as to himſelf ; and on the other Hand, 

oughWW@nſidering the Fantaſticalneſs and extreme Diffe- 

1 rea nce of Human Judgments, he cou'd not but be 

ori prizd, if thofe Truths ſhou'd happen to be re- 

is, bil" d by the Generality of Readers. This I take 

those be the true Meaning of that Sentence which 

em i- 4 Vigneul. Marwille will have to be ambiguous. 

1d ee it fo, or no, tis with this he begins the Cen- 

Ire he thought fit to paſs upon M. de la Bruyere's 

ſuffic ook. If theſe Characters don't take, ſays M. de la 

ght f ere, 1 ſhall wonder at it: And if they do take, 1 
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ſhall wonder at that too, For my Part, * ſays M. 4 
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Vigneul-Marville, I ſhall wonder at it too. As mud 2 
as to ſay , He does not much approve of tho 
Characters. With all my Heart. But if he wil 
reſolv'd to let the Public know this, he ought, am 
the ſame time, to have diſcover d to them his Re 
ſons for it, ſuppoſing modeſtly that the Public i 
not-very ſollicitous to be inform'd about his Dil 
taſtes ; and this is what he has not done, as I thin 4 
and hope to demonſtrate in the remaining Part ill 


of 
= 


A 


theſe few Sheets. 1 however frankly confeſs , al 
M. de Vigneul- Marville, that M. de la Bruyere's BH 
xs of a Nature to incite the reading it. In all Ages Til 
who have written againſ# the Manners of their Age, hail 
met with Readers in great Numbers, and favouralli 
Readers too, becauſe of the Inclination moſt People hay 
for Satire, and the Pleaſure they feel in ſeeing their Neil 
'bours Defects laid open, while their own are conceal il 
ev'n from themſelves. Tho" Barclay's Euphormill 
touches the Vices of the Courts of Europe, only in gl 
ral, and but ſlightly, yet his Book has been preedily ra 
and is ſo to this Day. The ſame may be ſaid of the ON 
ges, the Genius Szculi , and other the like Boll 
No wonder then if M. de la Bruyere's Characters 2 
had ſuch a Run, and bore Nine Editions, ſince, entrifl 
into a Detail of the Vices of the preſent Age, be chal 
cteriſes All bath of Court and City, who are tainted vi 
any of thoſe Vices. The moſt malicioas Curioſity cat 
at it, as it does at all thoſe Libels and] Writ 
which ſuppoſe Keys for the underſtanding them. The Of 
has a ſtrange itching to be inform'd of the Vices of | 
Court: The Courtiers on their Side love to caſt il 
Eyes down on the Vices of the Citiz.ens, to make tb 
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mud es merry with them ; and the Countrey i inconcei- 
=; greedy to bear the ſcandalous News of both Court 
E WY City * 5 


o then ttis ſolely to the Inclination moſt Men 
ve for Satire, that M. de la Bruyere's Book is be- 
lden for that general Approbation it has met with 
thin France, where it has been printed uo leſs than Nine 
e,, and will doubtleſs be till printed-on for the 
nc Reaſon. From this bleſſed way of arguing, 
„ Ball wou'd follow, that the Satires of Horace, Perſſus, 


e eſteem'd upon any other Account, than for the 
oral eaſure moſt Men take in entertaining themſelves 
le b: With the Vices of Others. But with M. de Vigneul- 

villes good leave, the Caſe is not ſo. Men 
iceal mite thoſe Authors, becauſe they are full of Wit, 
1ormilif d the ſeveral Portraits they draw of Human Er- 


in gars, exact, their Raillery fine, ſolid, and agree- 
ly reply expreſt. ... . And whenever they fall upon 
the (OW aifing what is Praiſe-worthy, as they very often 


„ the Reader is as much affected by thoſe Elogi- 
rs bens, as with the Satirical Strokes with which their 


1 


ent orks are interſpers d. 

e cha | | | EIA LO 

ted v Becauſe we every Day hear, from the Pulpit, 
cataſieneral Maxims upon moſt Subjects, therefore 
ri me Writers form themſelves upon the ſame Me- 
The CF od of Reaſoning, which teaches nothing. For 
es of ommonly ſpeaking, if thoſe general Maxims be 
aſt ken rigoroutly and in the full Extent of the 
ke Terms made uſe of to expreſs them, they are falſe : 


And if they are conſider'd in a looſe indefinite 
denſe, they are of no Uſe, and ſay no more than 
yhat every body knows already. This is eaſily 
een in the Point before us. *Tis certain Men 
ave Malice; every body agrees it, But _ it 
TOM 
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25 Til yvenal, Regnier, Boileau, &c. neither were nor 
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An Account of the Life and Writings iſ 
from thence be concluded, that this Malice go- 
verns all their Judgments ? No. If Men if 
have Spitefulneſs, they have likewiſe good Senſe, 
If they laugh at the Picture of a Fool, a Miſer, : 
Coward, a Coxcomb, . . . . ; . tis not always | 
becauſe they love to be diverted at anothef's Ex 
pence, but becauſe there is repreſented to them an 
Idea of thoſe different Characters in lively and na. 
tural Colours, which never fails to pleaſe. A 
Proof of this is, that theſe Portraits divert them, 
tho* they have no Thoughts of applying them to 
any Original actually exiſting. For this Reaſon WW 
tis, Men love Comedy, wherein are ſeen Human 
Weakneſſes turn'd agreeably into Ridicule, without 
thinking on any Perſon in the World, in whom | 
they have obſerv'd the leaſt Likeneſs. For In- 
ſtance, when the Pit is diverted with ſeeing the Wl 
Play of Tartuffe, no Man there ſets before his Eyes 
any one of: his Acquaintance , whoſe . Chara- i 
&er reſembles an Hypocrite: But the Picture 
of that Raſcal pleaſes them, becauſe all its Fea- WM 
tures are well drawn, and admirably well ſuit the 
Character which the Poet deſign'd to give him. 
And this is the Reaſon why a Miſer is ſometimes il 
diverted at the Repreſentation of a Miſer, of i 
which he himſelf is the moſt perfect Original, 
and from whom oftentimes the Picture was 
drawn. = #5 


+ Each Man s nicely ſhown in this new Glaſs, 
And ſmiles to think he i not meant the Aſs : 
A Miſer often laughs the firſt, to find 

A faithful Draught of bis own ſordid Mind: 
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And Fops are with ſuch Care and Cunning Writ, 


1 
Le 
8. 
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1 | They like the Piece for which themſelves did fir. - 
a7 But ſuppoſing that innate Malice helps us to 


nd a Pleaſure in theſe Sort of Shows, 
and in the reading of Satirical Books, yet this 
ame Malice is not conftantly and generally ſo 
Woreat,” as to blind the Judgment of the Majority of 


"oF WMcn, and to make them reliſh all Sorts of Satire 
\em tho ever ſo impertinent. If that were ſo, there 
n to nad been preſerwd a thouſand ſtupid Libels full of 


Gall and Venom, which have been written in all 

Ages againſt the Greateſt Men. Never were fo 
many Satires ſeen as in the time of the League. But 
what's become of them? They are for ever vaniſh'd, 
Wunleſs it be the famous Catholicon of Spain, from whoſe 


the 5 Value Time has not in the leaſt detracted. Whence 
Eye: ariſes this Diſtinction in Favour of that Piece? 
rg. Ils it from the Malice of Men, and their Love of 


atire? No; But from the intrinſic Goodneſs of 
the Piece, which, as Father Rapin ſays, ſurpaſſes eve- 


my ry Ting that bar been written in that Kind theſe laſt . 
in ge. There is ſeen throughout that Work, adds that 
me; Learned Jeſuit, à certain Delicacy of Wit, which ſhines 

of A: brcugh the rude and groſs Cuſtoms of that Time: And 
a | the little Verſes of that Work are of a very fine and na- 
wa; 74 Character. This, I fay, is what has preſerv'd 


that Satire, and which made it ſo much eſteem'd 
the very Moment twas publiſh'd : For, as M. de 
Vigneul-Marville ſays in his very curious Obſer- 


ations on that Piece, the Moment *rwas publiſh'd, e- 
| very Body was charm'd with it. 
Pag. 198. of his Melanges. 
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But without running ſo far back, how many S2. 
tirical Libels were publiſh'd in France againſt Car. 
dinal Mazarin? Nothing was then ſeen, throughout th 
Town, ſays the 4 Hiſtory of thoſe Times, but Defa. 
matory Libels, Ballads, Satirical Verſes, feign'd Storien Wil 
State Di[courſes awd political Debates, wherein Mazarin 
was repreſented in the moſt odious manner, and the Royal 
Family is ſelf nat much fawour'd.; Here was Matti 
enough for the Maligniry of Men: And yet of 1 
ſelf it was not ſuſficienc to, give a Value to thoſe 
Libets, or prevent their ling into Oblivion. 
It is true, the Malice, the: Pallion, and the De. 
fire of decrying the Perſons who are the Subject di 
a Satirical Work, may for a time keep up the Vogu 
of it. But if it is dull and impertinent, the WorliM 
grows weary of it almoſt as ſoon as of fulſom P 
negyric. A thouſand ridiculous Pamphlets, which 
were produc'd during the *:laſt War, at Pari 
London, Vienna, the Hague, Amſterdam, and other 
Places, are a good Proof of this. Tho bought uM 
and read with Eagerneſs for ſome Months, they 
were thrown aſide in a ſhort. time, to make way 
For others, which being no better than the reſt, 
ſoon underwent the ſame Diſgrace. 3 
When therefore a Satire is generally eſteem'd, 
tis not enough to ſay, in order to damn it, tha 
this general Eſteem proceeds only from the Incli- 
nation Men have to make themſelves merry with 
the Failings of others. This way of Arguing 
can't be admitted, till a Satire, which has had 2M 
Currency for ſome time, comes to ſink and be dei 
ſpis d. Then indeed, after a Man has manifeſtly 
prov'd the Faults of it (which mult be done) ht 
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J M. De la BRUYERE. 
ay fay, that what kept up its Credit ſo long, 
otwithſtanding fee Groſſneſs, was the ſpiteful 
tleaſure Men took 


j ; onſequently if M. 4% Vigneul-Marville does not 


rin BE ke the Characters of the Age, tho they are general- 
Roya eſteem'd, he cannot (to juſtify his Diſſike) rea- 
ae onably fay , that 718 no wonder M. de la Bruyere's 
of. EHARACTERS bave bad ſuch a Run, and bore Nine 
hose ditions, ſince, entring into a Detail of the Vices of the 
7 recent Age, be characterixes All, both of Court and Ci- 
Dee, bo are tainted with any of thoſe Vices. For if M. 
GN oF Bruyere has well executed his Deſign, his Work 
05 WE 2nnoc but be valu'd, like Boileau's Satires, and Mo- 
Vorl eres Comedies: And if he has executed it other- 
i. iſe than well, tis Matter of Amazement that his 
111 BB ook has been ſo long and ſo generally eſteem'd. 
Shs o that if M. de Vigneul-Marwille is of Opinion, that 


de Ia Brupere has miſrepreſented the Manners of 
is Age, he ſhou'd prove it by Reaſons drawn from 


en, which of it ſelf is not ſufficient to make a 


le time. 6 

= But what plainly diſcovers, that this Book of 
baractert, does not owe the Approbation it has 
et with, to the extraordinary Paſſion which the 
-1ty has to be acquainted with the Vices of the 
ourt, to the Pleaſure which the Court takes in 
entertaining it ſelf with the Failings of the City, 
or to the inconceivable Greedineſs the Countre 
as to be inform'd of the ſcandalous News of Ei- 
her; is, that the firſt Editions of M. de la Bruyeres 
Book went preſently off, tho” it then contain'd ve- 
few of thoſe Characters which cou'd poſſibly be 
WP Pply'd coparticular Perſons. 


31/8 
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Be- 


47 


in diverting themſelves at the 
oft of thoſe whom. it turn'd into Ridicule. And 


4 he Work it ſelf, and not from the Malignity of 


itleſs Satire keep its Ground for any conſideraa 


14 


An Aecomnt of the Life ang Writings 
= | Beſide, the Book is no leſs. admir'd in foreign 
Countries than it is in France. It has perhaps 

been oftner printed at Bruſſels than Paris. Hol- 

land vends vaſt Numbers of them; and in England 

it is ſo univerſally liked, that T am inform'd there 

has been Six Editions ev'n of its Tranſlation. 
Have theſe People too a fange Itching , as M. de 

V reneul-Marville calls it, to be acquainted with the 

Vices of all thoſe of the French Nation' who make 

any Figure at Paris or Verſailles ? But how ſhou'd 

they come by that Curioſity towards Perſons whoſe 
very Names they are ignorant of? And how are 
they able to pick them out in the CHARACTERS 
OF THE AGE, wherein not only thoſe pretend- 

ed Perſons are not nam'd , but the Characters 
which are giv'n them contain nothing but what 
thoſe Foreigners may as well apply to a thouſand 
other People, as to thoſe whom ſome Folks fancy 
the Author had in his Eye ? An Engliſhman , for 
Example, opens M. de la Bruyere's Book, and there 
meets with this Character: Argira pulls off her 
Glove to ſhew her white Hand; remembers very punctual- 
dy to talk of ber little Shoe , that ſhe may be ſuppos'd to 
2 | {4 a little Foot; ſhe laughs at things pleaſant or ſerious 
to ſhew her fine Set of Teeth : If ſhe diſcovers her Ears, 
tis becauſe they're well made; and if ſhe does not dance, 
tis becauſe ſhe is not well ſatisfy'd with her Shape, which 

is ſomewhat too Square; She knows perfectly well what 

is for her Intereſt, one thing only excepted , ſhe is aways 

ta king, and wants Wit. Muſt this Engliſhman needs 
apply himſelf to M. de Vigneul-Marville, (for he, 

it ſeems, is the only Perſon fit to be conſulted in 
this Caſe ). to be inform'd what Perſon either of 
the Court or City M. de la Bruyere deſign'd to re- 
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preſent under the Name of Argyrs? This is not 
neceſſary. has no more to do than to caſt his 
Eyes round him, and he will find Perſons enough 
who that Character fits. Which is ſufficienc 
to make him ſenſible that M. de la Bruyere has well 
deſcrib'd in this Place the Weakneſs and Blindneſs 
of moſt People, who neglecting to look into their 
greateſt Defects, are very quick-ſighted to their 
leaſt good Qualities. EW 

Beſides, by M. de Vigneul- Marville's manner of 
Speaking of M. de la Bruyere's Book, one wou'd 
ſwear he never read it. For by maintaining, as he 
does, that the great Succeſs it meets with from the 
Public, proceeds merely from an. ill-natur'd Plea- 
ſure which Men take in ſeeing their Neighbour's Faults 
laid open; he ſeems to ſuppoſe it to be no- 
thing but a Heap of Satyrical Portraits of the whole 
Town, as he expreſſes it. And yet nothing is leſs 
true than ſuch a Suppoſition. For the Book does 
not only, almoſt throughout, conſiſt of ſolid Re- 
| flexions, which ſolely reſpect the Virtues or Vices 
of Men, without any reference to any Perſon what- 
ever, as Will appear to every Man that will give 
himſelf the trouble to read it: But likewiſe moſt of 
the Draughts therein contain'd, can no more be 
apply'd to certain particular Perſons, than to a 
Thouſand others whom M. de la Bruyere never ſaw: 
And ſome others (not a few) contain the Elogium 
of Perſons the moſt diſtinguiſh'd for Virtue or Me- 


rit, that have appear'd in France towards the end of 


the XVIIth Century: Characters much more pro- 
per to excite the Envy of Men, than to awaken 
that MH natur d Curioſity, which, according to M. de 
Vieneul- Marville, makes them find ſo great a Plea- 
ſure in ſeeing. their Neighbour's Failings detected, while 
their own are hid, even from themſelves , that it gives 
them a Reliſh for very flat and ſenſeleis Satires, ſuch 
as the Characters of the Age. Eh But 
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But ſince we are falln upon the Article of the | 


Portraits which M. de la Bruyere has interſpers d 
in his Book, we ſhall tranſport hither all that our 
Critic ſays of them elſewhere, that we may make 
= better Judgment thereof by ſeeing it all toge- 
cher. 


III. M. de Vigneul-Marville begins to ſpeak of the 
Portraits which are ſpread throughout M. de 1 
Bruyere's Book, by attacking with the utmoſt Intre- 
pidity the advantageous Judgment which was made 
of them by M. Menage in the Collection of Thoughts 
aſcrib'd te him after his Death, under the Title of 
Menagiana, © M. de la Bruyere is wonderful, fays 
M. Menage, in hitting the Ridicule of Men, and 
ce in revealing it.” He ſhou'd rather have Pay con- 


cealing it, adds M. de Vigneul-Marville ; for M. de 
la Bruyere, by over-ſtraining himſelf to render Men ri. 


diculoue, makes Chimera's and Sphinxes, which have 1 
reſemblance. M. Menage, as fend as he is of his M. de 


la Bruyere, & forc'd to o2Þn that bis Portraits are ſom: 


hat loaded. He iu mealp- mouth d, and dares not ſay, a 
be truly might, that bis Portraits are too much loaded, ani 
ſo unnatural, that moſt of them are without Originals i 


match with them. When a Man paints from his Fancy, 
be may load his Draughts, and give a looſe to bis nag. 


nat ion: But when be araws from the Life, he ſhou d cj) 
Nature as ſhe really is. M. de la Bruyere, beſides thi 
be works rather in Water-colours than Oyl, and does nd 
under ſtand the diff:rem Tones, or the Union of Colour:, 
and, generall 422 his Pictures are only sketch'd ou 


bas this further Misfortune, not knowing how to Deſi" 


correly, he ſpoils his Figures, and makes Monſters ai 

Groteſco's of them, 8 
A pleaſant way of Criticizing this! He firſt beg 
the Queſtion, then repeats it a hundred Times and 
a hundred ſeveral Ways, without any Proof; 05 
aftel 
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fterwards falls to Triumphing, as if he had 
Fnock'd down his Adverſary beyond recovery! The 

-aſt School-boy might have done as much. M. de 
;gneul- Marville has a Grudge againſt the Portraits 
df M. de la Bruyere , and againſt M. Menage, who 


pproves of them. He declares it loudly, he is not 
ealy-mouth'd : .. But, in ſhort, all that he ſays to 


the affle M. Menage, is, that he diſagrees with him in 
e Opinion about the Portraits which are found in 
tre- de la Bruyere's Book. A pretty Buſineſs this, to 
jade rooble the Public with! According to M. Menage, 
ght, . de la Bruyere c wonderful in bitt ing the Blind-ſide 
e Men, and in revealing it. Say rather in concealing it; 
ſays Replies M. de YVigneul- Marville, gravely. *Tis true, con- 
and inues M. Menage, M. de la Bruyere's Portraits are 


ore hat loaded; but yet they are natural. Will M. de 


con 

{. de gneul-Marwille allow this? By no means. Why 
» ri. ben, ſay you, he will endeavour to refute it by 
ve y enſible Examples or irrefragable Arguments. No 
J. euch Matter. He will content himſelf with oppo- 
Im Ing to M. Menage à quite contrary Decifion. M. 


Ne la Bruyere' Portraits, ſays he, are not only too much 
vaded, but ſo unnatural, that moſt of them are without 


%% 17 iginals to match with them, And becauſe ſome 
ane olks are uſed to aſſign the Victory to him who 
10g. peaks moſt and laſt, M. de Vigneul-Marwille, who 
c reſolv d to make the Experiment, ſays over and 


ver in different Words, that M. de la Bruyere's Por- 
raits are ill contrivd, that they are Sketch'd, Mur 
erd, that they are Monſters and Groteſcoes'; thus 
unningly borrowing the Terms of Art which few 
eople underſtand, the better to blind his Readers, 
y ſhewing them that he underſtands theſe Matters, 
nd can ſpeak of them knowingly. And indeed, too 
any are apt to be impos'd upon by thoſe Docto- 
al Airs. They fancy that one who ſpeaks in ſuch 
poſitive Manner, muſt have good Reaſons for 
1 What 
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what he advances. And yet it is no very certai 
Conſequence : For, on the contrary, thoſe why 


are furniſh'd with good Reaſons, haſten to lay then ia 


down ingeniouſly without waſting their Time if 
fruitleſs Words. But let us for a Moment ſuppoſe 
that M. de Vigneul-Marville does not condemn M. 4 
la Bruyere's Portraits without a Reaſon: Why doe 
he not make that appear to others, which he ſeq 
ſo plainly himſelf ? Does he imagine.all the Worl 
have the ſame Sentiments he has? That wou 
be having a good Opinion of Mankind. But wh 
then did he ſquander his Ink and Paper in Publiſh 
ing to us what he ſuppos'd was known to ever 
body before he took the pains to write it down i 
his Melanges d Hiſtoire & de Literature? And if h 
believ'd (as is moſt likely) that ſome People migh 


be blinded in this particular, either through thei 


own Malignity, as he has already told us, or by tht 
Authority of the Menagiana, as he will by and 
* tell us; Why does he hide from us the good Rea 
ſons which he has to condemn M. de la Bruyer: 
Portraits, and which might ſerve to diſabuſe thok 
who admire them? © Oh, you'll ſay, M. de Vi 
** neul-Marville's Deſign was to baffle the Menagiaul 
and his Authority is ſufficient for that; it ought 
certainly to prevail againſt a Collection that i 
not own'd, which at beſt is but a Poſthumoulf 
Work, and which conſequently wants that Ex 
actneſs of Expreſſion, and, that Cloſeneſs of Rei 
ſoning, which, generally ſpeaking, are only vill 
be met with in ſuch Writings as have been view. 

and reviewd, and to which the Author has pulf 
the laſt Hand.” Well, be it ſo, let the Melangi 
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5 M Menage ſays he p. 348. of hu Melanges, has might 
Jet of M de la Bruyere's Characters. 
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a Learned Roman gave to the Orators of his Time, 
* To look out for Things worthy the Attention of Learned 
and Senſible Men, before 1 2 caſt about for Words ani 
Language to dreſs them in. "Tis evident that Author 
are yet more oblig'd to follow this Advice than 
they who ſpeak in Public; for whereas the latter 
may impoſe upon People by an agreeable Outſide, 
by a charming Voice, handſome Geſture , lively 
and Pathetic Pronunciation, which raviſh and en- 
chant the Mind , by inceſſantly preſenting to it 
new Thoughts, which holding it continually in 


Suſpence, amuſe and bubble the Hearer, without gi. 
ving him time to examine them; the other, on the 
contrary, cannot expect to fix his Reader's Atten- 7 
tion, but by laying before him ſuch Thoughts «ll B 
are noble, ſolid, exact, profound, and tending to v 
one and the ſame End. Theſe are not Sound « 
which are loſt in Air, and preſently forgotten: y 
They are Words which remain continually in y 
Sight, which are compard, examin'd ſedateh v 
and in cool Blood, and whoſe Coherence or In. t 
conſiſtence is eaſily ſeen. But as among our popu-il { 
Jar Orators, commonly call'd Preachers, there at 
{ome who wou'd be hard put to't if they wen | 
not to mount the Pulpit till they had furniſh'l 8 | 


themſelves with Things capable of moving intelli 
gent and clear-fighced Men, it being cuſtoman 
with moſt of them to palm upon us whatever come 
uppermoſt, at random and without any Preparati 
on ; ſo likewiſe many a Book-maker wou'd be re 
duc d to ſilence, if he were oblig'd not to take Peri 
in Hand till he had furnifh'd himſelf with Thought 


1 


— 
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* Volo prius habeat Orator rem de qui dicat, dignam aui: 
bus eruditis, quam cogitet quibus verbis quidq; dicat aut que 
modo. M. Tull, Cic. ad M. Brutum Orator. cap. 34. 
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of M. h BRUYE RE. | 
fit for the Entertainment of Men of Senſe. . And 


ſince they very often venture upon writing on Sub- 
ets which they do not underſtand themſelves. 
Such a one ſtarts up on a ſudden 5 takes Pen, Ink and. 
Paper, and without ever having had a Thought of it be- 
ore, ſays to himſelf, I will write à Book, tb he bas 
no other Talent for Writing but the Want of Fifty Piſtoles. 
... He will write and get it printed too : And be- 
cauſe he muſt not (end blank 42 to the Preſs , be blots © 
and (cribbles a Quire or two with ſuch Stuff as this ; That 
the River Seine runs through the City of Paris ; That 
there are Seven Days in the Veel; That it rains, and is 
bad Weather , or ſome Things. of the like Importance, 
There are ſome who hire themſelves out to the 
Bookſellers , to: work Taskwork upon any Subject 
whatever, either in Verſe or Proſe : And tis of- 
tentimes the Bookſeller himſelf who furniſhes them 
with a Title, to which they undertake to ſubjoin 
with all ſpeed a certain Number of Words, which, 
when they fill up ſo many Pages, do at laſt amount 
to what they call a Book. Hence it comes we have 
ſo many New Books at Paris, wherein are ſeen no- 
thing but Diſorder and Confuſion from the Begin- 
ning to the End; lax and indeterminate Thoughts, 
trivial Reflections, falſe Reaſonings, bold unmain- 
tainable Aſſertions, Facts uncertain, ill expreſs d, 
and cram'd with ridiculous Circumſtances, & c. 
But, by what I hear, tis not only in France that 
the Bookſellers have Authors in their Pay, but 
thoſe likewiſe of England and Holland have them in 
pretty good Numbers, and no leſs Fruitful in 
Literary Trifles. Too ſure a Proof of the Decay 
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hence ſhou'd they have ſuch rational Thoughts, 
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4 56 An Account of tbe Life and Writings 
1 of polite Learning in Europe For in ſhort, ſuch 
Books ſpoil the Taſte of the Public, by habituating 


it to dull and inſipid Things, as is very well ob- 
ſerv'd by M. de la Bruyere in the Sequel of the Paſ- 
ſage IT juſt now quoted. TR FIN 

But to return to M. de Vigneul- Marville. He's in 


1 


the wrong to reflect upon M. de la Bruyere's Portraits 


without giving any Reaſon for all the hard things 
he ſays of them : But, however, that does not hin- 


der their being true, I confeſs. Let us therefore 


ſee whether they be or no. All that he finds amils 
in them is reducible to this, That they are too much 
loaded and ſo unnatural, that the greateſt Part of them art 
without any Original to match with them, @ 


IV. The greateſt Part of theſe Portraits do not, 
it is true, hit any body, provided M. Vigneul-Mar- 
ville means by this, that they do not ſo agree with 
any certain Perſons as not to be applicable to any 
other. But they cannot for this Reaſon be con- 
demn'd, ſince they were not made to repreſent 
certain particular Perſons, excluſive of all others. 
This is what M. de la Bruyere tells us himſelf, in the 
Preface he put before his Speech to the Royal Aca- 
demy. I did indeed paint after Nature, but I did not 
always mean to paint Mr. ſuch a one, or Mrs. ſuch a one; 
T did not hire my ſelf out to the Public to draw nothing 
hut true Portraits, and ſuch as were perfectly like, for 


fear they ſhou'd ſometimes be known, and not ſeem feign'd 


or imaginary : Nay, I was more difficult and went far- 


ther; I rook one Feature from this Side, and another Fea- 


ture from that, and from theſe ſame Features which might 
poſſibly concur in one and the ſame Perſon, I drew ſome 
Portraits that were natural and probable. | 
And conſequently , theſe Portraits not hitting 
any Perſon in particular, is ſo far from being. a 
Fault, tis rather one of their greateſt Perfections, 
ſince 


bi 
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ſince they only repreſent what the Painter intended 
they ſhou'd. For Example, M. de la Bruyert has a 


who minds nothing but Dreſs, makes it his prime 
oncern, and thinks he was born for no other 
Purpoſe. Ipbis, ſays he, ſees at Church a neu- faſhion d 
Shooe, be looks. upon his own, and bluſhes, and can no lon- 
ger believe himſelf dreſt : He came to Maſs only to ſhew 
himſelf, but now he hides himſelf : He is held by the Foot 
in his Chamber all the reſt of the Day: He has a ſoft 
Hand, and maintains it in Italian Paſte : He is ſure to 
laugh often, to ſhew his White Teeth : He ſets his Mouth 
in order, and is in a perpetual Smile : He looks upon his 
Legs, he views himſelf in the Glaſs , and no body can 
have ſo good an Opinion of another, as he has of himſelf: 


not, He bas acquir'd a delicate clear Voice, and tis happy for 
ar- bim that he liſps: He has a turn of his Head, and a ſort 
vich F Sweetneſs in bis Eyes, which he never forgets to make 
any / of, as Graces to ſet himſelf off: His Gate is ſoft and 
on- bbe prettieſt he is able to contrive : He ſometimes makes 
ſent /e of 2 little Red, but tis very ſeldom, he does not make 
ers. i: Cuſtom of it. Nothing is more exact than this 
the ¶ Character. There's not a Stroke in all this Satire 
.ca- WE but carries an Edge. And yet it can't be ſaid with 
not {Many Appearance of Reaſon, that this Portrait re- 
me; ¶ preſents any one Perſon ſo as to ſuit no other. For 
bing if it were ſo, lybis muſt in his ſingle ſelf have all the 
for Wh Qualities aſcrib'd to him by M. de la Bruyere, and 
uno other can have them: And conſequently this 
far- whole Picture muſt be conſider'd as an Enumera- 
Fea- tion of hiſtorical Facts, which wou'd be to the laſt 
gt Degree abſurd ; For how ſhou'd M. de la Bruyere 
oe ly come to know that Tphis ſaw at Church a new-fa- 

ſhion'd Shoe, that he bluſh'd at it, and went and 
ing hid himſelf in his Chamber, till his Shoemaker 
> 2 WW bad made him a new Pair like thoſe he ſaw... .? 
205, But tho' this 7pbis did never exiſt; yet the Portrait 
1CC . 8 Os | „ M. de 


Wnind to preſent us with the Character of a Fop, 
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M. de la Bruyere makes of him is nevertheleſs natyr 
ral, becauſe it carries along with it a Veriſimilitude, 


and is very ſuitable to thoſe Effeminate Men who 
are ſo in love with themſelves, that they mind no- 


thing but Dreſs; and there is no Neceſſity to fup- 


pole they reſemble this imaginary, Iphis in every 
Reſpect, that they have All white Teeth, little 
Mouths, handſome Legs, Oc. | | 

Beſides, whether M. de la Bruyere did or did not 


think of certain particular Perſons when he drew i 


theſe Portraits, no Man can juſtly ſay that he in- 
tended to characterize ſuch or ſuch a Perſon in 
particular, ſince he does not draw any private Per- 
{on in Colours peculiar to him alone, viz. From 
any notorious Accident of his Life, or ſomething 
which he did or ſaid at ſuch a Time and in ſuch 4 


Place, and which has been nois'd about in the 


World. This is what is well prov'd by P Abbe 4: 
Villiers in his admirable Treatiſe of Satire: When, ſays 
he, an Author who only propoſes to laſh Vice in general, 
makes +, of Fiftitions Names to repreſent more ſenſiblj 
the general Di {orders which he attacks, or the better to en- 


liven the Subject he treats of , it ought not to be-imputed Þ 


to him for a Crime, provided be ſays nothing that deſcribes 
any one perſonally. This Conduct was obſervd by ſeve- 


ral of the Ancient Writers, whoſe Example we were f 


Opinion might ſafely be follow'd, and whom we bav! 
likewiſe endeavoured to vindicate in the Eclarciſſementi 


which we added to the Poem of Friendſhip, by ſbeu- 


ing that no Author can rightfully be accus'd of ſtriking 
at any one, when in the Picture be draws of Vice under at 


imaginary Character, he repreſents nothing but the wery Vit 


he attacks. All this perfecty agrees with moſt 0 
M. dela Bruyere's Portraits, as that Judicious WII. 
ter takes a Pleaſure in confefling. When an Author 
has taken theſe Precautions, adds he, there is no-Handit 
for demanding of him a Key to the Names he makes 7 

| of. 
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ar , Bur if People will obPinatel pri in their Digi. 


1 be may anſwer that the only Key to bis Work is, the vi- 
10. cCious corrupt Man, ſince that was the ſole Original he 
up- drew from. Thus , be cannot he made reſponſible for 
ery thoſe Keys which every body forges at Pleaſure, and which 
my LL ſpread abroad in the Wald upon ſuch Occaſions. The 
Author being no otherwiſe acceſſary to them, than by giv- 
not ins 4 eneral Deſcription of Vice; the only Perſons who 
ew ll are 1 % robe cbarg d with Calumny , are they who. in- 
in. ff ing that a Moral Work is à Satire, will likewiſe bave 
in it that there is a Key to it, and are at great Pains to make 
Yer. dne wbicb they give out fox the true one. This is what 
rom bas lately happen'd with Reſpect to the Book entituled, 
ung The Manners of the Age ; but the Author of it has 
oh 4 ſufficiently expos'd this way of proceeding in the laſt Edi- 
the tion of bis 1 | | | 
be de M. de Vigneul- Marville ſhould have read thoſe 
ſays Reflexions and anſwer'd 'em , before he had run 
eral, WY down M. de {2 Bruyere's Portraits as unnatural, as 
nſivl) Sphinxes and Chimeras, under pretext that the great- 
0 en-. eſt Part of them agree with no Body at all, #. e. 
pur Bl wich no certain Perſon diſtinguiſh d therein by par- 
cribt! ticular Touches, which cannot poſſibly agree with 
ſerve any other. In this Senſe, it is true, moſt of them 
ere are nothing but Chimera's. But what Colour of 
bavt Juſtice has any Man for alledging they are Por- 
ment; craitures of certain particular Perſons, when there's 
ſbeu- nothing Gen in em which marks thoſe Perſons, 
ri king more than a thouſand others beſide? 'Tis juſt as if 
der ai we ſhou'd without any Proof ſuppoſe that Aoliere 
ry Vie intended to repreſent, under the Name of Mr. 
oft of Fourdain, ſuch a Citizen of Paris, living in St. Ho- 
s WI. orius's Street, and then fall upon the Author as a 
Author ridiculous Painter, in giving to that Citizen ſuch 
Handl Inglinations as he never had; viz. To learn Philo- 


. ſophy, or Fencing, though all the reſt of the Cha- 
e freed him cxattly. This wou a be exponng. 
| * ng 
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who are touch'd with the ſame Folly. 


not drawn to repreſent ſuch or ſuch a Perſon with 
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the good Man without any Foundation , ſince not 


only it cannot be prov'd the Poet drew from him 


the Portrait of M. Fourdain ; but becauſe there's 
no Reaſon to ſuſpect it, ſince the Cap no more 
fits him than a thouſand other Citizens of Paris, 


But if our Cenſurer perſiſts in treating as chime- 
rical all the Characters of M. de la Bruyere , which 
cannot exactly be apply'd to any one Perſon , ex- 
cluſive of all others, what will he ſay of thoſe of 
Theophraſizs , which are all of that Kind? And 
how will he call ſo many Characters which Moliere 
has thrown into his Comedies, and which have 
been hicherto thought ſo natural by all People, yet 
without once thinking to look on 'em as exact Pi- 
ctures of Mr. ſuch a one, as Mrs. ſuch a one. 


V. From what has been faid , tis eaſy to con- 
clude, that M. de Vigneul-Marwville has no great Rea- 
ſon to condemn the Portraits of M. de la Bruyere 
upon Account of their being over- colour d. For by 


this he either means that they have no Veriſimili- 
tude, and that they ſuppoſe Things incompatible 


in one and the ſame Subject, which will never be 
believ'd upon his Word, ſo long as a Man may aſ- 
ſure himſelf of the contrary by his own Eyes. Or 
elſe, he ſuppoſes theſe Pictures over- colour'd, be- 
cauſe they do not quadrate with any Perſon 
in particular. But inſtead of concluding that 
theſe Portraits are over-colourd or too 
much loaded, becauſe they do not quadrate 
with any Perſon in particular, he ought to 
conclude, that, ſince they are ſo loaded, they were 


Excluſion of all others ; and that ic was on purpoſe 
to prevent their being look'd upon as Copies of 
certain particular Perſons, that the Author Joaded 

them 


of M. De a BRUYERE. 
them with a great many Touches, which are hard- 
ly to be found in one ſingle Subject. This is what 
M. de Vigneul-Marvills might have learnt from M. 
de la Bruyere's Preface to his Speech before the 
Royal Academy : Or if he did not like that Pre- 
face, he might have ſeen as much'in the Speech of 
Thanks made by P Abbz Fleuri to that Academy, when 
he was choſen to ſucceed M. de la Bruyere: For when 
he came to ſpeak of his Book of the Manners of the 
Age, he expreſsly obſerves, that bu Pictures are ſome- 
times purpoſely loaded and over-colour'd, that they might 
not appear too like. And thus you have a clear Ex- 


planation of the Enigma with which M. de Vigneul- 
| Marville was ſo very much puzzl'd. 


VI. But, replies our Cenſurer, it & not true that 
M. de la Bruyere had no body in his Eye; and tho' be 
has den) d the Thing with Execrations, be cannot diſown 
(if a Man of Honour) that he drew Santeuil's Picture 
under the Name of Theodas. Why not diſown it, if 
he's ſo ill a Man as to deny with Execrations what he 
knows to be true ? But M. de Vigneul- Marville gives 
us by this a frightful Idea of M. de la Bruyere with- 
out any colour of Reaſon: And if he is himſelf a 
Man of Honour, he ought to make a public Repa- 
ration to the Memory of an honeſt Gentleman, 
whom he repreſents to the World as the moſt infa- 
mous of all Men. For if, according to the Judici- 
ous Remark of M. de la Bruyere, he who s inceſſantly 


ſaying that be has Honour, that he has Probity, and ſwears 


to it in order to be believ d, does not ſo much as know bow 
to ccunterfeit an honeſt Man: What ſhall we ſay of 
him, who with horrible Oaths denies the doing of 
a thing which he may be eaſily convicted of, and 
which he cannot but own, I will not ſay if he's a 
Mp of Honour, for ſuch he cannot be after having 
in ſo baſe a manner abus'd what is moſt Sacred in 


the 
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the World? Now ſuch a Man is M. de la Bruyer: 
himſelf, if we give credit to M. de Vigneul-Marwville, 
But never was Calumny more palpable and more 
barbarous than that of this raſh Cenſurer. I cou'd 
here give a Looſe to Paſſion : I feel it riſing: But 
I will curb my ſelf, that I may not do wrong to In- 
nocence by defending it with too much warmth. | 
The Fact is this. After M. de la Bruyere's Book had 
been public for ſome time, People wou'd needs be 
gueſſing at the Originals of the Characters which 
he had inſerted in that Work. Thereupon, ſome 
fell to drawing Liſts of all the People whom they 
fancy'd M. de la Bruyere intended to repreſent in 
the ſeveral Places of his Book. Theſe pretended 
Keys, tho hardly any of them the ſame, (which 
ſuffic'd to ſhew their Falfity ) went all about the 
Town, inſomuch that M. de Ia Bruyere thought him: 
ſelf at length oblig'd to diſown them: And did ſo, 
in the Preface which he put to his Speech before the 

- Royal Academy, and which he inſerted in his 
Book of Characters. I ſhall not repeat all that he 
ſays upon this Head. I ſhall content my ſelf with 
citing the Paſſage which M. de Vigneul-Alarville had 
in all Probability regard to, when he ſays that M. 
de la Bruyere denies with Execrations his having in his 
ye any Perſon whatever when he wrote this Book. 
Since I have been ſo weak, ſays M. de la Bruyere, as to 
prebliſh theſe Characters, what Bank ſhall I raiſe againſt 
that Deluge of Explainers, which overſpreads the Town, 
and which will ſoon reach the Court? Shall I proteſt ſeri- 
ouſly, and bind it with horrible Oaths , that 1 ams neither 
tie Author of, nor Accomplice in forging, thoſe Keys which | 
are handed about, that I never deliver'd any ſuch to any 
Perſon ; that my moſt familiar Friends know I always 
refus'd to let them have any ſuch Thing; that ſome of the 
20ſt conſiderable Men at Court have deſpatr'd of being e- 
ver let into ihe Secret? Wou'd it net be all. ene as if ! 


ſtou'd 
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od torment my ſelf in maintaining that I'm no ill Man, 
withour Modeſty , Morals, Conſcience, ſuch a one in 
ſhort, as the Gazetreers I juſt now nam d wou'd fain re- 

preſent me ro be in their ſcandalous Libel ? | : 
How does it appear from theſe Words, that M. 
de la Bruyere deny'd with Execrations that he had 
any Perſon in his Eye, when he wrote his Book ? 
Is not the contrary rather ſeen wich the utmoſt E- 
vidence ? For if M. de la Brujere refus'd a Key to 
his beſt Friends; if the greateſt Men at Court de- 
ſpair'd of being let into the Secret, is it not viſi- 
ble, that M. de la Bruyere did ſometimes deſignedly 
repreſent certain particular Perſons ? And indeed, 
he frankly declares the ſame himſelf, in another 
Place of that Preface : Tit true I did paint after Na- 
ture, ſays he, but I did not ALWAYS intend to paint 
Mr. ſuch a one, or Mrs. ſuch a one, in my Book of Man- 
ners. If he did not always intend it, he therefore 


intended it ſometimes, The Conſequence is indi- 
ſputable. | | 


VIE. It is, in ſhort , true that M. de la Bruyere's 
Book contains ſome perſonal Characters: I beg leave, 
| for Brevity's Sake, to call by that Name thoſe 
Kinds of Portraits, wherein M. de la Bruyere has 
ſo plainly drawn ſome Perſons, in Colours fo pe- 
culiar to them, that a Man may ſay, *tis Mr. ſuch 
4 one, or Mrs. ſuch a one. Now let's ſee what it 
is that M. de Vigneul- Marville finds to carp at in 
them. He thinks, they are not entirely done after the 
Life. The Author having mingled therewith Fancies of 
his own. But, adds he, tis in this that he is to blame; 
for as there is no Man but has two. Sides, a good one, and 
a bad one, he had giv'n leſs Offence if he had repreſented 
them entire, than to take them only on the bad Side, and 
to load that too with an extraordinary ridicule of borrow'd 
"wes. We have juſt now ſeen how Portraits may 


not 
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la Bruyere disfigures them with falſe Colours, he 
ſhould have prov'd ic by inconteſtible Examples. 
Beſides, in Ring that M. de la Bruyere repreſents 
only the bad Side of People , he clearly diſcovers that 
he never examin'd thoſe Characters near-hand, 
and that it wou'd be the wrongeſt Thing a Man 
cou'd do to rely upon the Judgment He makes of 
them. We need only caſt an Eye upon ſome of 
theſe Characters to be convinc'd, that M. de la 
Bruyere takes therein a Pleaſure to do Juſtice to the 
Merit of the Perſons he meant to deſcribe, and 
that, inſtead of repreſenting only the bad Side of 
People, he ſets to view their good Qualities as ge- 
nuinely, and with at leaſt as lively Colours as he 
does their Failings. This will eaſily appear from 
ſome Examples. 

M. de Vigneul- Marville will have it that under the 
Name of Theodas , M. de la Bruyere has given us the 
Portrait of M. de Santeuil, Regular Canon of St. 
Victor, one of the beſt Latin Poets that appear'd in 
France in the XVII. Century. The ſame is affirm'd 
in the Menagiana, and I make no Difficulty to be- 
lieve it: For beſides that M. de la Bruyere gives to 

his Theodas an extraordinary Genius for Latin Po- 
etry, there are in that Picture ſome other Touches 
which can hardly ſuit with any but M. Santeuil. 
Yer I will not averr it ſo poſitively as is done in 
the Menagiana, and in the Melanges d Hiſtoire & de 
Literature: For, I cannot prove it to thoſe who 
ſhou'd incline to make a Doubt of it after what I've 
been ſaying. Bur ſuppoſing that M. de la Bruyere 
had own'd it to us, himſelf ; let us fe if xve may 
froin 


— 
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= not be chimerical, tho' they do not repreſent; any f 
4 certain Perſon in particular, excluſive of all others, 
is x As for ſuch as are really perſonal, and which are 1 
1 the Subject of the preſent Queſtion, M. de Vigneul. Wil ** 
5 Y  Marville ought not have barely averr'd, that M. 4 5 
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from thence conclude with M. de Nu, 
that M. de la Bruyere has only ſhown us the worſt Side of 


01 thoſe he meant to deſcribe, without a any Notice 
of cheir good Qualities. The very firſt Line does 
"he * convince us of the contrary. 1 5 ſays 
12 M. de la Bruyere, ſpeaking of Theodar, or if you will 
, of M. de Santeuil, Imagine a Man eaſy, ſoft, complai- 
hat ſant, tractable, and then all of a ſudden cholerick, furious 
na, d capricioms ; conceive a Man ſimple, ingenuons, credu- 
tan bon, © triſter and giddy, a Child with grey bairs ; but 
« of Permit bim to recollect himſelf, or rather to give himſelf 


up to a certain Genius that vperates within him, perhaps 
without his being concern'd, and it may be without bis 
knowledge : What Rapture] what Elevation! what Fi- 
gures ! what Latinity! You will ask me, Do you ſpeak 
F one and the ſame Man? Yes, of the ſame Theodas, 


, ' and of bim alone. He cries, labours, rolls on the ground, 
58 riſes, thundersand roars, and from the midſt of the Tem- 
om ef comes @ Light which warms and delights as; let us 


beak without 4 Figure, be talks like 4 Fool, and thinks 
ihe a Wiſe Man; ſpeaks Truth in a ridiculous Way, and 
in Folly ſhews Senſe and Reaſon : What ſhall T ſay further? 
He talks and acts better than be thinks he does; there are 
in bim, as it were, two Souls that are not acquainted, 
bave no dependance on one another, and have each their 


Turns and diſtin Function. This Picture wou'd wont 


ky 5 me ſurprix ing Stroke, ſhou'd I omit to tell you that he is 
Po- (FF once cover non and inſatiably deſirous of Praiſe ; read 
es o expoſe bimſelf to bis Criticks, and in the main pliable 
, 1226 to profit by their Cenſures. ] begin to fancy my ſelf 
> in % 1 have drawn the Pitfure Ly two different Perſons, 
„ |; is not impoſſible to find a Third in Theodas, for be 
vho MF: © good, Pleaſant and excellent Man. 1 
I've s this a repreſenting of People in their worſt 
„hee Miche only? Rather, who wou d not chuſe to 
may Male the little Failings which M. de la Bruyere ob- 
om eres in Theodas, og — of meriting the To 
| | es 
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ſes he beſtows on him? I make M. de Vigneul- 
 Marville himſelf Judge in the Caſe. + 
See another Portrait in M. de Ia Bruyere's Book, 
which ſuits with but one Man. A Perſon appears dul, 
ſottiſh and ſtupid, knows neither how to ſpeak, or relate 
what he has ſeen; if he ſets to write, no Man does it 
better ; he makes Animals, Stones, and Trees talk , and 
every Thing that cannot Talk. a Works are full of ns- 
thing but Elegance, Natural Senſe and Delicacy. 
By theſe Words we diſcover the Famous de la 
Fontaine, that perfect Original in the Art of Narra- 
tion, wherein he ſurpaſs'd by far all who went be- 
fore him, and will perhaps never have his Equal. 
But does this Picture exhibit only the Faulty ſide of 
him? Quite contrary: For if on the one Hand we 
are told that he ſeem d heavy, dull, ſtupid (which 
he had in common with the * Prince of Latin Po- 
ets) we are ſoon given to underſtand, that it was 
a deceitful Appearance, and. that under this indiffe- 
rent Exterior was conceal'd an extraordinary and 
inimitable Genius, which the Painter takes a Plea- 
ſure to ſet in the faireſt Light he cou'd poſſibly give 
it; ſo that while we are admiring all thoſe rare 
Qualities united in one ſingle Subject, we are no 
leſs charm d with the Penetration of him who ſo 
well underſtood them, and with his Artfulneſs in 
deſcribing them in ſo lively a manner to us. But 
his Sincerity is no leſs commendable upon this Oc- 
caſion than his Diſcernment ; for if it be true, as 
the Duke de la Rochefoucault ſays, that it is. a ſort 


participating in glorious Actions to praiſe them. heartily, 
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Virgil; who «© ſaid to have been very heavy in Converſatin, 
and not unlike an ordinary illiterate Man; Sermone tardiſſimun 
2c penie indocto ſimilem Meliſonus tradidit. This you will fu 
in bu Liſe, totidem vetbis. L PUNE ST 
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of M. De la BRUYERE.- 
M. de Ia Bruyere undoubtedly deſerves great Com- 
mendations for thoſe he gives with ſo good a Grace 


: 


ok, Mo them who are worthy'of them. TOE 

ul, I confeſs he does not n Weakneſſes of 
late choſe whoſe excellent Qualſties he fo well recom- 
it Wmends. But he cou'd not do otherwile, if he wou'd 


ew them to us Entire. For if we repreſent only 
che Bright-ſide of Mankind, we can no more make 
hem known, than à Painter, Who deſiring to re- 
preſent to us the Air of the King of Sweden, ſhou'd 


rra- {content himſelf with painting to us his Forehead, 
be- Nor having ſeen nothing of that young Hero but 
ual, Inis Forehead, ſhou'd paint all the reſt of his Face 
e of after his own Fancy. If an Hiſtorian ſays nothing 
| we of his Hero but what is good, he's a baſe Flatterer, 
hich or wants Memoirs: let him enquire further before 
Po- Ihe publiſhes his Work. For, in ſhort, if there be 
was any ſuch thing as a general Maxim without Ex- 
iffe eption, tis doubtleſs this, No Man is without Faults; 


be is moſt perfect who has feweſt, And conſequently, 
a true Hiſtorian ought to ſpeak well and ill of Men 


give Nin order to repreſent them as they really are; by 
rare Wſthis he diſtinguiſhes himſelf from the Satiriſt, who 
e no Mheightens and exaggerates their Vices, and from 
o ſo he Panegyriſt, who ſolely bends himſelf to illu- 


{trate the Virtues which his Hero either has, or 


But which he ſuppoſes in Him. This is what the 
 Oc- Count de Buſy was very ſenſible of: For after 
e, 3 {having ſaid, that what he had written concerning 
ort of . de Turenne in his Memoirs, will meet with more 


Credit and do him more Honour than the Funeral 
Orations which have been made on him; becauſe 
tis notorious, that the Authors of ſuch Orations, 
ſatin, peak — to Praiſe, and that himſelf wrote only 
mum for the ſake of Truth; he adds, Moreover, ti more 


it fi probable that my Portraits bear a Likeneſs than thoſe of the 


Paneg yriſts ; becauſe I ſpeak Good and Evil of the ſame 
M. at | ; F 2 3 Per- 
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ect im this World. 


and bad Qualities of M. Santeuil and M. ls Fontain, 


the Character which he cites out of M. de u 


under which M. de la Bruyere preſents us with 1 


commits ridiculous Blunders ; which, tho very aw 
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Perſons ; they ſpeak nothing but Good ; and no body is per. 
Here our Cenſurer will perhaps ſay, that tho 

M. de la Bruyere has ſincerely repreſented the good 


it does not follow that he obſerves the ſame Practice 
in the other Perſonal Characters which he wx 

leas'd to give us. This is true. But ſuppoſing that 
N. de la Bruyere has expos d only the Faulty-ſide off 
ſome other Perſons, it does not follow that he al. 
ways did ſo: and conſequently M. de Vigneul-Mar- 
vill was in the Wrong to lay his Objection in 
ſuch general Terms. But what will he ſay, if ern 


Bruyeres Books, cannot prove, as he pretends it 
does, that That Illuftrious Author took delight ini 
expoſing only the vicious Side of People? Thi 

Character is That of Menalcas, a borrow'd Name, 


Man, who through a mighty Diſtraction of Mind, 


merous, are extremely diverting for their Singulz- 
rity. | | 

Is there in the whole Narration any Particulx: 
rity, which puts it out of doubt that M. de la Bruyer 
meant to deſcribe ſuch a Perſon with Excluſion 
all others? I ſee nothing like it. It belongs to 
M. de Vigneul- Marville who believes it, to convince 
us of it by good Proofs. Otherwiſe, he is to blame 
to inſtance in that Example. But why ſhou'd he 
torment himſelf in ſeeking who is deſign'd by Ai. 
nalcas? M. de Ia Bruyere has ſavd him that Trouble 
by a Note which he put at the beginning of that 
Character. Tbu, ſays he, & nov ſo much any one par. 
ticular Cbaracter, as an Enumeration of Blunders : If thy 
are agreeable, they can't be too many; for Men's Taft 
being different, they may chuſe which they pleaſe. way 

wou 


— 
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wou'd M. de Vigneul- Marville pretend to after this? 

tho Wou'd he have us believe Him ſooner than M. de 
goods Brujere? But is it likely that he ſhou'd know an 
tain, WM Auchor's Thought better than the very Author who 2 
ctice produc d it? It is true, this Declaration of M. de "1 
; waz Bruyere wou'd prove nothing, if there cou'd be 
that found in Menalcas's Character ſuch things as cer- 
de cifainly agree with one certain Perſon, and which 
ie 2-can.c poſſibly agree with any other. But till M. de 
Mar Wy igneul- Marville has made that Diſcovery, he h 
n in no Pretence to contradict M. de la Bruyere. An 
evi hat a fine Condition wou'd Authors be in, if the 
de firſt Man who ſhou'd take it into his Head to criti- 
ds i Hrize them, was ſuffer'd to explain their Intentions 
ht in rithout any regard had to their Words, 5. e. to lend 
Thü hem what Thoughts they pleas'd, however oppo- 
lame, ice to what they de liver'd in expreſs Terms, and in 
1th very intelligible Manner? 
Hind, BY I know very well that in the Menagiana tis ſaid, 
| hat by this Menalcas is to be underſtood the late 
ount de Brancas ; but tis only ſet down as a flying 
Report and a ſimple CanjeQture, which M. Menage 
iropt in Converſation, on purpoſe to have a Handle 
or bringing in two'Inſtances of that Count's Di- 
trations or Blunders, as odd and as extraordinary - 


1gs to s any of thoſe which M. de la Bruyere attributes to 
vince his Menalcas. The World will bave it, that the Me- 
blame halcas in M. de la Bruyere's Book # the late Count de 
1d he rancas. Theſe are the very Words of the Mena- 
y M. ia. Judge if this be a very authentic Teftimo- 
ouble Wy, and whether M. de Vigneul- Marville has good 
| that rounds to tell us afterwards, that Menalces, who 
ne par. of an Illuſtrious Family, was diſhonour'd by M. 
If they ie le Bruyere. The falſe Menaclas, ſays this grave Cen- 
Taft: Murer, being ſubſtituted in the Minds of Men, in the 
What em of the true Menalcas, diſhonours thu latter, andleaves 
ou 'd BP foul Blemiſh on bis Family which is Illuſtriow, This 


F'$ way 
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way, of, Arguing, is none of the moſt Cogent, bu 17 
let it paſs. Here then we have the true Menalca; 1 0 
diſhonour'd, and all his Poſterity with him. Whom :“ uf 
muſt we blame? M. de Ia Brugere, who no where z 
names the true Mengleas, and who ſays nothing but 
what quadrates with, a hundred others as well i. 2. 
him: or M. ne 300.00 Compilers of his Con- 
verſations, who ſet, down his Name and Quality, 

and who inform us hy Facts very Circumſtantial, 
and which they give for true, that he may ver) 
well be the Original to the feign d Menalcas ? I re- 
ferit to M. Vignew/-Marwille himſelf. But is it not a 


pleaſant Thing to ſee this rigid Cenſor ſo very much. 5 
ſcandaliz d at the Satyrical Portraits which he pre- 15 Vi 
tends are interſpers d in, the Characters of the Age; . Ct 
him I ſay, who without ſparing either the Dead or 105 
the Living, criticizes right or wrong, all ſorts of on, 
Perſons, without troubling himſelf to conceal their Þ 77 
Names? I don't deſirę to be believ'd upon my bare I . 
Word. Read what the Author of the Nouvelles d Hr! 
a Republique des Lettres ſays of him in the Extract he Ml > b 
gnade of M, Vigneu)-Marwille's Book. L Fangary 1700)” 
Some People may perhaps be offended, ſays that Judiciou 705 
Writer, at A. Vigneul-Marville's Heaking fo Feel, . 3: 
and, if I may have: leave to ſay it, IN SG SHC ? 
ING A MANNER, of divers Perſons, without diſtin- f us 
guiſhing ſuch as are dead from ſuch as are yet living. Bu 10 
the generality of Readers will not quarrel with him upon te 
that ſcore. Satire is pretty generally reliſh'd ; and provi- * 
ded one's own ſelf is not perſonally concern'd in it, we art. ( 5 
not over-apt to fly into a Paſſion when we meet with it in yo 


a Book. I ſhall give an Example of one of thoſe Places 


here the Author ſeems not to have ſpar'd either the Dead do 
or the Living, &c. The reſt may be ſeen in the Re- I — 
publique des Lettres, at the Place I have quoted. 
Upon which.I can't forbear ſaying with Madam 
Des- Heulteres ; Impotent Reaſon, thow whom Man he 

40 


7 
* 
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but 0 much o 5 Behold, what a : ſandy Fusion, pon afford! 
la ver va ever #4ll 15 7 ever full of f Injuſtice, * we exctaim, 
on WM” 40 our e WA: 1 ons, thoſe Infirmi- 
_ , thoſe Vices into 105 We dail y fall. 


After this Cricicili on M. de la Bruye ere's Por- 
raits, our Cenſurer makes one general and two 


And ſince Errors in Thoughts are much more con- 
ſderable than thoſe in Words, we will look into 


hoſe Remarks before we examine his Reflexions 
on the Stile of that Work. qi 


VIII. M. 4 WW "Brojive, is favs he, bus the Reader 
at the we of his Bodk © to have is Title in 
View, and to remember that he deſcribes the 
Characters ot Manners of the preſent Age. 1 
75 * bis. 0 nd that in | following it, a Man & often 


46 Pruyere' Book ought to be cut out, as not at all pertain- 


he ing fo bis Deſign. Inſtead. o 155 enlarg ing bis Work, he. 
ke pt Fe the Characters of 
this preſent Age, ” Ts runnin Bi among a hundred . 


90 ſhould have 7 1 an 


Things, which do not diſtinguiſh our Age from the Pre- 
Lc ding, but which have been common to 41 And there- 


% and the li ke, are out of their Place, and utterly foreign to 
WW the purpoſe. Here are a great many Words, and yet 
=) import but this ſingle Aﬀertion, Thar there are, 


(in M. de la Bruyere's Book). foreign to the purpoſe : So 
that, if we wou'd take his Advice, we cou'd not 
do Bar than to proſcribe the third Part of that 


particular Remarks againſt the. Characters of the Age. 


bave carefully fallow? d this Advice of M. de la Bru- 
d out of the way, and that a third Part of M. de la 


fore what he ſays concerning Beauty, Love, Friendſhip, 


according to M. de Vigneul- Marvile, ſeveral Things, 


” 5 0 
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Work. But this Cenſurer does not - conſider that 
he is only a Party in this Affair; that his own O- 
pinion is to go for nothing; and that he can't ex- 
pect to win the Cauſe without fully proving all 
that he alledges againſt the Author, whom he has 
undertaken to criticize. Beſides , if there's 7 
Objection that requires to be thoroughly handled, 
and to be diſcuſs'd with the greateſt Exactneſs, tis 
undoubtedly that which he now makes. I dont 
believe M. de la Bruyere to be infallible, or that his 

Work is without Faults: No, I am perſuaded that 
3n this way of writing ( by independent 3 ) 
it is next to impoſſible not to put down ſome Things 
which are not altogether eſſential to one's Subject. 
But on the other Hand, tis almoſt as difficult to 
demonſtrate clearly and in an undeniable Manner 
that ſuch Things as are inſerted in his Book are 
foreign to his Purpoſe. As a Thought is capable 
of having different References, a Man ſhould pre- 
ciſely know that which theAuthor had in his Mind, 
( which is no eaſy thing to divine) before he can his 
ſafely ſay it is not in its Place, but foreign to the preſ 
Purpoſe. This ſingle Reflexion wou'd have pre- 
vented our Critic from deciding tco haſtily , and 
without good Grounds, that one third of M. de ls 
Bruyere's Book ought to be retrencht. One of the MW gr 
principalReaſons which induc'd him to paſs this ter- pur 
rible Decree, was, it ſeems, becauſe be found in the Ihen 
Book a great many TRE: which do not diſtinguiſh our 
Age from any that were before it. But where is it that 
M. de Ia Bruyere engages not to inſert in his Book 

any thing but what may diſtinguiſh ours from o- 
ther Ages ? He promiſes us the Charatters or Man- 
ners of this preſent Age. That's the Title of his 
Book; And his Deſign is to paint Mankind in ge- 
neral, without confining his Portaits to any one 
Court, or any one Country, as he declares to vs 


him: 
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himſelf in his f. Preface. His Buſineſs therefore is 
o repreſent our Manners ſuch as they really are : 
If he does this he makes good his Promiſe. But 
wherher or no our Age be diſtinguiſh'd from the 
ormer by theſe Portraits, is no Concern of his. 
And, (by the bye) I know not but ſuch a Deſign 
of deſcribing one Age by ſuch Things as ſhou'd 
agree with no other, wou'd be full as ridiculous, as 
that of a Painter, who ſhon'd be minded to paint 
the Men of this Age withoute'er a Noſe, or a Chin, 
he better to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe who liv'd 
in the preceeding Ages. Men have always been 
he ſame with Reſpect to the Heart, always ſub- 
ject to the ſame Paſſions and Infirmities, always 
zpable of the ſame Virtues, and the ſame Vices. 
he Actors change, but tis ſtill the ſame Farce. 
Other Men will foon play the fame Parts which 
are now play d. They in their turn will diſappear, as 
M. de la Bruyere ſomewhere ſays , and thoſe who do 
ot yet _ will one Day ceaſe to Be. A true Image of 
his World, which manifeſtly demonſtrates, that this 
reſent Age cannot be perfectly deſcribed, with- 

dut uſing an infinite Number of Strokes, which no 
eſs correſpond with the preceding Ages than this 
df ours. ff then M. de Vigneul- Mar ville has found 
great many Lineaments, which do not difference 
dur Age from other Ages, inſtead of 5 
hem for that Reaſon, he ought to have conclude 

hat theſe Lineaments were certainly very confor- 
able to Nature, which continually acts after much 
he ſame Manner in all Ages. And this is con- 
tantly the Inference which we draw from reading 
he Books of the Ancients. For Inſtance; we 
hink Terence has perfectly well drawn a Debauchee, 


— — 


— 


P. Gr, Bruſſels gdition. 1697; | 
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a Villain, an amorous young Man, &c. Why? 
Becauſe the Portraits he makes of em, exactly x. 
gree with the Debanchees; Villains, and amorouy 
young Men, whom we” ſee now-a-days: * Upon 
the ſame Foundation it is that we admire'the Juſt. 
neſs of Theophraſtuss Characters. The Men whoſl 
Manners Theophraſtus painted, ſays M. de la Bruyer, 
were Athenians,” and we are Frenchmen ; and if we 
add to the Diverſity of Place and Climate, the' long h. 
terval of Time, and conſider tbat this Book u rote in 
the laſt Tear of tbe CX Vth Olympiad , Three hundril 
and fourteen Tears before the Chriſtian Era, and that'ti 
above two thouſand Years ſince that People of | Athens 
lived, of whom'he draws the Picture, we may be a. T 
max d at diſcovering our ſelves there, our Friends, our neul 
Enemies, thoſe whom we live with; and that being di. MI" 0 
ſtam from each other ſo many Ages, the Reſemblanm I Rer 
ſhou'd be fo great." In ſhort, Men in their Souls and Paſ. bat 
ſions, change not, but are ſtill the ſame they were, anl Il c 
as they are deſcribd by Theophtaſtus , Vain, Diſſen. ſutu 
blers , Flatterers, Selfiſh , Impuient\, Importunate ; Di. (co. 
ftruſtfull 7 Backbiters 3 Quarrelſome, and Super ſtiti. preb 
ous. | FR OP | ö 
A Word more upon this Head: I wou'd ask M e. 
Vigneul- Marville whether he thinks that M. +Boileas this 
has * a true Picture of this preſent Age in theſe n 
Verſes : N 5 hai Ve OW 


o Money, Money! « the charming Sound; chat 
Without it, ev'ry Thing's but barres Ground. 
Virtue without it is a uſeleſs Good, | 
As little walu'd as "tis underſtood. wo! 
A Raſcal; ho has Money, 1 ador d; 

J Money gains the Cauſe, and makes the Lord. 


He ur 
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one of the Characters of the preſent Age. But is 
it a Character that diſtinguiſhes our Age from the 
preceding? M. Vigneul-Marville will never ſay it. 
He is too converſant among the Ancients, not to 
know chat a * famous Poet in the Age of Auguſtus 
ſaid in Latin what M. Boileau tells us in French in 
the Age of Lewis XIV. Now if M. Boileau was 
exactly coreſpond with thoſe already paſt, why 
might not M. de la Bruyere do the fame thing ? 


IX. The next particular Remark which M. Yig- 
neul- Marville makes againſt M. de la Bruyere, is, That 
be often makes a Myſtery of what il not ſo. I callthis 
ang Remark particular, becauſe our Critic confirms it 
Paſ. bat by one Example, and that (you ſhall ſee) ſo 
an! ill choſen, that I don't think any body will for the 
Gn. ¶ future be inclin'd to rely upon his Judgment. Tus, 


Di. (continues our Cenſor) in Pag. 468. to make ms cm- 


. prebend hat i ſafficiently comprehenſible of it ſelf, that 
sound Judgment is the ſcarceſt thing in the World 


M be exaggerates and pronounces with the Tone of a Prophet 


Jas MY (bis Wonderful Sentence. 1 Next to ſound Judg- 
eſe ment, Diamonds and Pearls are the rareſt Things 


to be met with. Our Critic, if I'm notdeceiv'd, 


makes two falſe Suppoſitions in this Place; one, 
that M. de la Bruyere means to inform us, that ſound 
Judgment is very rare to meet with, This, in my 
Opinion, is what he never thought of. He 


contents himſelf with propoſing it as a Thought 


worthy of Remark , and on which every body 


ts 


— 


* Hor. Lib. Ep.1. O Cives, Cives, quzranda pecunia pri- 
H: mum eſt, &c. | 
+ NM. de lg Bruyere's Words, Ch. XII. 


ought 


He will, doubtleſs, anſwer me that this is viſibly 


able to draw the preſent Age with Features which 
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ought to reflect, in order to accuſtom themſelves 
to Self-Diffidence, and not too haſtily to imagine 
they underſtand what they really do not: A Fail. 
ing too frequent among Men,and the grand Source 
of thoſe Errors into which they fall every Moment 
The ſecond ill- grounded Suppoſition which our 
Critic makes here, is, his fancying it ſo ealy a 
thing to comprehend , that ſound Fudgment 4 4 very 
ſcarce Thing. Far from it: Tis perhaps the thing 
which is leaſt comprehended by Mankind ; for 
none but ſuch as have ſound Judgment (whoſe 
Number is doubtleſs very ſmall ) do comprehend 
how rare a thing ſound Judgment is , and how 
ſcarce it is in the World. And to the great Sur- 
prize of M. de Vigneul-Marville be it ſpoken, the 
very manner in which he himſelf refutes M. de la 
Bruyere, proves viſibly that tis no eaſy matter to 
comprehend how rare a thing ſound Judgment is, 
and how much it concerns People to be advertis d, 
that it is a thing extremely ſcarce, This will ſoon 
be ſeen. Next to ſound Fudgment, Diamonds ans 
Pearls are the rareſt Things to be met with in the World, 
oy M. de la Bruyere. This Turn does not pleaſe 

de Vigneul- Marville ; and thus he expreſſes him- 
ſelf upon it. Ordinary People, ſays he, admire thi 
Paſſage, as one of thoſe bright Turns which M. de la 
Bruyere bas the peculiar Skill to give to bus Thoughts ; 
and yet it i only a Thought turn d upſide down, and en- 
chaſed in a Socket of meer Fargon, Fur it is not true 
rhat Diamonds and Pearls are very ſcarce Things, andſo 
rave that way more ſo, but ſound Judgment ; which 
uſt be ſuppos d, in order to maintain M. de la Bruyere's 
Toought, and to make it rational. Diamonds and Pearl: 
are indeed Things of Price ; but as to Scarcity there are 
a thouſand Things in France, and elſewhere , more 
{carce than either Pearls or Diamonds; and we might 
ſooner meet with ten Buſhels of Diamonds and Pearls at 


Paris 
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Paris than ten or twelve Sheets of China-Paper. Thus 
ves Bi Pearls and Diamonds being Things pretty common, tho of 
ne BY great Price, M. de la Bruyere muſt be forc'd to conclude, 
ail: i» Spite of himſelf, if be will hold to good Senſe, that 
Ice By ſound Fudgment u not the rareſt Thing to be met with in 
Nt. il the World. Had M. de Vigneul-Marville been paid 
out for proving ſound Judgment (or Diſcernment) to be 
Wag: very ſcarce thing, he cou'd not have more effe- 
vr) Wl ually done it, than by arguing in this glorious 
ing Manner; in which, not diſcerning Paris from the 
for Wl reſt of the World, he confounds two Objects, be- 
oſe BW tween which there's a greater Difference than be- : 
end BY tween a Fly and an Elephant. We might ſoon 
OW BW find, ſays he, at Paris ten Buſhels of Diamonds 
ur. and Pearls, ſooner than ten or twelveSheets of Chi- 
the na- Paper; Ergo, M. de la Bruyere was in the wrong 
to ſay that next to ſound Judgment, Diamonds and 
Pearls are the rareſt Things to be met with in the 
| World, What, becauſe China-Paper is ſcarcer at 
Paris than Pearls, is it alſo ſcarcer than Pearls evin 
in the Kingdom of China, which is undoubtedly in 
the World, ſince it is one of the fineſt Parts of it? 
Is it not after this very difficult to comprehend that 
ſound Judgment is ſo ſcarce as it really is, ſince 
ſuch penetrating and judicious Writers as M. de Vig- 
nul-Marville is, ſhou'd ſometimes be ſo far deceiv'd 


as to take Paris for the World, a Part for the 
Whole? | 


X. Our Critic's ſecond particular Remark is, 
that M. de la Bruyere has the Gift of contradicting bim- 
ſelf, and not to underſtand his own Words, This appears, 
lays he, in the very beginning of his Book. H. is ſpeak- 
ing in Favour of Antiquity , and retails that generally 
receiv'd Thought, viz, That the Ancients have ſaid every 
thing that can be ſaid ; that we Moderns come too late to 
ſay any thing new, ** Every thing has been ſaid, 

| Cries 
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Bruyere had repented of his Propoſition , he joyns tothe 


beginning of his Book; Every thing bas been ſaid, 


© cries-· M. de la Bruyere, and We are come too late 
* .afterabove ſeven thouſand Years that there have 
© been Men, and Men have thought. The fineſt 
and moſt beautiful Thoughts concerning Man. 
ce ners have been carry d away before our Times, 
© and we can do nothing now but glean after the 
& Ancients”. This is all good: But as if M. de la 


Ancients (which ſpoils all) the moſt ingenious of the 
Moderns. For he thereby equals the Moderns to the An. 
cients, and ſhews, that ſince there. are Moderns ar well Wplay 
as Ancients who may be gleaned after;the Ancients did nt for 
ſay all that cou d tbe ſaid, or that they carryd away befor: NExc 
our time all the fineſt and moſt beautiful Thoughts concern- Nuo 


ing Manners. But the Cunning of this judicious Contra. Were? 


diction lies here, M. de la Bruyere had a Mind to fene too 


2 the Reproach that might ba ve been thrown on bin WM 41 


for not being a quite new Author. Tas therefore to h A 
himſelf Honour, that be introduces, againſt bis 02yn Max- Ning 
im, ingenious Moderns ho are no leſs inventive in the Witte 
Subjects of Morals than the Ancients. So many Words, ſo Mout 
many falſe Suppoſitions and ill- grounded Concluſ-· Wwill 
ons. M. de la Bruyere does not here dream in the ther 
leaſt of equalling the Moderns to the Ancients. Who c 
He does not ſay that the Ancients have carry'd off Wires 
before us all and every the fineſt and moſt beauti- Mons 
ful Thoughts concerning Manners ; but only that Sen 
the Ancients and moſt ingenious of the Moderns bim 
having carry'd off the fineſt Thoughts; there now Mu 
remains to thoſe who are minded to write on Man- N voi 
ners, but few new Reflexions to make upon that MW whe 
important Subject. And conſequently M. de l chin 
Bruyere does not contradict himſelf in ſaying at the ¶ e 


and we are come too late after above [even thouſand Nears 

that there have been Men and Men have thought, Tit 

fineſt and most beautiful Thoughts concerning Manner: t 
| have 
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ave been carried away before our Times, and we can do 


nothing now but glean after the Ancients, and the moſt in- 
renious of the Moderns. There is not, I ſay, any 


ontradiction in theſe Words, but rather a great 


Modeſty which every equitable Man ought to 
praiſe and admire, after having read M. de la Bru- 


eres Book, where a Man cannot but ſee a great 


many fine Things, which he might in vain look for 
in the Works of the moſt ingenious , either Anci- 
ents or Moderns. M. de Vigne 
plays upon the Word All, which he takes rigidly 
for a metaphyſical Univerfalicy, and capable of no 


ul-Marwille perhaps 


Exception; but tis viſible that in this Place it 
ſhou'd be taken looſely and popularly for the 
greater Part of the Things in Quettion , and that 
too in an indeterminate Number, as when we ſay, 
{ll Paris 4s gone out to meet the King, &c. e 
Again, the Science of Manners is ſo far from be- 
ing entirely exbauſted by the Ancients, that on 
the contrary it ſeems reaſonable to believe ( with- 
out any Imputation of Self-ſufficiency) that there 
will be made new Diſcoveries therein, as long as 
there ſhall be Men upon the Earth: ſo various and 
ſo capable of infinite Combinations are the De- 
fires, the Views, the Complexions , and Paſl:- 
ons of that Species of the Creation. This is the 
Sentiment of * a Great Maſter this way, who has 
himſelf diſcover'd upon the Subject of Manners a 
Multitude of Things, which, I believe, a Man 
wou'd be hard put to't to find in thoſe Ancients to 
whom M. de Vigneul-Marville will have it, that no- 
thing was unknown of that Nature. Whatever Diſ- 
wvery has becen made in the Country of , Self-love, 


to ee tte. 


* The Duke of Rochefoucaut. 
I The Great if not the Only Motive of humane AFions. 
- | fays 
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(| ſays he N there yet remains 4 great many unknow di 
Lands. th 


XI. Now let us ſee what M. de Vigntul-- Mar vill 1 
finds amis in the Stile of M. de la Bruyere's Book, 
He condemns it without any manner of Ceremo. b 
ny. Tconfeſs, ſays he, that if M. de la Bruyere h 9 
made choice of a good Stile , if he had written with Pu 
rity, and finiſh'd off bis Portraits more than be has dm, hi 
a Man cou'd not without Injuſtice deſpiſe his Book. V0 
have already ſeen what truſt may be put in what 
this Critic has thought fit to publiſh againſt M. 4 in 
la Bruyere's Portraits; and you ſhall 1 I 
he has any better Skill in Stile. He goes on thus: C. 
His way of writing, ( according to M. Menage) is al. 8 
together new : But ne er the better for that: tis a difficul 
thing to introduce a new Stile in Languages, and to ſu Ba, 
ceed in it, eſpecially when thoſe Languages are arriv'd a M. 

their Perfection, as ours is at this Day. 

I know not what M. Vigneul-Marvile means by! 
Stile; but it ſeems to me to be nothing but a cer. M 
tain chaining of the Thoughts, expreſt by Words, like 
which ſhew how they are link't to each other: 50 
that, in Proportion as this linking is clear and ra- WW M 
tional, a Stile may be ſaid to be more or leſs clear ul 
and exact. I ſuppoſe a Man underſtands his Lan- ¶ Hu 
guage, without which the Diſcourſe can't have the 
that Purity and Clearneſs, which conſiſts in the 
uſing proper Terms, in their juſt Diſtribution, and er 
in whatever renders the Diction exact and eaſy to PH 
be underſtood. To conclude ; what makes a good ef 
Stile, is good Reaſoning, and a natural Ordering t 
of the Thoughts. And “as there is perhaps as much MW 7 
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I his moral Reffexlont, Reflect. 4. | id p; 
* Eft in hoc incredibilis quædem varietas : Nec pauciores i pare; 


dif. 


animorum pen? quam corporum formæ. Quintil. 
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tis poſſible there are not two Men who conceive 
Things exactly in the ſame Order, and with the 
ſame, Formality. bs This may be prov'd every Day 
by ſenſible Experiments. Let, for Example, two 
or three, Perſons write a Letter on the ſame Sub- 
ject, they ſhall each take a various Turn, and put 
his Thoughts together in a different Magner, one 
more agreeably and more naturally than another: 
So that each Letter ſhall bave its particular Stile, tho 
in the magn the Thoughts ſhall not differ much. 1c 
js not, therefore, ealy, to comprehend, what our 
Cenſor means when he ſays, it ig 4 difficult tbing to 
jntroduce, a new Stile: For every Writer has his 
stile. Voiture manages kis Thoughts otherwiſe than 
Balxac. His Stile is freer, and ſeems leſs ſtudied. 
M. de Vigneul- Aarwillès manner of Narration is very 
unlike that of M. Pelliſon. There is at leaſt as great 
Difference between them as between Chapelain 
and Virgil: And the Stile of M. Pelli[on is no more 
like that 2 M. Adenage, or Father Boubours,than the 
stile of Father Boubovrs is like that of * Cliantbe, or 
Mr. Fontenelle. Further; the ſame Writer has not 
always the ſame, Stile. Sometimes he's not in 2 
Humour to write; and then his Stile has no longer 
the ſame Beauties it was wont to have. Sometimes 
he is more Diffuſe than uſual, for want of Leiſugs 
or Courage to chaſten his Stile; to poliſh it ad 
prune it of choſe Excreſcencies, Which in the Heat 
of Compoſing eſcap'd him. I remember a Story 
o this Purpoſe, in the Life of Virgil. Tis ſaid t, 


M. Barbier Daucourt. * 


Cum 
plurimos ofa dictare ſolitum, ac per totum diem retraQandg 
id pauciſſichos redigere; non abſucdè carmen fe urſæ mots 
parete dicens, & lambendo demum affingere: In Ving Ty 
a ae een n 


difference between Men's Minds as their Faces, 
there are perhaps as many Stiles as Writers, becauſe | 


orgica ſcriberet, traditur quotidie mediratos mand 
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That when he compos d his Georgics, his Cuſtom was 
in the Morning to diate a conſiderable Number of 


Verſes, and ſpend the reft of the Day in reviſing 
them, and by that time twas Night reduc'd them 


to a very ſmall Number, which he call'd licking the 


Bear, Thoſe Verfes which Virgil cempos'd in the 
Morning , were, doubtleſs, very different from 
thoſe, which, if one may uſe the Expreflion, were 
diſtill'd from them the remaining Part of the Day. 
And if by chance any of thoſe firſt Verſes had come 
down to us, no doubt but many Critics wou'd have 
ſcarce believ'd they eſcap'd that great Poat, becauſe 
of rhe little Refemblance there had been between 
thoſe Verſes and what we have of his. 

But ſince we are upon the Difference of Stiles, 
it will not, I believe, be altogether remote from 
the Purpoſe, to hint by the bye , that one of the 
Things which contributes moſt to this Difference, 
is, the different Uſage of Particles which have 
been invented to mark the Connexion which the 
Mind puts between the Ideas or Propoſitions that 
form a Diſcourſe : For when the Mind is deſirous to 


communicate its Thoughts to Others , it not only chain 


together the Parts 7 the Propoſitions, but entire Senten- 


ces, in all their ſeveral Relations and Dependances, in 


order to form a Ratienel Diſcourſe. J take this Remark 
out of an excellent Book, tranſlated from the Ex- 
liſh, which lately fell into my Hands. Irisentitul'd 
A Philoſephical Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding. 
The Author is manifeſtly a Genius of the firſt Or- 
der, a Philoſopher accurate and profound, who 
examines Things in their Source, and pene- 


trates deep into all the Subjects he handles. Let 


this be ſaid without warranting his Syſtem, the 
bottom whereof I have not yet ſeen. As for the 
Ulage of Particles in Stile, what he adds upon 
that deſerves to be mention'd, and is * as 

? | Ol. 
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follows. That a Man may think well, it is not enough 
for bim to have clear and diſtinit Ideas in himſelf, or to 


obſer ve the Concord or Diſcord which there is between ſome 
of thoſe Ideas, but he ought to link his Thoughts , and 
remark the Dependance which bis Reaſonings have with 
each other: And for the well expreſſing thoſe Thoughts, 
when rang d methodically and chain d together by conſe- 
quent ial Reaſonings, he muſt have Terms 10 ſhew the 
Connexion, the Reſtriction, the Diſtinction, be 
Oppoſition, the Emphaſis, & c. which he applies to 
every reſpective Part of his Diſcourſe. And conſequent- 
ly, it is upon che juſt Application which is made 
of thoſe Terms, that the Perſpecuity and Beauty 
of a Stile principally depends, as che ſame Author 
obſerves. On the contrary, the Stile of a Diſcourſe 
is obſcure, ill-form'd, without Coherence and 
Strength, if thoſe Particles are apply'd at random 
and without Reaſon. And if we wou'd ſpeak pro- 
perly of a Man who writes in that manner, we 
muſt fay, not that he writes in a ne Stile, but that 
he ne SOR ROT HH Se vr, 0 

Such Reflexions as theſe are deſpisd by M. de 
Vignenl- Marwille who makes the Novelty ot Stile, 
which he npbraids M. de la Bruyere with, to conſiſt 
in ſome Words which are improper, or Which be- 


ing join d together compoſe Expreſſions not per- 
fectly French. For after having ſaid that it is diffi- 


cult to introduce a new Stile in the Tongues, he 
goes on thus: Barclay, Juſtus Lipſius, and others 
who hade been fond of Dabbling in Latin, have not 


been ypprot d of by the wiſeſt Critics * And inthe French 


Tongue, Cirano de Bergerac, and the Tranſlator of 
Gracian's Courtier , are intolerable, M. de la Bruyere 
coden nt thoſe Alen and himſelf too, when be Jes 
in Chap. V.“ Some Men ſhock us with their ridi- 
* culous Phraſes, with the Novelty, and, I will 
* boldly ſpeak it, with the Impropriety of the 

- I 2 ** Terms 
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* Terms they make uſe of; ſuch as the joining 
* certain Words which are never to be found put 
** together, except in their Mouths, and, by ma- 
© king them ſignify ſuch Things as their firſt In. 
ventors never meant they ſhou'd. In Diſcourſe 
they neither follow Reaſon nor Cuſtom , but 
their own fantaſtic Genius. Here you have M. 
de la Bruyere drawn to the Life, adds our ſubti! 
Crit: | 5 1 15 
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XII. Happening, ſome few Days ago , to read 
this Defence of M. de la Bruyere to a certain Friend, 
I pointed him to this genteel Aſſertion of M. 4: 
Vigneul- Marville's :; He took Fire at reading it, and 
cou'd not forber apoſtrophizing to our Cenſurer, 
by that Verſe of Boileau: | 


1 
4 cc 


i 


Are you who * pretend to talk, a Fudge? 


C . 
EC 
N ” 


Dy” bu, M. Vigneul- Marville, whoſe Diſcourſe 
is nothing but a Beadroll of improper, puerile, 
and monſtrous Expreſſions ; and of pitiful pro- 

*< verbial Phraſes, which are hardly pardonable in 
a free. Converſation, and by way of Joke, 35 
*© M. * $t. Evremont obſerves.” Our Critic did 
not think of that, when he made himſelf a Judge 
in an Affair where his Authority is for ſo many 

Reaſons liable to be excepted againſt. He affect; 
a great Squeamiſhnels in the matter of Language. 
But whence ariſes this Squeamiſhneſs ? From the 
Goodneſs of his Taſte ? How then comes his Book 


cc 
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An Orator, ſays he, ought te avoid empty Quibbles, Proverbs, 
Puns, as being the evil Effects of a mean Education, and unworthy 
of true Eltquence We ſcarce pardon them in a Gentleman, vn 
tho te uſes them jocularly over a. Bottle, Vol. I p. 293 
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to be ſo ill written ? How comes he to fill it with 
ſo many vulgar Expreflions , ſo much bad French, 
and ſuch improper, obſcure, affected Phraſes? If 


you will not believe me, read what follows. 


*I bene ver Moreri meets with an Author, who di- 
lates himſelf upon Nothing, be dilates with bim. What 
2 way of ſpeaking is this, *sepancher, to dilate a 
Man's ſelf with another upon Nothing! Ts it founded 
upon Reaſon, upon Cuftom, or upon the whimſi- 
cal Genius of the Perſon who is pleas'd to make 
uſe of it? J appeal to Himſelf.” F 

Aman ray 9 captions Argument at M. Simon: 
He receives it with a good grace, clea des it in two with a 
ſubtil diſtinguo, eſcapes thro* the Breach. I know 
not but Rural Wits, as our Critic elſewhere has 
it, may admire this noble Period ; yet I very much 
doubt whether it will go down with Men of Senſe 
and Politeneſs. LO] | 

|| The Mareſchalde Baſſompierre, being confin'd in 


the Baſtile, ſpent his Time in reading good Books, and in 


compoſing Obſervations and Memoirs (qui lui ſont glo- 
rieux, inſtead of qui lui font honneur, ) which are 
vain-glorious inſtead of gloriows for him, 
* It looks as if the Moſes had made it their Buſineſs to 
appropriate the Outſide of the Books of M, Grollier's Li- 
brary, ſo much Art and Wit appears in their Ornaments. 
Is not this a rare Thought, and the Expreſſion no- 
ble and perfectly French ; Books appropriated on the 
Outſide, that is, Bound by the Muſes ? | 

Taſſo, at twelve Years of Age, ſtudy d the Law, au 
Droit. We ſay, etudier en Droit, en Poiloſophie, en 
Rhetorique ; but no Man ever ſaid, etudier au Droit, d 
la Philoſophie, &c. M. Vigneul-Marville is certainly 


— 
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the firſt that ever ſpoke thus. Yet he's acquainted 
with the Rules of our Language. He has read 
thoſe of M. Vaugelas and Father Boubours. But ſome 
People read Rules which they don't take care to 
obſerve. And therefore our Critic gives a Regi- 
men to auparavant, as if it were 2 Prepoſition ; tho 


M. Vaugelas expreſly ſays that * the true Uſe of aupa- 


ravant, is to apply it as an Adverb, not as a Prepoſi- 
tion. Bien auparavant cet Autheur, ſays M. Vigneul- 


 Marwille, deux celebres Ecrivains ont donn @ leurs ex- 


preſſions toute la force qu'elles pou voient ſouſfrir. 


+ Again, M. Gaudin, ſays our Critic, put a Spoke in, 


Fortunes Wheel, A fine Expreſlion ! is it not very 
clear, and truly French £ . 


AMeſſieurs Dupuy, with a Cato-like Gravity, took the 
Sciences by their moſt ſerious Handle, and cou'd not endure 
1boſe who, if we may ſ0 Jay, were only the Punchanello's 
of Literature. Is not this Excellent and Polite, the 


Punchanello's of Literature? Do they ſpeak thus a- 
mong Carth»ſians ? If ſo, our Author is to be ex- 


cus d for employing ſo pleaſant an Expreſſion which 
whole Order has conſecrated. M. Figneul-Marwille 
underſtands me, and that's ſufficient. 


Tu not long ſincethe Eugenes and the Ariſtus's, who 
rough by their Bravyado's to triumph over their Enemies, 
fe!l into the Handi of a ſevere Critic, bo ſhav'd them 
ſo cloſe, that the Poor Men look d as if they were flay d. 


2 — 
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Remarques ſur la Langue Francoiſe, Tom II. p. 293. Yu 


wil! find the ſame thing in the Doutes of F. Bovhours, p. 152 and 
in a Note of M. Corneille's on this Remark of Vaugelas, 
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Is not M. Vigneul-Marville likewiſe: turn'd Barber? 
Has he not flay'd M. de la Bruyere? Are not theſe 
Ideas brilliant and well-fancy d? | 
A very boneſt Gentleman, who deſign'd to write the 
Hiſtory of his Time, ut d to ſay,” I ill have no Favourite 
Heroe: Virtue alone ſhall be my Heroine. M. Vigneul- 
Marville quotes that honeſt Gentleman's Words too- 
faichfully. He might have made him talk a little 
better French, without hurting his Heroine Truth. 
We do not ſay, je ne veux point d heros, but de be- 
76. This is the firſt Remark of M. Vaugelat. | 
Excuſe me from purſuing this Criticiſm any fur- 
ther. I began it for no other Reaſon but to make 
M. Vigneul-Marville ſenſible that he ought to diſtruſt 
a, and not too haſtily take his Aſſertions for 
Proofs. 1 ig b 5 | 


XIII. But this is a Fault which he cannot eaſily 
correct. Our Cenſurer is frequently guilty of it, 
and is again ſo in what he adds immediately after. 
lt is true, ſays he, that this Gentleman had ſaid before, 
in Page Fo. ©. That a Man may in one fort of 
Writing (be means hu o:) venture certain Ex- 
preſſions, make uſe of Terms which are tranſ- 
* pos'd and which paint a Thing lively, and pity 
* ſuch as feel not the Pleaſure which there is in 
* making uſe thereof, or in underſtanding them.“ 
I know not from whence our Critic learnt that 
M. de la Bruyere in this place meant his own Works 
more · than a great many others wherein theſe Li- 
bertigs are juſtly taken, as we ſhall ſee by and by. 
But let that paſs. Let us ſee what it is he finds amiſs 
in thoſe Words. M. de la Bruyere, ſays he, tickles 
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how to do. But be that as it will, M. de Vigneu!- 
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himſelf bere to make himſelf laugh. Certainly, be muf 
be  -very pretty Fellow that can fancy it a Pleaſure to have 
to do with Difficulties. For & any thing more harſh and 
unpleaſant ban, in the French Tongue (which being al 
ſmooth, follows exactly the Natural Order in its Conſtru- 
xl ions, ) -to tranſpoſe its Terms, and to create Confuſion 
where there ought to be none ?. Rather, muſt not he be 
a very pretty Fellow that thinks he proves a Thing, 
when he does but ſuppoſe it? M. de Vigneul- Mar. 
ville abſolutely condemns Tranſpoſitions in the 
French Tongue, and M. de la Bruyere is of Opinion 
they may be allow d in one ſort of Writing, that is, 
if we believe our Cenſurer, in his own Character, 
of the Age. Who ſees not that this hardy Critic 
ought not to have concluded, that Tranſpoſitions 
are contrary to the Genius of our Tongue, till he 
had firſt made appear by ten or a dozen Examples 
of Tranſpoſitions drawn out of M. de la Bruyeres 
Book, that they only ſerv'd to perplex the Dil- 
courſe? Not that the Concluſion had been, evn 
then, very.certain ; for other Writers might have 
done That well which M. de la Bruyere knew not 


AMarville thought this Diſcuſſion too troubleſome ; 
and therefore choſe rather to proſcribe in general 
all Tranſpoſitions, than take the pains to examine 
whether a Man is in the right to make uſe of them 
on certain Occaſions. Even our Poets, continues he, 
to whom Tranſpoſitions are very belpful in Verſſificat ia, 
bade abandon d them, and never uſe them but in the great- 
eſt Extremity, and when they cannot otherwiſe form their 
Verſes. It us one of the Beauties of our Tongue mot to tranj- 
pofe any thing, either in Proſe or Poetry; and This, hae 
wing been diſcover'd in the beginning of this Century by 
M. Malherbe and the Preſident Mainard, #« daily 
rattd-by the greateſt Maſters, en with more Exactneſ 
than formerly, All this means, according to our Cri- 
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tic, that Tranſpoſitĩons ought to be entirely baniſh'd 
from Proſe, and not admitted into Poetry without 
abſolute Neceſſity. Bur this Deciſion is ſome what 
too general, as you ſhall fee. It is certain, that ſince 
the Eſtabliſhment of the French Academy, great Ap- 
plication has been made in poliſhing our Language, 
and Endeavours have been more eſpecially us d to 
render the Turn of it ſimple, eaſy, clear, and free 
from all Incumbrance. For this end, all obſcure 
or equivocal Conſtructions have been condemn'd ; 
and, in the Diſtribution of Words, the moſt-natu- 
ral Order follow'd, as being the leaſt ſuſceptible of 


Ambiguity. This Order conſiſts in putting the 


Nominative Caſe at the beginning of a Propoſiti- 
on, and then the Verb with what ic governs, the 
Adverb immediately before or after the Verb, & c. 
But is a Man oblig'd to obſerve this Order upon all 
Occaſions ? Yes, when any other Diſpoſition is 
ſound contrary to Perſpicuity and Clearneſs, to 
which all Things muſt be ſacrific d; for the ſole End 
of Speech is to make our ſelves be underſtood, 
But inſtead of its being impoſſible ever to depart 
from this Order without darkening a Diſcourſe, we 
are ſometimes indiſpenſably oblig'd to forſake it, 
either in Conformity to Cuſtom, which has in a 
manner conſecrated certain irregular Turns, or tq 
bring a Period well off, whichwou'd otherwiſe be 
languid, obſcure and perplexing ; beſides that in 
an Oratorial Diſcourſe, Tranſpoſitions have a very 
particular Beauty and Vivacity. All which we will 
now prove by Examples. F: 

1. I fay in the firſt place, that ſome Tranſpoſiti- 
ons are ſo ſtrongly authoriz d by Cuſtom, that the 
natural Conſtruction wou'd be not only harſh, but 
perfectly barbarous. The Caſe i plain, ſays * Father 


| * In his Tranſlation of Perſius, Sar, IV. 


Tarteron, 


F 
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& of Stile, and has any long-winded Work upon 
is Hands. For this Reaſon, * fays a famous Orator, 


© We ng/c T erſon of the Prince of Conde was worth, to 
Fance, whole Armies: That,” when be took the Field, 


e moſt Formidable of the Enemies Forces were viſibly iu- 
midated by the Terror of ha Name: That under bim our 
eateſt Troops became intrepid and invincible: That by 
is Care, our Frontiers were under Covert, and our Pro- 
inces in Safety: That under him were form d and bred 
uſe ſeaſon'd Soldiers, thoſe experienc'd' Officers, thoſe 
raves in all the Orders of Mar, who have ſince. ſigna- 


I vd themſelves in our laſt Wars, and who acquir'd ſo 
il 4 Honcur to the French Name, only by having bad 
d Wt Prince for their Maſter and Chieftain, Who ſecs 


ot that this laſt Period wou'd have been very flar 


al Order, as he had before done; and if he had 
id that, thoſe ſeaſon d Soldiers, thoſe experienc'd Offi- 
n, thoſe Braves in all the Orders of War, who have 
& Mic: ſgnalix d themſelves in our laſt Wars, and acquir'd 
b. BW cb Honour to the French Name, only by having had 
ne ar Prince for their Maſter and Chieftain, were form d 
1 bred under bim? i 2468 
Here's another Example, where the Natural Con- 
mtion is perfectly ridiculous. It is 4 Book which 


ibrary, gave me. This way of ſpeaking, adds 
t the Author from whom I borrow this Example, as 
regular as it is, is ridiculous : And any Man may 
der eaſily ſep, that cwere better to take the irregular 


n(- | 
nd ib: n „ 
4 Bourdaloue, in his Funeral Oration upon the Prince of 
inde, | 
{ Mr. Andry in his Reflezions ſur I'Uſage preſent de la Lan- 
* Francoiſe, p. 485. : 
jels 


Turn: 


nd diſturb'd if che Orator had follow'd the Natu- - 


ut Gentleman, who came to viſit me yeſterday about ſix of 
e Clock in the Evening, when you were with me in my | 
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& Turn, and to fay: 'C'eft un Livre que, m a d 
* cette perſonne, &c. This is a Thing ſo well know 
* continues that Fudicious Writer, that we have no 


© thor who writes otherwiſe : Not even ſuch as : con 
** moſt incorrect, and leaſt mindful of Politeneß Wber*t 
© they all take this irregular Turn, rather than in"<3"! 
«© pertinently perplex a Phraſe. Nor do [I thin Tha: 


M. deVigneul-Marwille is of another Opinion. 

3. It remains for me to ſhew, that, in Diſcow 
ſes of a lively, nervous Stile, Tranſpoſitions han 
a more than ordinary Beauty. Our moſt celebn 
ted Writers will furniſh me with ſuch Proofs of this 


as I believe our Critic will not dare to contradid Th. 
I ſhall take the Firſt out of the Works of M. S. En this k 
mont, that celebrated Author, who has given to his Fx wou'd 
preſſions all the Strength they were capable of within il Be 

ina E 


Bounds of Reaſon, as M. de Vigneul-Marville has ve 
juſtly obſerv'd. I look upon the Preceptor of Neto But 
* ſays he, the Lover of Agrippina, as an Ambiti Feet 
Man, who aſpir d to the Empire: The Philoſopher an better 
Writer, 1 make no great Account of. He might har Judi 
ſaid, I make no great Account of the Philoſopher and Wi lian C 
ter. But beſides that the irregular Turn is mot ſo! 
lively and harmonious, M. S. Evremont found ther 01217 
by the means of varying his Stile; a Secret of ſuc 


Importance, that he who knows it not, let him dM, 
what he can, ſhall never riſe above the Charadq . of 
of a pitiful Writer. ! 1 


+ 4 Frozen Stile that meither Ebi nor Flows, 4 
Inſtead of pleafing, makes ue gape and doze. bet 


Thoſe tediows Authors are eſteem d by none, 
Who tire us, Humming the ſame heavy Tone. 
9 | 8 — N 
t R 


Judgment of Seneca, ce: Tom. 1. p. 23. 
+ Boileau's Art of Poerry, Canto 1. 
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But if M. St. Evremond had a Right to employ 
Tranſpoſitions in a familiar Diſcourſe, they may 
ith much more Reaſon be us'd in public Diſcour- 
ſes ; which being animated by the Voice, ought to 
be compos'd in a more lively and nervous Stile. And 
therefore there is nothing more common than ſuch 
irregular Turns in thoſe ſort of Compoſitions. 

That Heart, greater than the Univerſe, ſays Father 
Buurdalowe in his Funeral Oration on the Prince of 
Conde ; That Heart which all France may well Envy 
1; that Heart ſo ſolid, ſo upright, fo worthy of God, be 
was pleas'd that we ſpou d roſe and be the Depoſitaries 


0], f 

There wou'd be no End of quoting Examples of 
this kind, where a more regular Conſtruction 
wou'd make the Diſcourſe flat, and take from it 
that ſweet Harmony which is ſo pleaſing to the Ear 
in a Public Action. ; 

But ſince M. Vigneul- Maxville * ſeems to have an 
Eſteem for the Rules of Father Boubourt, I can't do 
better than confirm what I have been ſaying, with 
2 Judicious Remark made by that famous Gramma- 
ran concerning Tranſpoſitions being graceful up- 
on ſome Occaſions. There are, according to Þ that 
Grammarian, ſome irregular Turns which are Elegant. 


Maucroix ſays in the Second Homily of St. Chry- 
* {ofom to the People of Antioch : This Place which 
© gave us Birth, we avoid it as "an Ambuſh : And 
M. Patru ſays in hisPlea for Madam de Guenegaud: 


* Examples, adds be, will ſnew what I mean. M. 


And yet this Sovereign, the new Conſtitutions degrade 


ber; ber whole Authority is annibilated, and no other 
Mark of Dignity left her but Reverences. The Supe- 


| IT 


1 . tat. 


bv. 


— 1 Melanges d'Hiſtoire, &. p. 347. 
t Remarques nouvelles ſur la Langue Franc, Tom. 1. p 30. 
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ce rior does nothing but ti condemn'd ; ber moſt innocn 
% Actions, they blacken them. 
Nc according to ſtrict Rule, continues thy 
Father, we ſhou'd fay, We avoid as an Ambuſh tha 
"x Place which gave us Birth. And yet the new Conſtits 
tions degrade this Sovereign: they blacken her moſt in 
nccent Actions, We ſpeak thus in Converſation, 
* and ina plain ſimple Book; but in a public Adi 
on which is animated by the Voice, and which 
© requires a more lively Eloquence, the irregult 
Turn is more beautiful. Upon theſe Occaſion 
it is ſometimes lawful to Orators as well as Po. 
ets, to diſpenſe with the ſcrupulous Rules of 
common Conſtruction: And we may almoſt ſay 
© of Sermons and Pleadings, what the Author d 
< the Art of Poetry ſays of Ode: : 


oy Her generous Stile will oft at random Hart, 
And by a brave Diſorder ſhew her Art. 


But if ſuch ſort of Irregularities are Elegant in 
Profe, dds Father Bouhours, they are ſtill more 
ſo in Poetry, which in itſelf is fomewhar impe- 
tuous, and loves not a Language altogether uni- 
form. * 1 

Now let any one judge, whether M. de la Bruyer 
was not in the Right to ſay, that in one ſort of Wri- 
tmgs a Mmm may uſe Terms which are tranſþos'd and 
which paint a thing lively ; and whether on the other 
hand, M. Vigneul-Marville was not in the Wrong to 
aſſert, that it i one of the Beauties of our Tongue not%0 
tranſpoſe any thing either in Proſe or Poetry, No doubt 
there are ſome Franſpoſitions forc'd, and contrary 
49 the Sweetneſs and Perſpicuity of a Language: 
Bat there are likewiſe others which have a ver) 
good Grace, and which can't be baniſh'd without 
depriving cur Tongue of that lively, free and hs 
Ws cura 
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tural Air, which makes one of its greateſt Beauties. 
This is what was perfectly welt underſtood by M. 
Vaugelas, that Judicious Author, whoſe Authority 
will be always of great Weight in this Point. For 
after having condemn'd certain Tranſpoſitions as 
too rugged , he adds, Many aſcribe to Poetry the Cauſe 
of theſe Tranſpoſitions, which are Ornaments in Verſifica- 
tion, when perform'd like that of Malherbes, whoſePoetry 


is incomparable for its Turn; but c aynmonly they are Vices 


which are very beamiful. Obſerve how this prudent 
Writer avoids thoſe general and abſolute Deciſions, 


which are almoſt always falſify'd by ſome uncon- 
trovertible Exceptions. | 


XIV. Let us return to M. Vigneul - Marville. 
No Man before M. de la Bruyere, ſays M. Menage, 
„has had that Strength, that Juſtneſs of Expreſſi- 
* on which are to be met with in his Book.“ I 
truth, exclaims our Cenſurer upon this, M. Menage 
in vod have oblig'd us by pointing out the Places of M. de 
ore 12 Bruyere's Book where this is to be met with: We 
pe. might, in return, ſhew him twice the number, where it 


mi- * vot to be met with, Why then did he not ſhew 


them without loſing his Time in idle Words? Why 
did he thus abuſe his own Leiſure, and that of the 
Public, in Printing ſuch Dialogues? We need no 
longer deſpair of ſeeing an Edition of Porters and 
Herb-Women's' Converſation. It will rain to day, 
ſay you; but I don't think ſo, and will lay Two to One 
it will not. Imagine, if you pleaſe, ſomething more 
frivolous ; it cannot be more ſo than this Place of 
the Melanges d Hiſtoire & de Literature. For what 
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in Proſe: J Joy commonly, becauſe there are ſome _ 
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im ports it us to know, that M. Menage wou'd have 
oblig'd M. Vigneul-Marville, by quoting to him the 


Places in the Book of Characters, where the Force 


and Exactneſs he ſpeaks of were to be met with, 
and that if he had ſo done, M.Vigneul- Marvillewou'l 


have ſhewn him twice the Number | where they are nt 


to be met with? After this wonderful Dialogue, are 
we a Whit the more knowing, or more capable of 
judging of M. de ls Brayere's Book ?'. 
But, adds M. Vigneul-Marville, * it is gratis dictum, 
and without Conſideration what M.. Meng * bt ; Viz, 
that till M. de la Bruyere, no Man ever had that Fore 
and Fuſtneſs of Expreſſion, which he fancies in that Bool 
of Characters. Long before M. de la Bruyere, two 15 
mous Authors (nat to reckon others ) did give to their 


Expreſſions all the Strength they were capable 2 within 


the Bounds of Reaſon : And tbeſe were Melſieurs Nis 
cale and St. Eyvremont. M. Vigneul-Marwille is in 
the Right. France has produced many excellent 
Authors who have their Merit as well as M. 4: 
la Bruyere. Meſſieurs Nicole and St. Evremont, 
are of that Number, every body agrees it. M. 4: 
Vigneul- Marwille, cho advances ſo many Thin 

without proving them, has done well to dient 
with that Practice on this occaſion, And it 
is undoubtedly too hardy in M. Menage: to prefet 
M. de la Brujere to ſo many famous Writers who 
have appear'd in this laſt Age. Such Compariſon: 


Are always odious and inconſiderate. But, in my 


Opinion, M. Alenage is not ſo much to be blam! 
as the Compilers of his Converſations. For where 
is the Man who does not ſometimes in a free Con- 
verſation let fall ſome extravagant Thoughts, 
which he wou'd be far from maintaining in a Pub 
lic Work? Bo r ae 
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XV. A. Menage ; continues our Critic, adde, 


that M. de la Bruyere ſays in one Word what another 


Man does not ſo perfectly expreſs in Six. 'Tis commonly. 
juſt the contrary , M. de la Bruyere affecting to heap 


Words upon Morde, and Thoughts upon Thoughts, with- 
out any manner of Neceſſity... An Example of this is juſt 
before me, pag. 90. where be ſays.,, that: Formality is 
an Imitation of Wiſdom. | This Thought is ſo app 
rent, that it requires no clearing up by 2 8 
from I know not where, And yet what Turnings an 
Windings does M. de la Bruyere w/e to make-us compre- 
lend a thing which has not the leaſt Shadow: of , Difficulty, 


A Comedian, ſays be, exceeds Nature in the 


© Parts he plays: A Poet overloads his Deſcripti- 


ons: A Painter who draws after the Life, for- 


* ges and exaggerates a Paſſion, a Contraſte, and 
* the Poſtures ; and he that Copies him, unleſs he 
* meaſures exactly the Sizes and Proportions, wall 
* make his Figures too big, and give more Scope 
* to all the Parts, through the Diſpoſition, of w 
* whole Piece, than they have in the Original. 
is the ſame with the Preciſe or Formal , they 
* are but the Imitators of the Wiſe.” Beſides that 
this whole Diſcourſe ſmells very ſtrong of argon LL 
wud fain know, Who, after this Example; can ſeriouſly 
ſoy (unleſs it he M. Menage ) that M. de la Bruyere 
delivers in one Word, what another does not ſo perfettly in 
dix? | | 
This is what M. de Vigneul-Mervilleobjeds igainſt 
the Reflection of M. de la Bruyere , That Formality 
an Imitation of Wiſdom, Theſe, you ſee, are ſo 
many definitive Decrees, independant of all Rea- 
lon. But what's to be done? Every Man has his 
Method 1 And our Critic's isznot to prove what he 
Advances. He may, however, have Reaſon at 
the bottom. Let us Ot he has or no: 
4 i : te 
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M. de la Bruyere is minded to let us ſee how For- 
mality is an Imitation of Wiſdom, and to that end 
makes uſe of ſeveral Compariſons. His Thought 
was clear enough without any of thoſe Compari- 
ſons, replies M. de Vigneul- Marwille. But that Cri- 
tic is miſtaken. For without thoſe Compariſons 
M. de la Bruyere's Thought wou'd have been very 
imperfect. Tis not enough to ſay that Formality 
imitates Wiſdom , unleſs we make out how and to 
what a Degree it does ſo. Moſt Virtues conſiſt in 
a certain Mean, the two Extremes whereof are e- 
qually dangerous. Keep ſhort of the juſt Limits, 
or go beyond them, you are out of the right way: 
And nothing is more eaſy than to miſtake it. 'Tis 
ſeen every Day. The Miſer thinks he is a good 
Husband: The Prodigal, who laughs at him for 2 
Fool, thinks none but himſelf knows how to make 
a right Uſe of Wealth. Cowards cover their Fear 
with the gloſſy Name of Prudence; and the Raſh 
think themſelves the truly Brave. All theſe are ig- 
norant of the juſt Bounds of the Virtues which 
they believe they practiſe. They go beyond, or 
ſtop ſhort, for want of knowing that exact Mid- 
dle, whoſe two Extremes are equally vicious. And 
conſequently, when one wou'd repreſent the Im- 
perfection of any of thoſe Vices, he muſt ſpecify 
how, and to what a Degree, it imitates ſome certain 
Virtue. For to ſay in general that it is an Imita- 
tion of ſuch or ſuch a Virtue, is to give an Idea 
of it which may full as well agree with another 
Vice that is its direct Oppoſite. Avarice, for Ex- 
ample, is an Imitation of Frugality, but at the 
bottom as remote from it as Prodigality it ſelf. M. 
de la Rruyere was too cloſe a Thinker to make ſuch 
Definitions. He intends to inform us that For- 
mality is an Imitation of Wiſdom ; bur he take 
care to teach us Wherein that Imitation — 

EO n 
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And this he dos by means of an ingeniqus Paral- 
lel, which, Keeping the Mind in play by an agree. 
able Amuſement, diſcovers clearly, that it is an 
extravagant Imitation,” ttanſgrefling the Bounds of 
Reaſon, A Player exteeds Natuve-in the Parts he plays: 
A Poet oerloails his Deſcriptions, | 8c. « .« . } "ſuch 


* o 
» 


Initatort of the Wiſe are the Formal, » What is there 
in this obſcure 3 or that ſmells of Jargon? For- 


mality is an ill Imitation of Wiſdom, by carrying 
Things to exceſs, as a Comedian who Oover-acts his 
Part, as 4 Poet who loads his Deſcriptions," as a 
Painter who, drawing fte the Life forces and 
exaggerates the Paſſions and Poſtures ve he en- 
deavours to repreſent, or Who intending to copy 
a Picture, makes the Figures £60 big. Our Critic 
ſees no Propriety in this; I know not how r help 
it. Bur, in my poor Opinion, Oompariſons are 
then juſt when the Things compar d agtee in that 
point upon Which the Compariſon turns; which 
can't be found defective in this Parallel For the 
player, the Poet, the Paititer-; agree all in this; 
viz. They go beyond certain Bounds, which they 
ought not to exceed; in Iĩxe manner as tlie formal 
Man who tranſgreſſes theBounds of Wiſdom in pre- 
tending imitate ̃ ru. 
Another thing which M. de Vigneul-Mſarwille finds 
Fault wich in this Parallel, i, that there arè too 
many Words us'd in it, whence he concludes; that 
M. Menuage was in the wrong to fay , that M. de 4a 
gruyere expreſſes in one Mord, ' what another doe, not ſo 
pe fenly do in Si. But, with his good leave, this 
Concluſion is ſomewhat too haſty. For tho an 
Author may chance to be a little more diffuſe than 
uſu3l, in a certain Place of his Book, yet it does 
not. follow that he is ſo every Where elſe. And 
what wou'd become of the beſt Writers, ev'n M. 
l Vigneul- Marville himſelf, if this way of Reaſon- 
63 HK 2 ing 
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of his Book; he concludes from Particulars to Ge-. #9! 


_ Bruyere has made ule of in the Paſſage we juſt now 
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ing were admitted ? Virgil is obſcure in ſuch or | 
ſuch a Place; Erg, he's a pitiful Writer, and MW e 
does not underſtand his own Meaning. There i; . 
in Cicero à diſturb'd and very long-winded Pe- nal 
riod ; Ergo, Cicero knew not how to write. M. 4 ſte: 
V;gneul-Marville reaſons ill, in ſuch or ſuch a Place For 


nerals ; Ergo , he's an ill Legician, who ſpeaks 
what comes uppermoſt , and without reflecting. (ſci 
Is it not plain that all theſe Concluſions are imper- MW << 
tinent, and that our Cenſurer wou'd have Reaſon e 
to complain againſt the laſt? Let him therefore © 
do unto others what he wou'd they ſhou'd do unto of 
him. Further; this Critic is not only to blame for app 
inferring from a ſingle Paſſage of the Character, or 
that the Author thereof generally affects to heap 
Words upon Words without Neceſſity, but evn 
this very Paſſage which he quotes to prove it, is, ſtro 
in my Opinion, very ill choſen. M. de Vigneu- t 
Marville might perhaps ſay, that the Author ſpeaks MW © 


too much in this Place, that he crouds in four Com- upo 
pariſons without a Neceſſity, ſince one or two allt 
might have ſuffic d. But the Queſtion is not whe- 23 
ther M. de la Bruyere ſpeaks too much, but whether 
he expreſſes in few Words what he means to ſay, be 
and whether it cou'd have been ſo clearly deli 1s by 
verd in fewer. Theſe are two very different MW who 
Things. A Man may be conciſe and utter much ville 
at the ſame time, eſpecially in writing; for in ions 
Converſation a great Talker and a. Sayer of No- chat 
thing do generally ſignify but one and the ſame Save 

can't 


thing. 


XVI. But after ſo many falſe Attacks, here is 
at laſt one which perhaps will do Execution. 'Ti 
a Criticiſm on ſome Expreſhons , which M. els 


E- 


examin'd, and which do not ſeem to M. deVjgneul- 
Mar ville to be Fench. They are four in Number, 
namely, (1.) Un Peintre qui fait ; apres nature, in- 
ſtead of qui travaille , qui peint d' apres nature: (2. 
Forcer une paſſion, une comtraſte, des attitudes, Expreſ- 
ſions barbarous in Painter's Language, if we may 
believe our Cenſurer: (3.) The Term Volume 
(ſcope) apply'd to the Figures of 2 Picture, tho, 
according to M. de Vieneul- Marville, that Word is 
never us d but to Things that are meaſur'd and 
weigh'd: And, (4.) Les pieces & un tableau, inſtead 
of the Figures of a Picture, the word pieces being 
appropriated to Heraldry, M. de la Bruyere knows 
er knows not, adds our Critic very politely. | 
I know not but the Solidity of ſome of theſe 
Deciſions may admit of Diſpute': But I'm under a 
ſtrong Temptation not to conteſt this petty Victo- 
ry to M. de Vigneul- Mar ville, were it only to en- 
courage him to impart to us a more ampleCriticiſm 
upon the Characters of the Age. For you muſt know 
all that 18 have hitherto ſeen, is only a Prelude 
to a pitcht Battel. M. de Vigneul- Marville had come 
'd a much larger Work * which he ſuppreſt after 
e had heard of M. de la Bruyere's Death. This here 
is but a ſmall Sample whereby we may judge of the 
whole Piece. But if I grant to M. de Vigneul- Mar- 
ville that he had Reaſon to cenſure theſe 4 Expreſ- 
ſions in M. de la Bruyere's Book, it is on Condition 
that he will not abuſe this ſmall Advantage, as if ic 
gave him a Right to conclude that M. de la Bruyere 
can't write French, That be has no regular Stile, that 
be writes at random; ¶ and that moſt of his Expreſſions 
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are-fort'd;. :Mproper, and unnatutal. This wou'd be 
imitating thoſe Critics: mention'd'by Madam. Des- 
Houlieres, who for a Ward well or ill plac'd approve 
or condemn a whole Work. I take M. de Vigneul- 
Marille to be too ſenſible a Man to give into ſuch 
an Exceſs, He knows that Homer nods ſometimes, 
and that Faults are found in the beſt Writers. He 
is an Author himſelf, and conſequently may com- 
mit an Over. ſight as well as Pindar, Virgil, Horace, 
and all the moſt celebrated Ancient and Modern 
AJ. tint CY Lak ©! 
Again,tho I'm not inclin'd'to diſpute with M. de 
Vigneul- Marville the Glory of having juſtly cenſur'd 


the Expreſſions afore-mention'd , eſpecially this, | 


Un peintre qui fait d apres nature, yet I'm oblig'd to 
warn the Public, that this Cenſurer, producing 
no other Proof for the Solidity of this Cenſure, 
than his own Authority, and the Knowledge which 
he pretends to have in the Language of Painters, 
People would do well not to truſt him without 
good Security: Since there are to be found, evn 
in M. de Vigneul Marville's Book, ſome: Expreſſions 
taken from Painting, which raiſe a Doubt whether 
ne underitands the Cerms of that Art ſo well as he 
fancies he does; for Inſtancc, when he ſays, that 
M. de la Bruyere travaille plus en detrempe qu @ Þ buile, 
We May, peindre en buile, I am ſure of it; and can 
prove it by undeniable Authorities: Bur I: doubt 
whether it can be ſaid, peindre 4 Þ buile. I refer it 
to the Maſters, ' vel C erth 


XVII. I.know not how I came ſo eaſily to be- 
lieve that M. de Vigneul-Marville wou'd uſe with 
Moderation that ſmaſt Advantage I juſt now gran- 
ted him. Far from doing ſo, that Critic is grown 
ſo haughty, he begins to forget himſclf ; 1 

| CORR I R 
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cult a thing is it co uſe a Victory with Moderati- - 
on. I were an endleſs Taſk , * ſays he, to pick out 
e all the forc d 5 improper „ and unnatural Expreſſions 
K which are palm d u hοιπ ,t for Beauties and Refinements 
h Wl of the Language. Theſe are terrible Menaces, but 
; MW which, to M. de Ia Bruyere's Comfort, will never 
ebe put in Execution. M. de Vigneul-Marville is 
\- pleas'd to fave him the Confuſion and Shame of an 
„ entire Defeat. He will be content to give him 
n ff two or three Thruſts, to let the World ſee what he 
coud do if he wou'd fight his beſt. And yet, to 
judge of him by thoſe two or three Thruſts, our 
4 I Critic does not ſeem to be in Reality fo formi- 
„ I cable as he wou'd make us believe. You ſhall 
o IF judge of it. Sr 


e; * 1. True Greatneſs ſuffers it ſelf to be touch'd 
hn Land handled : Ts rhis, ſays he, to ſpeak naturally and 
s, voperiy, which M. de la Bruyere ſo often wiſhes to ſee 
ur ine? Thi, in good Erench , and according to Reaſon, 
'n I proceeds our Critic, cannot be ſpoken but of corporeat 
ns Pings, which are handl'd and are tangible. And yet 
er WW [know an ingenious Perſon who pretends to write 
12 Books and thinks he underſtands the Rules 
at and Beauties of the French Tongue, who makes uſe 
| of the Term handle in ſpeaking of Things which 
in Wl are not corporeal. And this ſame Perſon (who 
br: MW wou'd think it 2), is M. de Vigneul-Marville himſelf, 
ic MW who makes that uſe of it twice, and in the ſame 
Work wherein he fo haughtily cenſures M. de la- 
Bruyere for uſing it only once, riſum teneatis amici? 
de- 4 Man, ſays M. de Vigneul- Marville p. 251. of his 
th MW Melanges, à Man has ccmpos'd a Sermon, a Plea, or a 
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Speech, with a great deal Care. He has HANDLED, 
turn d, (ct.in Onder bis\Thoughts, If this rigid Cen- 
ſor is of Opinion that nothing but corporeal Things 
can be bandl'd, cou'd he handle Thoughts? Let him 
explain this Riddle. Good Writers, ſays he in ano- 
ther Place, imitgtethe Laconic Stile, which i not les 
difficult to HANDLE, | 


2. Let us paſs to the ſecond Remark. F Is it pro 
per to ſay, to throw Profoundneſs into certain Wii- 
tings? M. de la Bruyere ſays it in his Chapter of Po- 
lite Learning. But good Senſe and Cuſtom do not 60 
fe... After this, there's nothing more to be ſaid. 
How can ſuch formal 1 be reſiſted! But yet 
why might not M. de la Bruyere uſe that Expreſſion, 
ſince M. de St. Evremont, ho , as our Critic very 
well ſays, cloaths his Thoughts, which are noble, with 
bold Expreſſions, but ever juſt, ever proper to his Subjctt, 

made no difficulty to fay , * ¶ ben the Choice of a Sub- 
et, Jrpends upon the Qrator, be ought to make it ſujcepti- 
ble. of Force and Ornament. He ought to throw Order 
into bis Deſign, and Connexion into bis. Theughts, 
Why may not Profoundneſs be thrown into 4 Writing, 
as well as Order into a Deſign, and Connexion ini 
Thovghys ? This is another enigma , which our 
Critic is defir'd to explain, if ſuch be his Will and 
Pleaſure. .. ; F 15 


3. He adds a third Remark, which he expreſſes 
in theſe Terms: To ſay as M. de la ruycre does, 
p. 173. in [peaking of ſuch as cant keep a Secret, that 
vou ſee through their Breaſt, that they arg tran- 
ſparent ; 1s it not to carry one”s Expre ons too far? Was 
it net enough to have ſaid ; They don't move their 
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Lips, and yet are underſtood ; you read the Secret 
on their Forehead, and in their Eyes. - 

Here. it might be proper to ſpeak of the uſe we 
ought ro make of figurative Terms. Upon this Oc- 
caſion I wou'd ſay what M. de Fontenelle ſome where 
ſays concerning the ſublime Stile, that 4 Man ſhow'd 
nt give into it without an abſolute Neceſſity. It is, how- 
ever, certain that figurative Terms are very proper 
upon ſome Occaſions. But without pretending to 
treat of this Matter to the bottom , it ſeems to me 
that they may be employ d for two Reaſons. The 
firft, when proper Terms are wanting. for the ex- 
prefling our Minds, which very often happens, and 
which can't be ſo much attributed to the Poverty 
of Languages, as to the Ignorance of Mankind, 
who not knowing Things in themſelves, cannot 
ſpeak of them but by way of Compariſon. The 
other Reaſon why we may uſe figurative Terms 
in 2 Diſcourſe, is to divert the Mind in repreſent- 
ing to it by corporeal Images what has been already 
expreſt to it or what is immediately after expreſs d 
to it in Terms 1 , and which paint the thing 
25 it is in it ſelf. For in that Caſe, the figurative 
Expreflions having nothing obſcure, do agreeably 
amuſe the Mind, by tracing to it in a ſenſible man- 
ner, what a proper Expreflion makes it compre- 
hend with an entire Exactneſs. And this, if I'm 
not miſtaken, is the only uſe we ought to make of 
fgurative Terms, when we arg not under an in- 
diſpenſable Neceſſity of making uſe of em. *Tis 
like a Debauch of the Mind which cannot but 
pleaſe, when it comes 4 propos, but which otherwiſe 
s offenſive , diſplealing , and jafallibly diſturbs 


Ileave to others the Care of applying what I ſay 
to this Paſſage of the Characters which has fallen un- 
ter the Cenſure of M. dc Vigneul- Mer ville Theſe 
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are Things dependant upon the Taſte and Senti. 


ment, and can hardly be made intelligible to 
who don't perceive them of — 375 tres 


ſeri 
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XVIII. Laſtly, Our Critic can't endure chAtM.2. 


nage ſhou'd make a Doubt that M. 4e Ia Bruyere'sWay gie 
of Writing is cloſe and connected. Why not, ſay; deſpic 
he? How many poor Painters daily copy bad Original;? or t 
Newvertheleß, adds he, I agree with M. Menage, that Bu 
no body of a good Taſte will ever imitate the bad Stile of o, tt 
M. de la Bruyere. A glorious Concluſion, and ay 
worthy of the Exordium ! M. de la Bruyere was not that | 
only likely to have ſome Imitators, but he has actu. ſo fat 
ally had great Numbers of them. M. de Vigneul. WW" © 
AMarwille cannot be ignorant of it; the Thing has en 
made too great a Noiſe in the Republic of Letter; the H 
Some have plunder'd his Words and Expreſſions ; en! 
Others his Thoughts; and all have deck d chem: Maul 
ſelves with the Title of his Work, as if it were ſuf- be 
ficient, in order to have a ſhare in the Glory of an pc 
excellent Writer, to make Books under the ſame hats 
Title with him. For a conſiderable While there ſ""* * 
was nothing printed but Works which bore the de fol 
Name of Characters, or ſomething like it. Ouvrage Diſtar 
dans le gout des Caracteres. Les differens Caratteres du "ho 2 
femmes du ſiecle. Caracteres & Portraits Critiques ſur ects « 
tes defauts ordinaires des hommes. Portraits Sericux © tice 
Critiques, Caracteres tires de PFcriture ſainte, & ap- Conſe 
Pliquez, aux Maæurs de ce fiecle. Caracteres netursl; 4M C 
hommes, en forme de dialogue. Suite des Caracteres "illin 
de Theopby aſte des Mzurs de ce ſiecle, Cc. Nothing dawn 
was ſeen but Characters. The Bookſellers Shop“ M. 
were cramm'd with them. But, pray, cou'd th 
Cenſurer of M. de la Bruyere have better ſhewn the. 0 
| RIM fl ; | "In : 
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letit of the Characters of the Age, than by puttin 
; in mind of thoſe Swarms of Writers MER 
by a deſire of imitating that excellent Author? 
Vhat- more proper to raiſe the Value of M. dels 
gruyere, than ſo many dull Copies, moſt of them 
deſpis'd by the Public, and all ſo very much infe- 
Mor to their Original? | 
But perhaps M. de Vigneul- Marwille was of Opini- 
on, that among thoſe Imitators, there are ſome that 
Li may vie with M. de la Bruyere. How then comes it 
that he has not nam'd them? Why wou'd he loſe 


i ſo fair an Opportunity of convincing us of the Ex- 
a tent of his Underſtanding, and Seien of his Judg- 
, Iave carry'd off 


h ment? For, infallibly, he wou' 
” Wh: Honour of fo glorious a Diſcovery ; fince it 
does not appear that the Public has yet preferr'd or 
quall'd any of thoſe Imitators to him whom they 


ut not the wiſeſt, has aſſum'd the haughty Title of 
the Modern Theophraſtus : And this Perſon, they ſay, 
6 he that comes neareſt to M. de la Bruyere. But if 


8 te follows him, *cis only by Track, and at à great 

ditance, as was lately made appear by a“ Writer, 
5 5 who after he had very well demonſtrated the De- 
| fo ks of the Modern Theophraſtus, did not do ſtrict 
. uſtice to M. de la Bruyere. Let this be ſaid without 
4. Conſetuence. For beſides that the Attacks of this 
| 1 ww Critic have been already + repell'd;T wou d not 


willingly embroil my ſelf with him, after having 
fawn upon my Back ſo formidable an Adverfary 
bop M. de Vigneul- Mar wille. e 
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n a Book entital d, Sentiments Critiques ſur les Carafterey 
le M. de la Bruyere. 


t In Beek inzituld. Apologie de M. de la Bruyere, on Re- 
aſe à la Critique des CaraQteres de Theophraſte, : 


Meri XIX. And 


dare endeavour'd to copy. One of the moſt hardy, 
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XIX. And now I ſpy Land, as Diogenes fag” * 
There remains nothing more for me to do, but tg 
examine ſome Reflexions of our Critic upon the 
Perſons who have approv'd of M. de la Bruyer! 
Book. If they are not . Wits, ſays he bluntly, 
I can aver that they are either ſuch ho read Books | 
perficially and without examining, or who are under a 
Obligation e Proifing M. de la Bruyere. I leave yo 
to judge, after what we have ſeen, whether it bt 


! 
comes him to ſpeak thus. He afterwards name 
ſome of thoſe Approvers, and endeavours to leſſe 
their Authority. 


ligen 

XX. The Firſt is Father Boubours, who, * ſay — 
he, has extolld M. de la Bruyere 20 le Sky, by rantig i ge k 
bim among the celebrated Authors who furniſh'd out b nani 
Collect ion of Select Thoughts : This, adds he, was don. 
I believe, as much ont of Policy as any thing elſe. H poſe 
believes it; ſo let him; but what ſignifies it for us tl E 
know what he believes, if he does not let us knorr 
the Foundation of his Belief? Another need on lid 
publiſh in Print that he believes the contrary; an hom 
then there's Tit for Tat; - - he and M. Vigna ef 50 
Mar ville wou'd be upon a Par; the one never ampl 
whit more advanc'd than the other. And which ef th 
of che two ſhall we believe? But after all that u Crea 
be ſaid, continues our Cenſor, ſtill in the Tone dem 
a Man who will be credited upon his Word, I d Adds: 
think that F. Bouhours ever prais'd M. de la Bruyet lo 
abſolutely and without mental Reſtriction. He's too aH G 
a Feſuit to have gone that Length purely and ſim)" gef 
This is what is call'd, affronting People withou* in 
Reaſon or any manner of Neceflity: Beſides, add to 
bis if M. de la Bruyere s an excellent Writer, all H to 
ouhour's Rules muſt be ſaid to be falſe ; Which that Fa SH 
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ther does not believe, nor I neither. If it be not waſt- 
ins Ink and Paper with Impunity, let any Man tell me 
what this can mean ; for my part, I ſee nothing 
therein but Words which ſignify nothing. What 
re thoſe Rules which M. de la Bruyere has violated ? 


u re they all the Rules of Father Boubours, or only 
5 Mme of them? Again, Are thoſe Rules bottom'd 
IF 4 


upon. inconteſtable Cuſtom, or on his Authority 
who publiſh'd them? Can a Man be condemn'd 
without bringing a Bill of Indictment? And can 


ligent of Forms, for a Man who has ſtudy'd the 
Civil Law. | | 


ſay Further, By the Manner in which he ſpeaks of 

Lhe Eſteem which Father Boubours had publickly 

4 b nanifeſted for M. de Ia Bruyere's Book, - wou'd not 
ne 


one ſwear that Father Beubours only prais'd it in 
bole Terms, and without giving any Reaſon for 


not content with 


on old and agreeable ev 4 of Thinking, he draws 
au from his Book Thoughts which are actually full 
i of Solidity, Agreeableneſs and Delicacy. For Ex- 
ve 


ample, after having ſaid that the Thought of one 
of the Ancients concerning the Advantage which 
Great Men have of doing good to thoſe beneath 
them, ſeems to him very beautiful and noble, he 


1 dan dds ; A Modern Author, i. e. M. de la Bruyere, turns 
neige ſame Thought into an agreeable Satire: © The : 
%. Great, ſays be, delight in opening Walks in Fo- 
mei reſts, making fine Terraces, gilding their Ceil- 
my " ings, making Water-Works and Orangerees; but 


to reſtore Content to a diſtracted Mind or Joy 
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* Penſces ingenieures, 5. 194. 


us Indictment be drawn without ſeeing the Evie - 
tence? M. de Vigneul-Marville is à little too neg- 


his Eſteem? And 2 tis juſt the contrary. For, 
ay ing that M. dela Bruyere has a 


to an afflicted Soul, to prevent extreme Neceſlity | 
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_ © their Curioſity reaches not to. If M. de Vg. 


ner? That had been the true way to pleaſe: the 


BHoubours, and have pleas'd his Readers by inſtrud- 
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An Acbount of tbe Life and Wtitings 
“ in the Miſerable, or to relieve them, is what 


neul- Mar ville believed. that this Place was ill 
Thought and worſe Expreſs d, vhy did he not ſhew 
it by correcting what he ſaw falſe in ir, and by ex. 
preſſing it in a more delicate and agteeable Man- 


Public in cenſuring M. de la Bruyere's Book. He, 
by that means, might have givin Authority to his Ml X. 
Criticiſm , . weaken'd the Teſtimony of Father 


ing them. There is, ſays M. de la Bruyere elſe. 
“here, a Country where Joys are viſible, but 
* falſe ; and the Griefs hidden, but real. 

The Court Life, ſays he again, is à ſerious 


* melancholy Game, and requires Application; 
© a Man muſt range his Pieces and his Batteries, WM fs, 
© have a Deſign, purſue it, thwart his Adverſa- ken / 
ce ries, venture ſomerimes, and ſometimes playMmr 
* capriciouſly ; yet after all his Meaſures and Con- uta 
©.trivances, he will be often beat; when he thinks that! 
© he has manag'd his Men well, and is in a fair boſe 
©. way to ſucceed, one more Skilful, or more Luc- Ns M 
* ky, gets the Game, 8 was t 
Father Boubours thought fit to inſert thoſe two lis tr 
Paſſages in his Collection of Þgenious Thoughts Wot hi 
and, according to him, ſuch Definitions or DeſcriptiWn the 
ons here the Antitheſis plays a little, have ſomething vile 1 
very agreeable, Is M. de Vigneul- Marwville of anotheriing * 
Mind? Does he believe that Father B2uhorrs didi he P 
not ſpeak ſincerely on this Occation, or that hee is 
was in the wrong to commend thoſe Thoughts Authe 
which, according to him, are falſe and unpolitelyſ luth. 
expreſs d? Why then did he not make appear wf 
Falſity they contain d? Or if he did not thin dore. 
them falſe, but only ill tura'd, why did he not gi public 
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nat them a more lively and agreeable Turn, to convince 
I. sat once of the Beauty of his Wie, the Unskil- 
fulneſs of M. de la Bruyere, and the ill Taſte of Fa- 


ew ther Bonbours? But there's yet time enough for that 
x. proof. Let him diſcover torus that rare Wonder, 
in- M:nd we will look on him as the Phenix of the Mo- 
the dern Writers. . el wig 


h XXI. After Father Boubours, our Critic brings 
her Mon the Stage Abbe Fleury, who, in his Speech of 
1&-MThanks to the French Academy, made the Elogium 
If. of M. de Ja Broyere, in whoſe Place he ſucceeded. 
but Theſe Praiſes can be of no great Weight, accord- 

ing to M. de Vigneul- Marville „ becauſe the Complai- 
ous WM (ance hieb M. 1 Abbe Fleury makes Profeſſion of, ob- 
on: Id bim to praiſe with Exceſs M. de la Bruyere ; be- 
ries, Will fies, the Academy requires from their Candidates ſuch 
la- Incenſe, a5 4 kind of Tribute which they owe to the Me- 
play WW ery of thoſe v chalk'd out for them the Road to Im- 
on- mortality,” This is all that cou'd have been ſaid of 
inks hat Elogium, had it been nothing elſe but a heap of 
fair boſe and general Epithets , as proper to any other 
Luc- s M. de la Bruyere. But if PF 4bbe Fleury's Deſign 

was to paint M. de la Bruyere to the Life, to draw 
two bis true Lineaments, and to give us the Character 
rbts af his Wit and Writings , as there's all the Reaſon 
ini Jin the World to believe it was, M. de Vigneul-- Mar- 
thing eile is to blame to decry that Elogium, without ta- 
ther ing it to Pieces, and ſhewing that it cannot ſuit 


did he Perſon who is the Subject of it. M. de la Bru- 


t hee is not ſo much concern'd in this Cenſure as the 
ghts Author of his Panegyric. "Tis the Works of an 
lite luthor which makes his true Elogium, and not ſtu- 
whagWlyd Speeches publiſh'd in his Praiſe when he is no 
chink{Wnore. M. de la Bruyere had ſwept the Stakes of the 
t giveWublic Eſteem, before he was prais'd by Abbe Fleu- 
tho” or by the Secretary of the Academy (1 Abbe 

| Regnier) 
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| Regniier) who in the Anſwer! he made to the for. 
mer, painted ſo lively and ſo delicately that pecuz 4 
liar Talent which M. de Ia Bruyere bad in diſcove- Ml ; 
ing the moſt ſecret Myſteries of the Inſide of Mankind, Tt 
and penetrating into what they take moſt Pains to concel 
from the Eyes of the World. It wou'd be a Pleaſure ; 
to me to tranſcribe all that he ſays on that Occaſi of 
on, if it were not to be ſeen prefix'd to the laſtEditi- ; 
on of the Characters. And 1 wonder M. de Vigne- Ml *: 
Marville neglected to ſpeak of it. b 


XXII. But how can we excuſe his forgetting M. 
St. Evremond ? For that famous Author, whoſe De: 
ciſions are always ſo Rational in M. de Vignud- 
Marvilk's own Opinion, has prais'd M. de la Bru- 
yere, and that too by ſolidly refle&ing upon a Pal- 
ſage of his Book of Characters. Theſe are his 
Words: It were an unpardonable Fault to paſs from 
Metaphor with which we have begun, to a new one, and 
fo to couple together Images which have no Relation to each 
other, When a Man is attentive to writing well, be wil 
continue and ſupport the ſame Idea. © 1 pity him, aj: 
the Anthor of the Characters. I conclude he is 
* founderd. He is loſt, and out of the way. 
* That is not failing near the Wind; That is not 
the way to arrive at the delightful Haven of For- 
ce tune.” Nu ſee be took care to mingle nothing foreign 
tothe firſt Image which he gave for expreſſing what 4 rich 
Man ſometimes thinks of the Conduct of a Philoſopher. 

Dis laſt is repreſented as upon the Sea, The Rich Man 
foreſees that be will founder there, He looks on him as 
out of the way. He judges that he is not ſailing near the 
Wind ; and that be will never reach the Patt of Good For- 
tune. There & not à ſingle Word in all this, but is 4 Ru 
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to each other. He bad been ſhipwreck'd in the Haven, if, 
after all theſe Expreſſions taken from Navigation, be had 
bappen'd to ſay ; This is not failing near the Wind: 
This is not the way to build a Fortune. This neu 
Image of Building joyn d to thoſe of the Marine which go 
before, wou'd have produc'd a diſagreeable Effect; where- 
as the 39 being of a Piece, the Diſcourſe becomes clear 
and eaſy. 855 . 

This is an Elogium which ought not to- be 
ſuſpected by our Critig, Thele are not vague Re- 
fetions which fall no where. They are ſubſtan- 
tial Reaſons, which make us, as it were, touch 
the Thing with our Finger. But pray obſerve and 
admire how different Men's Judgments are. M. 
St. Evremont looks on M. de la Bruyere as an Author 
attentive to well Writing, who knows how to con- 
tinue and ſupport the ſame Idea, which is perhaps 
one of the greateſt Secrets in the Art of Writing, 
and which contributes moſt to the Perſpicuity, Ex- 
actneſs and Beauty of a Stile: And according to 
M. de Vigneul-Marwille, M. de la Bruyere writes by 
chance, and has no ſettl'd Stile. Some malicious 
People have ſaid upon this, that if M. Sr. Evremont 
never departs from Reaſon, M. de Vigneul- Mar ville is 
not always ſo fortunate. 8 


XXIII. The third Approver of M. de la Bru- 
ere, which our Critic has thought fit to produce, 
s M. Menage, who, he ſays, has mightily heighthen'd 
M. de la Bruyere's Characters. But this ſame Me- 
nage us'd to ſpeak Things inconſiderately , adds M. de 
Vieneul-Marville : His Menagiana ſufficiently proves 
bis, Methinks when be praiſes or blames, be commonly 
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does it for talking fake, and to May a Gap in Converſe. 


—Y 


tion, rather than to do it with Fudgment, and with the 475 
Balance in his Hand. Without attempting here to wha 
ns defend either M. Menage or his Menagiana, I will fort 
leave You to conclude, after what I've ſaid, which len 
of the two, M. Menage or M. Vigneul - Marville, is his 
moſt guilty of Talking for Talk-ſake, and of Prai- thel 
ſing or Diſpraiſing without knowing Why or Where- {wel 
fore. But how comes our Critic to ſay nothing of IM *” 
the Elogium which M. Menage made of the Tran. 
tion o . Characters? I 4, * ſays he, he 02 
very beautiful, and excellent French, and ſhews that the Ml Hees 
Author perfectly underſtands the Greek Tongue. I mi for | 
ſay that I have ſeen a great many Things in it which, But 
perhaps for want of Attention, eſcap d me in the Greek. Cor 
This is very expreſs, and ought to be reckon'd as Ml er 
Scmething, coming from a Man, who, by the Con- and 
feſſion of all Europe, underſtood the Greek Tongue waſt 
extremely well. Perhaps M. de Vignenl- Marwville is who 
preparing to give us a New Verſion of Theophraſtus's Ml "PO 
Characters, more exact and truer French than that of Bi 
M. de la Bruyere. He can't do a better Thing. For e 
beſides that he wou'd by this means do a conſide- of h 
rab!e Piece of Service to his Country, in preſent- four 
ing it with a better Tranſlation of a Work which 5 
deſerves to be be in every body's Hands, he woud ! 
at- length recover the Public from that prodigious Favs 
Infatuation under which they labour with reſpe& M. d 
to this M. de la Bruyere, (if I may be allow'd to ſpeak "op 
the Language of M. Vigneul-Marville,) who will N ft 
| doubtleſs have the Credit of introducing that beau- kel 
tiful Expreſſion among polite Men, with whom 1 bt! 
believe it was never much in uſe. RE 
5 — — ' Þ 

* Menagiana, Vol. II. p. 241. | . 0 : 


XXIV. Laſtly, 


a XXIV. Laſtly, Our Critic ſuppoſes I know not 


what Defenders of M. de Ia Bruyere, who ſhelter and 
fortify themſelves with the Eſteem which the Gen- 
tlemen of the Royal Academy have diſcover'd for 
his Perſon and Writings, by admitting him into 
their Society. And to. this M. Vigneul- Marwille an- 
ſwers, That * thoſe Gentlemen ον not have. choſen 


him, had he not been recommended by the King, who, by 


declaring bimſelf in his Np made others do ſo too, as 
he owns in ha Characters, tho 

Speech to the Academy, that there was no Mediation us d 
for ſuch. Admiſſion, except the Singularity of his Book. 
But that Recommendation of the Prince, and that 
Confeſſion made by M. de la Bruyere, are mere Chi- 
mera's. And this we have already made appear, 


and with ſo much Evidence, that it wou'd be to 


waſte Time and to abuſe the Patience of thoſe 
who ſhall read this Diſcourſe, to inſiſt any more 
T 1 

But ſuppoſing that M. de la Bruyere was receiv'd 
into the French Academy, at the Recommendation 
of his Prince, why may we not look on that Fa- 
vour as a Proof of the Merit of him who was ho- 
nour'd with it? It Jooks as if the Author wou'd conclude 
that a Prince never makes a right Choice, and that his 
Favour is not more Fudicious than that of the People, F as 
M. de la Bruyere has been wrongfully accus'd of 
Thinking. M. Bozleau was admitted into the Aca- 
demy at the King's Recommendation, and in all 
likelihood wou'd never have been admitted with- 
out it: Does this imply that he did not deſerve to 
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be admitted into that Illuſtrious Body? I know 
what may be ſaid in Anſwer to this; That, 5f the 
Prince's Fawour does not exclude Merit, ſo neither does it 
ſuppoſe it, according to M. de la Bruyere's Judicious 
Obſervation ; | e 


Tho Kings are Kings, they're ſtill of Human Make, 
And may, in Verſe, like other Men, miſtake. 


This is true ; I don't deny it. But yet methinks it 
35 no leſs certain, that the Eſteem which a Prince 
{hall have teſtify'd for an Author generally efteem'd, 
as M. de la Bruyere is, ought to weigh much more 
with us, than the Diſguſts of a ſplenetic Critic, who 
may have defam'd his Perſon without Reaſon, and 
cenſur'd his Writings without Underſtanding them: 
And that M. Vigneul- Marwille has done ſo, will ma- 
nifeſtly appear to any One who ſhall have perus'd 
the preceding Sheets of this ſmall Piece. 
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Member of the French Academy, in the Room of M. 
LAbbeè de la Chambre; and Dying inz696,was himſelf 
ſuceeded in the ſame Place by Monſieur L Abbe Fleuri, . 

of . Monſieur De la Bruyere, 
made bis Elogy)in the fol- 


- 
Me & 


N the Year 1693, M. de la Bruyere wes Choſen 4 


(or as the French ca 
ing Words. 5 

However ſooner or later it may be, yet the Pub- 
lic is always obſerv'd to do Juſtice to an Author; 
nd we may take it for granted, that à BHE which | 
iwdeen Read and frequenely Fan ater by 


Ie whole World, cannot be without its peculiar . 


Merit. Such is the Work of that Friend, whoſe 
hte and ſurprizing Loſs we at this Time deplore; 
ind whoſe HOT have. been- pleaſed to allow , 
me the Honour of Supplying : A Work very fin- 
gear in its Kind, and in the Opinion of ſome 

ſulges, even Superior to that Great “ Original, 

which the Author himſelf did at firſt only propoſe. 
o Imitate. In drawing the Characters of others, 
he has perfectly well expreſs d his own : One may 

ke in em a vaſt Strength of Thinking, and the 

noſt profound - Reflexions upon Men's Manners 
nd their ane together with that Great 
Edition, which was ſo Remarkable upon all fit 
Oecaſions in his private Converſation , àagreeably 


7 x Wd uſefully mixt and running through the Whole. 
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He was particularly well acquainted with the Li. Exp 


ving and Dead Languages, and indeed there wa ben 
no Kind of Learning to which he was a Stran- If x 
ger. eco 


In his Characters one may obſerve , that hi; 
Criticiſm. is ſeverely exact, and his Expreflion live. 
ly; that his Turns are very Artful; and his Di. 
ctures ſometimes - purpoſely. loaded and over. 
colour'd, that they might not appear too like. His 
Boldneſs and Force are manag'd ſo as not to exclude 
either Pleaſure or Delicacy, tho at the ſame Time 
we may ſee that the governing Spirit of the 
Whole is a Predominant and Implacable Hatred of 
Vice, with ag avow'd Love of Virtue. In fine, the 
Crown of the Work, and which we who are moſt 
nearly concerr'd for the Author are the Witneſſes 
of, is that Holy Spirit of True Religion that ſhines 
in it. This Piece then, Gentlemen, will happily 
be one of thoſe which you do in ſome Manner ſeem 
to adopt for your. on, by receiving their Authors 
among you; one of thoſe Beautiful and Ulcful 
Works, that you Conſecrate to Immortality. 


Allie: Monſieur I. Abbs Fleuri bad finiſh bis Di 
courſe, Monſieur L Abbe Regnier replying to him, tool 
an Occaſion to ſpeak thus of Monſieur de la Bruyere. 


Vor 
zin 
wer. 
more 
Eye 


Our Loſs of that Excellent Member of our A 
cademy, to whom you ſucceed, is Great. He was 
a Perſon of a very Extraordinary Genius; Nature 
ſeem'd to take a Pleaſure in Revealing the Secre 
cies of Mankind to him, in ſhewing him the My 
ſterious Infide of Human Nature, and continually 
expoſing thoſe Things to his Eyes, which Men 1: 
bour tFeonceal with the utmoſt Care from the 
Knowledge of the World. With what Force ol 
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willion! A Wri autiful Colours has he e. 
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CONGEPHING ITS 
NEO PHRASTUS. 


Cannot conceive how it's poſſi- 
dle for Man to entertain a more 
I vain and ridiculous Thought, 
5 „ tban to imagine, when he writes 
don any Art or Science, he ſhall 
able to eicape all ſort of Cenſure, and ob- 
In the good Opinion of every Reader. 


for without enlarging on the Diverſity of 
man Minds, as prodigious as that of their 
ces, which makes ſome reliſh Things Spe- 
ative, others Things Practical; inclines 
me to turn over Books to exerciſe their 
ucy, others to form their Judgment; that 
| "= > _ amongſt 
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gſt Readers, ſome love the Force of De. that 
monſtration, others to judge nicely, or gte 
form Ratiocinations and Conjectures; I con 
fine my ſelf only to that Science which ge 
fcribes Manners, examines Men, and diſcover 
their Characters; and I dare ſay, that Work 
of this kind, which touch ſo near, and who 
Subject is Men themſelves, will not eafj] 
meet with a favourable Reception. 


Some of the Learned reliſh nothing butt 
Apothegms of the Ancients, and Example 
drawn from the Romans, Grecians, Perfia 
and Egyptians ; the Hiſtory of the preſet 
Time is inſipid to them; they have no ma 
ner of Concern for Men whom they conve 
and live with, and make no Obſervations « 
their Manners. 


The Ladies and Courtiers, on the contra re 
and all who have a great deal of Wit wi 
out Learning, indifferent for thoſe thin 
which preceded them, are eager after the 
which pafs before their Eyes, and as 
were under their Hands; theſe they x 
into, theſe they apprehend ; they continual 
obſerve the Perſons about them, are char 
with the Deſcriptions and Repreſentatic 
made of their Contemporaries and Felle 
Citizens, in ſhort, of thoſe who reſem 
themſelves, to whom yet they think they 


not bear the laſt Reſemblance ; inſomu 
ee * f 


What 
N eren 
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e- that thoſe who inſtruct us from the Pulpit, 
often judge it expedient to neglect preaching 
ſolid Divinity, to gain Men by their own 
Weakneſs, and reduce them to their Duty by 
things which pleaſe their Palate, and are with- 
n their Comprehenſion. | 


The Court is either ignorant of the City, 
has ſo contemptible an Opinion of it, as not 
o take the Ridicule, or to be the leaſt touch d 
with the Images might be drawn from thence ; 
nd if on the contrary, the Court is repreſented, 
zit always is, full of Intrigues and Deſigns, 
the City does not find where withal from this 
ketch, to ſatisfie Curioſity, and form a 
it Idea of a Country, which can no other- 
ile be known but by living there. On the 
ther ſide, it is not very natural for Men to 
pree about the Beauty or Delicacy of a Mo- 


ran Treatiſe, which deſigns and paints them- 
wich es, and where they cannot avoid ſeeing 
biner own Faces; they fly int Paſſion and 
thWidemn it; they no longer approve the Sa- 
as r than when it looſes its Hold, and keeping 
7 2 diſtance from them, fixes its Teeth on 


me- body elſe, 


What Probability is there ko pleaſe all the 
erent Taſtes of. Men, by one ſingle Tract 
Morality? Some look for Definitions, Di- 
lons, Tables and Method; are deſirous to 
e explain d what Virtue is in general, and 

"A 3 then 


Tence there is between Valour, Fortitude ang 
_ 'Magnanimity ; the extreme Vices, either i 
Defect or Exceſs, betwixt which each Virtue 


the Manners reduc'd to the Paſſions, and tho 


the Fibres and Arteries, will excuſe an Authe 
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then every Virtue in particular; what Die. 


is plac'd, and of which of the Two Extremeher 
it moſt participates-: No other Dorin em 
pleaſes them. Others ſatisfy'd with having 


demonſtrated 'by- the Motion of the log 


allthe reſt. 

There are a Third Claſs, who being of 0 
nion, that the whole Doctrine of Manne 
ought to tend to Reformation, to diſtingui 
the good from the bad, and to diſcover wh 
1s vain, weak and ridiculous, from what 
good, ſolid and commendable, ſolace the nm 
ſelves infinitely in the reading of Books; a 
taking for granted the Principles of Natu1 
and Moral-Phyloſophy repeated by the Ancie 
and Moderns, immediately apply themſel 
to the Manners of the Times, correct Men 
one another, by thoſe Tmages of things whi 
are ſo familiar to them, and from which neu. 


[} 
theleſs they never mind to inſtruc themſelye " w 
cr; 
Such is the Treatiſe of Moral Charadte 9 
which TREOFRHRASTVUs has left us; hec > Aut 
Jeted em from the Ethicks, and great Mot reac 
of AR1STOTLE, whoſe Scholar he was; Wh, Li 
Excellent Definitions, at the W e apte 
4 _ 


1 
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Chapter, are built on the Ideas and Principles 
that great Philoſopher; and the Foundation 
f the Characters there deſcrib'd, is taken 
Jom the fame Original; it is true, he makes 
hem more particular by the Scope he gives 
hem, and by his ingenious Satyrizing the 
breeks, and eſpecially the Athenians. 


This Book can hardly paſs for any thing more 
tun the beginning of a greater, which Tugo- 
mRaSTUS had begun. The Deſign of this 
loſopher, as you may obſerve in his Pre- 
e, was to treat of all the Virtues and Vices; 
nd as he aſſures you, he undertook this great 
Jork at Ninety-nine Years of Age, it is pro- 
able that the Shortneſs of his remaining Life 
ndred him from perfecting it. I own the 
mmon Opinion is, that he liv'd above an 
undred Years ; and St. JeRoME, in one of 
s Letters, written to NarOIANus, aflerts 
ut he dy'd full a Hundred ang Seven Years 
; ſo that I doubt not in the leaſt, but it 
xs an Ancient Error either in the Greek Nu- 
frical Letters, by which DioGENEs LAER- 
s computed, who reckon'd him to have 
d but Ninety-five Years, or in the firſt Ma- 
criprs of this Hiſtorian; if what others ſay 
true, that the Ninety-nine Years, which 
r Author aſcribes to himſelf in the Preface, 
read alike in Four Manuſcripts in the Pala- 
i: Library; where are alſo the Five laſt 


A4 wanting 


Wupters of the Characters of THEOPHRASTUS, 
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wanting in the Old Editions; and where are alſ 
Two Titles, the One, The Opinion the Wurl, 
bas of the Vicious; 
which are found alone, I Chapters, 


the Other, Of Sordid Gain 


Thus is this Work no more than a Frag 
ment, but nevertheleſs a precious Remain e 
Antiquity, and a Monument of the Vivacit 


of Mind, and firm and ſolid Judgment of thi 
| Philoſopher at ſo great an Age. It has alwa 


been look'd on as a Maſter- piece in its king 
there being nothing extant wherein the Atti 


Taſte is more remarkable, or the Grecian EIA 


quence more conſpicuous; it was call'd a Go 


den Book; The Learned particularly obſe 


viog the Diverſity of Manners there treated c 
and the Natural Way of expreſſing the Ch 
raters, and comparing it with chat of t 


Poet MENAN DER, a Scholar of ThEO HR 


'$TUS, and who ſerv'd afterwards tor a Mod 
to TERENCE,,now ſo happily imitated in o 
'Days, cannot but diſcover in this little Trad 
the Original of all Comedy; that Sort 
mean, which free from all Quibbles, Obſc 
nities and Puns, is taken from Nature, and e 
yerts both the Wiſe and Virruous. 


But to make the Beauty of theſe Characte 
more conſpicuous, and excite the Reader, pt 
haps it may not be improper, to ſay lot 
thing concerning their Author. He was 
Fuller's Son of ERESUSs, a City in Ld 


Not 
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his firſt Maſter in his own Country was 
Leucirpus of the ſame Place; from whence 
1 de went to PLaTo's School, and afterwards 
ſettl'd at ARISTOTLE'S, where he ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf from all the reſt of his Diſci- 
. His new Maſter, charm'd with the Rea- 
dineſs of his Wit, and Sweetneſs of his Elo- 
cution, chang d his Name which was Trr- 
uus, to that of EvenrasTus, which ſig- 
ies one who talks well; but this Name not 
ſufficiently expreſſing the great Eſtimation he 
i bad for the Beauty ot his Genius and Language, 
he call'd him Tu EOPHRASTUS, which is, one 
whoſe Language is Divine. Which agrees with 
(icERO's Sentiments of this Philoſopher, in 
his Book entitI'd Brutus, or De Claris Oratoribus ; 
Who is, ſays be, more fertile and copious than 
PAT, more ſolid and ſubſtantial than AR I- 
12 WI 5T70TLz, more agreeable and ſmooth than 
TREOPHRASTUS ? And in ſome of his Epiſtles 
to ATTICUs, he calls him his Friend, and ſays, 
That his W 'orks were ſamiliar to him, and the 
rt Wl Reading of them had afforded him abundance 
ot Pleature. 


 Ar1STOTLE relates concerning Him and C- 
LISTHENES, another of his Scholars, what 
act bro before had ſaid of ArisToTLE Himfelty 
Pond XRENOCRATES, That CALISTHENES had a 
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$560 , Leucippus the famous Philoſopher, Tenc' Scheler. 
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dull Invention, and a ſluggiſh Fancy; and that I ** 


ThnroPHRASTUS, on the contrary, was ſo ſpright, of 
ly, piercing. and penetrating, that he wou 700 
comprehend all that was to be known of a thing; “ 
that One wanted Spurs to prick him forward, If 
the Other Reins to hold him in. 6 

He principally eſteem'd him for a Character - 
of Sweetneſs, which equally reign'd in his Style K 
and Converſation. It is ſaid that ARLSTOTLE's b 
Scholars, obſerving their Maſter grow in Years, Ml . 
and of a weak Conſtitution, begg'd of him to 4 - 
name his Succeſſor; and as he had only two WM © 
Perſons in his School, on whom the Choice Ml '® 
could fall, Menzpeuvs the * Rhodian, and 
'THEOPHRASTUS the Ereſian, out of a tender Re- 1 , 


ſpe& for him he deſign'd to exclude , he de- 
clar'd himſelf after this manner. Pretending Il 
a little time after his Diſciples had made this 


Requeſt to him, and in their Preſence, that the | 
Wine he commonly us'd was prejudicial to him, 1115 
he order'd Wine to be brought him both o * 
Rhodes and Lesbos; he taſted both of them, and o ; 
ſaid, It was very evident what Country they nh 
were of, and that each in its kind was excel- 10 | 
lent ; the firſt was ſtrong, but that of Lesbos 15 
was more pleaſant, and to that he gave the Pre a 
$crence, Whatever AuLus GeLLivs ſays in re . 
ference to this Matter, tis certain, that whe ow 

There were two others ef the ſame Name, one a Cynick Phils * 


fepber, the other a Scholar of Plato. 
Aa! 


concerning T heophraftus. 

ARTIST TLE was accus'd by EUrlMEDON, a Prieſt 
of Ceres, for having ſpoken irreverently of the 

Gods ; fearing the Fate of SocraTEs; he left 
Athens, and retir'd' to Chalci, a City If Eubea; 
and left his School to a Lesbian, whom he in- 
taſted with his Writings, on condition he = 
hould never make them publick and-tis to 9 
this THEOPHRASTUS ue are oblig'd tor the 


: Works of that Great Man. 

' bY | | 

WW His Kino: became. ſo famous through all 1 
” Wl Greece, being Succeſſor to ARISTOTLE, that he 1 
could reckon ſoon after in the School which bs 

Les left him, near Two thouſand Scholars, He 1 
5 was envy d by F SOPHOCLES, Son to AMPHI- 4 
** PIE at that time Chief Magiſtrate, who out 5 

e knmity to him, bar under a: Pretext of a 0 


e of Government, and to hinder pub- 
1 Ick Aſſemblies, made 4 Law, prohibiting, un- 
er pain of Death, any Philoſopher to teach in 
Schools. They all ſubmitted to it; but the 
following Year PRHILVO ſucceeding SoPHOCLES, 
who went out of his Office, the Athenians re- 
peabd this deteſtable Law which the other had 
made, and laying a Fine of five Talents u 

him, re-eſtabliſh'd TheEoPARaSTULS and the reſt 
[of the Philoſophers, 


He was in this more fortunate than Ant- 
rorug, who was forc'd to ſubmit to EuRIME- 


n 1 2 


Not the Tragick Poet. 
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DON. He had like to have ſeen one A5nox;:. 
DES puniſh'd by the Athenians for Tmpiety, on. 
ly becauſe he durſt accuſe him of it; ſo great 


was the Opinion this People had of him, and 
which his Virtue deſerv'd. 


And indeed the Character given of him, is, 
That he was a Man of Singular Prudence, Zea. 
lous for the Publick Good, Laborious, Ofici- 
ous, Affable, Liberal. PLuTaRCH ſays, when 


_. ExEsus was oppreſs'd with Tyrants, who had 


uſurp'd the Government, he joyn'd with * Pay. 


DIAS his Countryman, and out of his own Eſtatefi 


contributed with him to arm thoſe who had 
been baniſh'd ; who re-entring the City, ex- 
pell'd the Traitors, and reſtor'd the whole Iſle 
of Lesbos to its Liberty. 


His many and excellent Accompliſhments, 
did not only acquire him the Good-will of the 


People, but the Eſteem and Familiarity of Kings: 


He was Friend to CASSANDER, Succeſſor of Ax. 
DEUS, Brother to AL8BXANDER the GRE Ax, in the 
Kingdom of Macedon : And PToLowmy, Son-of 


Lacvs, and firſt King of Egypt, kept a con- 


ſtant Correſpondence with this Philoſopher. 


At laſt he dy'd, worn out with Age and Fa- 


tigues, and ceas'd at the ſame time both to 


Labour and Live: All Greece lamented him, 


and all the Athenians aſſiſted at his Funeral. 


. * — J r F. - 
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Nor the famous Statyary, 


concerning Theophraſtus. 


It is related, that in his extreme Old Age, 
not being able longer to go on Foot, he caus d 
himſelf to be carry'd in a Litter through the 
City, that he might be ſeen by the People to 
whom he was ſo dear. Tis reported alſo, that 
his Scholars, who ſtood about his Bed when he 
was dying, asking him if he had nothing to re- 
commend to them, he addreſs'd himſelf to them 
iter this manner: 


Life deceives us, it promiſes us great Plea- 
„ ſure in the Poſſeſſion of Honour; but Life 
and Miſery begin together, which end in 
Peath: There is often nothing more unpro- 
fſtable than the Love of Reputation. There- 
* fore, my Diſciples, be content : Tf you can 
* contemn the Eſteem of Men, you'll fave a 
ts. great deal of Trouble; and if it abate not 
he (your Courage, it may ſtill happen that Ho- 
e: nour may be your Reward : Remember only 
al. that in Life are many uſeleſs Things, and but 
nel few which tend to a ſolid End. I have now 
of no Leiſure to determine what Sect I ought to 
„n- eſpouſe; but for you my Survivors, you can- 
er not too ſeriouſly conſider what you ought 
Fa MI: to do.” And theſe were his laſt Words. 


m, Cictro, in the Third Book of his Tuſculan 

 MWiieſtions, fays, That Tus orurasTus dying, 
complain'd of Nature, who had given Deers and 
Crows ſo long a Life, which was uſeleſs to 
It them, 
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them, while ſhe had allotted Men an extreme chic 
ſhort Life, tho' it was of ſuch Conſequence for Ml were 
them to live long: That if the Age of Men MW rem: 
were extended to a greater Number of Years, chic 
their Life would be improv'd by an Univerſal I his V 
Knowledge, and all Arts and Sciences might be Wl ſtory 
brought to Perfection. And St. IE Roms aſſures of W 
us, that TH&OPHRASTUS at One hundred and Sign 
ſeven Years old, taken Ill of that Diſtemper of Mll peſts 
which he dy'd, lamented he was oblig'd to Ml of tl 
quit Life, at a Time when he juſt began to be ton 
Wile. Rs live « 
their 
He us'd to . we ought not to love our den!) 
Friends in order to try them, but to try them in ne 
order to love them: That Friends ought to be l V 
common amongſt Brethren,as all things are com- I ha! 
mon amongſt Friends: That you ought as ſoon uy « 
to truſt to a Horſe without a Bridle, as to al luper 
Man who ſpeaks without Judgment : That the lot. 

greateſt Expence a Man can be at, 1s that of 
his Time. He faid once to a Perſon who far] Bu 
filent at Table, during the Entertainment; Mors 
you are 2 Man of Senſe, you are to blame te they 
fay.nothing ; but if otherwiſe, you do very wellWcable 
Thele were ſome of his Maxims. N | 
at 
But if we ſpeal of his Works, they are InWiging 
finite ; and we cannot find that any of the An Frepe 
cients wrote more than THroPHRASTUsS : DioWand A 
GENES LasRTIUS reckons up more than TwFvithe 
hundred different Tracts, and the Subjects ny x 


1 Whick 


j 


* concerning Theophraſtus. xiij 
chich they treated: The greateſt Part of which 
vere loſt by the Injury of Time; and the other 
eemaining Parts he reduces to Twenty Tracts, 
which are collected together in the Volume of 
his Works. There are Nine Books of the Hi- 
ſtory of Plants, Six of their Cauſes: He wrote 

of Winds, of Fire, of Stones, of Honey, of the 
Signs of Fair Weather, of the Signs of Tem- 
peſts, of the Signs of Rain, of Smells, of Sweat, 

of the Vertigo, of Wearineſs, of the Relaxa- 
tion of the Nerves, of Swooning, of Fiſh which _ 
live out of the Water, of Animals which change 
their Colour, of Animals which are Born ſud- 
&nly, of Animals ſubject to Envy, the Cha- 
ncters of Manners: Theſe are what remain of 
his Writings ; amongſt which, this laſt which 
have tranſlated, is not inferior in Beauty to 
my of thoſe which are preſerv'd, but may be 


ſuperior in Merit to any of thoſe which are 
loſt. | 


feds 2 TD wow 


— 
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But if any one ſhould coldly receive this 
Moral Treatiſe, on the account of thoſe things 4 
they may obſerve there, which are only appli- f =" 
cable to the Times in which they were wrote, 0 
ind have no relation to the preſent Manners; 
What can they do more advantageous and ob- 


InWiging to themſelves, than to get rid of this 
An Prepoſſeſſion in favour of their own Cuſtoms 
ound Manners, which having taken up on Truſt 
Tuꝗqqvithout any deliberation, makes em perempto- 
4 only pronounce all others contemptible, which 
hict are 
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are not conformable to them; thereby depriving N do 
themſelves of that Pleaſure and InſtruRion, the 
which the Reading of the Ancients would af: the 
ford them. | | * 


We who are now Modern, will be Ancient 
few Ages hence: Then will the Hiſtory of 
our Times reconcile Poſterity to the Selling 
of Offices; That is to ſay, the Power of pro- 
tecting Innocence, puniſhing Guilt, and doing 
Juſtice to the World, bought with Ready- 
money like a Farm; will reconcile them to the 
Splendor of our * Partiſans, a Sort of Men 
treated with the laſt Contempt amongſt the He- 
brews and Greeks. They'll hear of a Capital City 
of a great Kingdom, which had neirher Pub- 


lick Places, Baths, Fountains, Amphitheatres, F 
Galleries, Porticoes, nor Publick Walks, which Where 
was notwithſtanding a prodigious City; they Mon 
will be told of Perſons, whoſe Life was ſpent My ; 
in going from one Houſe to another; of honeſt bey 
Women, who kept neither Shops nor Inns, yet n) 
had their Houſes open for thoſe who would ular 
pay for their Admiſſion: Where you might dus 
have had Cards and Dice, or play'd at whatf fory 
fort of Game you pleas'd ; that you might 

have eat in thoſe Houſes, and that they Lei 
were convenient for all fort of Commerce 


They'll be inform'd that People paſs'd up andi 


CE ——— 


Collectors of the Revenues. 
dow 


: 


concerning Theophraſtus. 


down the Streets only to ſeem to be in a hurry; 
that there was no Familiarity or Converſation 

there, but all in Confuſion, and as it were in 
an Alarm by the Noiſe of Coaches, which 
were hardly to be avoided, and which were 


1 Us 


t ¶ drove at ſuch a Rate through the Middle of the 
f Wl Streets, as if it were for the Prize of ſome 
g hace: They will learn without Wonder, that 
- the Time of Publick Peace and Tranquility 
ige Inhabitants went to the Temples, viſited 
Y- Udies and their Friends, with offenſive Wea- 


pons ; and that there was no Perſon almoſt but 
carry d at his Side, wherewith at one Puſh to 
e- Munder anorhans lO 8 


b- Now if | our Paſterity, aſtoniſh'd at Cuſtoms 
es, o ſtrange and different from theirs, ſhould 
cl! WMtterefore diſlike our Memoirs, our Poetry, our 


ey WComedies and Safyrs, might not we complain 


cnt ger them aforehand ; that by this falſe Delicacy 
1c! Whey depriv'd themſelves of the Reading fo 
yl many excellent Works, fo elaborate and ſo re- 
gular, and of the Knowledge of the moſt glo- 
its Reign which ever yet adora'd Hi- 
hat ory: . | 


ight | 7 | 

they Let us then have the ſame favourable Regard 

. lr the Books ofthe Ancients, which we our ſelves 
a 


lope for from Poſterity ; being perſuaded no 
— ages or Cuſtoms continue in all Ages, but 
ry with the Times; and that we are too re- 
Wte from: thoſe which are paſt, and too near 
dow B thoſe 
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thoſe now in Vogue, to be at the Diſtance 
' requiſite; to make a juſt Judgment of either. 
Then will not that which we call the Polite: 
neſs of our Manners, or the Decorum of our 
Cuſtoms, or our State and Magnificence, pre- 


poſſeſs us any more / againſt the Arhenzar plain 
Way of living, than that of the firſt Men, 
great of themſelves, and independant on a 
Thouſand exterior things, which afterwards 
were invented perhaps to ſupply the Deſect 
of that true Grandeur, which is now no 
more. tte . 


Nature ſhew'd herſelf in them, in all herf 
Purity and Dignity, and as yet was unlully'd 


by Vanity, Luxury and fooliſh Ambition. Ne 
Man was honour'd, but on the account of hi 
Strength and Virtue ; none were enrich'd by 
Places or Penſions, but by their Fields ane 
Flocks, their Children and Servants ; their Food 
was wholſome and natural, the Fruits of- th 


Earth, and the Milk of their Beaſts ; thei 


Raimenr plain and convenient, made of the! 
Wool and Fleeces ; their Pleaſures innocent, 
great Crop, the Marriage of their Children, 
good Underſtanding with their Neighbour 
Peace in their Families. Nothing can be mo 
oppoſite to our Manners than all theſe thing) 
but the Diſtance of Time makes us rell 
them, as the Diſtance of Place occaſio 
us to receive all that different Relations, « 


Books of Travels inform us of remote Place 
\ A1 


concerning Theopliraſtus. 
> Wind Foreiga Countries. They tell us of a Re- 
gion, a Policy, a Way of Feeding, Habiting, 
huilding, and making War, which we knew 
pthing of, and of Manners wewere ignorant of; 


hoſe which come neareſt ours affect us, thoſe 
yhich are more diſtant fillgus with Admira- 


\ 


1, ion; but all amuſe us, leſs diſguſted with the 
a Whirbarity of Manners and Cuſtoms of People 
5 b remote, than inſtructed, and even pleas'd 


nth their Novelty; it ſuffices us that thoſe 
mcerning whom we have this Account, are 
iamites, Chineſe, Negroes, or Abyſſnes. 


Now thoſe whoſe Manners THEOPHRASTUS 
aunts were Athenians, and we are Frenchmen ; 
if we add to the Diverſity of Place and 
limate, the long Interval of Time, and con- 
kr that this Book was wrote in the laſt Year 
the CXV Olympiad, Three Hundred and 
urteen Years before the Chriſtian Bra, and 


th lo that tis above Two Thouſand Years ſince 
heit People of Athens liv'd, whom he repreſents, 
hei wall be ſurpriz'd to ſee and know our 
it, es there, our Friends, our Enemies, thoſe 


lom we live with; and that being diſtansg 
Im each other ſo many Ages, the Reſem- 
nce ſhould be ſo perfect. Indeed, Men in their 


1 ections and Paſſions change not, but are ſtill 
1 ame they were, and as they are deſcrib'd 
10 Turcrndasrus, Vain, Diſſemblers, Flat- 
1S, \ 


1s, Selfiſh, Impudent, Importunate, Diſtruſt- 
| Slanderous, Quarrelſome and Superſtitious. 
B 2 Tis 
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1 n . 
Tis true, Athens was a free City, the CenWhid, 
ter of the Republick, its Citizens were equal, Whrel: 
were not aſham'd of one another, they walk ig 
moſtly alone and on Foot, in a neat, peaceMyho 
able and ſpacious City, going into the ShopMiy a 
and Markets to buy themſelves what Neceſ{aMyd 
ries they wanted; Court Emulation did not ii iy, 
the leaſt incline them to leave this commoſ at. 
Way of Life; They kept their Slaves for th luvir 
Baths, for their Repaſts, for their Domeſtic ler 
Service, and for Travelling; they ſpent oniMlcce: 
Part of their Time in the Publick Places, ti ic 


Temples, the Amphitheatres, on the Peer 4 
under the Portico's, and in the middle of 
City, of which they were equally Malſtenj 
There the People met together to delibera 
of the Publick Affairs, there they treated wil 
Strangers. In other Places the Philoſophe 
ſometimes deliver d their Doctrine, ſometim 
convers'd with their Scholars. Theſe Pla 
were at once a Scene of Pleaſure and Buſine 
there was fomething plain and popular 
their Manners , which I acknowledge lit 
reſembles ours; yet notwithſtanding ,- wil 
Men were the Athenians in general! And wha 
City was Athens! What Laws+ What Gove 
ment! What Valour! What D.ſcipline ! W 
Perfection in all Arts and Sciences! Nay, u 
Politeneſs in their common Converſation i 
Language! TuEoPHRASTUS, the fame THI 

PHRAST 


concerning Theophraſtus. 
mMrASTUS of whom ſo great things have been 
15 this agreeable Talker, this Man who ex- 

eſs d himſelf Divinely, was known to be a Fo- 
Met, and call'd fo by an ignorant Woman, of 
om he bought Herbs in the Market, who knew 
by a ſort of Attict Nicety, which he wanted; 
nd which the Romans afterwards call'd Urba- 
ny, that he was no Athenian ; and CickRO 
thtes, 'that this great Man was amaz'd, that 
wing liv' d to Old Age in Athens,perfe&t Ma- 
fer of the Attict Language, habituated to the 
ſeent ſo many Years, he could not do that 
ich the common People naturally, and 
fthout any Difficulty do. But if we read in 
las Treatiſe, the Characters of certain Man- 
xs which we can't juſtify, and appear ridi- 
nous to us, we ought to remember that 
KzoPARASTUS had the fame Thought of 
km, that he look'd upon them as Vices 
ich he had drawn fo to the Life, that the 
ture would ſerve both to ſhame and re- 
um the em | 


But being dong to 1 thoſe, who 
ay receive whatſoever concerns Foreigners 
the Ancients, and value no Manners but 
ir Own, we have added them likewiſe to 
ts Work: It was thought excuſable not to 
low the Deſign of this Philoſopher, as well 
cauſe it is always dangerous to imitate the 
orks of another, eſpecially if he be an An- 
kat, or an Author of great Reputation ; as 
B 3 ello 
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alſo becauſe. the ſingle Figure call'd De: 


ſeription or Enumeration, made Uſe of 
with ſo great Succeſs in theſe Twenty Eight 
Chapters of Characters, might ſncceed abun 
dantly leſs if handI'd by a Genius much infe 
riour to that of TnREORRASTuvs. 


On the contrary, remembring that among 
the great Number of Tracts of this Philoſc 
pher reckon'd up by DiockNESs LAERTIUS 
there is one under the Title of Proverbs, th: 
is to ſay, independent Pieces, ſuch as RefleQio 
or Remarks; and that the firſt and. greateſ 
Book of Morality which ever was made, beat 


the ſame Name in the Sacred Writ ; I fou 7 
my ſelf excited, by ſo many great Modell; tt 
according to my Ability to follow the ſan i an o 
Method * in Writing of Manners; and W bon 
not diſcourag d from the Undertaking, H dub! 
Two Works of Morality which are in evei de 
ones Hands; and from which ſome, either f lian 
want of Attention, or through a Spirit nd 
Criticiſing, may think theſe Remarks af y! 
Copy d. | | erer 
The Firſt by the Inclination of its Authd gent 
makes Metaphyſicks ſubſervient to Religic 


7 
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» The ſhort conciſe Manner in which Solomon writ his Prove 
17 ber» mtert, and by nomeans the Things, which are Divine, 


ich admit of wo Compariſon. ; 
| explal 


concerning Theophraſtus. XX} 


e- explains the Nature of the Soul, its Paſſions, its 
oY Vices ; diſcuſſes themoſt ſerious Motives which 
zue lead to Virtues, and endeavours to make a Man 


2 Chriſtian : The other, which is the Produ- 
Aion of a rages inſtructed by Converfation 
in the World, and in which the Delicacy is 
equal to the Penetration, obſerving - that Self- 
love in Man is the Cauſe of all his Errors, at- 
tacks it Without intermiſſion in every Part 


vs; where tis found; and this one Thought, as it 
has multiplyd a thouſand different ways by 
on choice of Words and variety of Expreſſions, 
tl bs always the Charms of Noveltʒ. 
vo. have not follow'd either of theſe two Ways 
dei in the Work, which is joya'd to the Tranſlati- 
an on of theſe: Characters; it is quite different 
VWMWfrom the other Two, which I ſpoke. of; leſs 
Sublime than the Firſt, and leſs Delicate than 
vel the Second, its fole Deſign is to render 
4 Man reaſonable by plain and common Ways, 


and by examining him indifferently, without 
any regard to Method, and according as the 
ſeveral Chapters lead to it thro' his ſeveral 
Apes, Sexes and Conditions, thro' the Vices, 
3 and the Ridicule which attend 
em. | | > 


J have moſtly apply'd my ſelf to the Vices 
ef the Mind, the Secrets of the Heart, and 
Will the interior Part of Man; which Tazo- 
playin astus has not done, and I may fay, that 
B 4 as. 
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as his Characters by a Thouſand exterior 
Things, obſerv'd in Man, by his Actions, his 


5 Words, his Gate, ſhew what is his Principle, Mi hi 
and lead us to the very Source of his Diſorder; 
4 on the quite contrary, theſe New Characters 4 
3 diſplaying the Thoughts, Sentiments and In-Wlime 
= clinations of Men, diſcover the Principle of aprt. 
| their Villany and Folly, make us eaſily fore- tend; 
| fee all they Ire capable to do or ſay, and abareMliert) 
4 our Wonder at a Thouſand vicious and frivolous kr 


Actions, of which their Life is full. 


It muſt be acknowledg d, that in the Title 
of both the Works, the Difficulty was founc 
| near equal; for thoſe into which the Latter if 
7 divided, if they do not pleaſe well enough, the 
4 Reader is permitted to put others in the roon 
of them. But with relation to the Titles o 
the Characters of ThkorhRASrUs, the ſame 
Liberty is not allow'd, becauſe we are not Ma 
flers of another Man's Propriety, but muſt fol . 
low the Spirit of the Author, and render hi 
according to the neareſt Senſe of the Gree 
Words, and at the ſame time according to the 
moſt exact Conformity to their Chapters; whic! 
was {ound very difficult; becauſe very oſtę 
the ſigaihcat ion of a Greek Phraſe, tranſlateq nei. 
Word tor Word, is quite another Thing in ou orce 
Language; for Example, Irony, which vt: 
us is Raillery in Converſation, or a Trope |! 
Rhetorick, with ThroPHRASTUS ſignifies ſome 
v hat beta een Cheating and Diſſembling, 9 

v hic 


lap 


, 
was 
wn, 

lo 1 


* 


or which in the whole is neither the one nor the 
is cher, but that very particular Vice deſeribed 
le, Win his Firſt Chapter.” „ 

And in other Places, the 959017 Wr Cole! 
imes Two or Three very different Terms to 


of apreſs different Things, which. we cannot 
re- coder but only by one ſingle Word; this Po. 
ate erty of our Language does Yew! much em- 


WW 
Lou may obſerve i in this heat Work 2a 
orts of Avarices, Two Sorts of troubleſome 
krſons, Flatterers of Two Sorts, and as ma- 
Wy of great Talkers; by which means the 
laracters ſeem to. interfere one with the 
ther, to the prejudice of the Titles; gei⸗ 
her are they always purſu'd exactly, nor per- 
ly conformable, becauſe Taz opHRASTUS, 

wgerly bent  ſomefimes on his Delign, © 

hwing Pourtraicts, found himſelf oblig d to 
ſe Alterations, by the Character and Man- 

ers of the Perſon he Paints or Satyrizes . 


The Definitions at the beginning of each 
lapter are very difficult; they are ſhort and 
nciſe in Tu 8oPHRASTUS, according to the 
orce of the Greek, and the Style of ArisTo- 
Lt, who furniſh'd him with the firſt Tdeas ; ; 
vas oblig d to enlarge them in the Tranſla- 
on, to make them intelligible : There are 
0 in this Tract ſome anfiniſh'd Phraſes, 
which 


concerning Theophraſtus. 3; i 


xxx A Prefatory Diſcourſe, & c. 


which make but imperfect Senſe, but the true 
one is eaſy to be ſupply d. You'll find in the 
various Readings ſome things very abrupt 
which may admit of divers Explications ; and 
to avoid wandriag amongſt theſe Ambiguities 
1 have follow d the beſt Interpreters. 


To conclude, As this Work is nothing 
but a plain Inſtruction, concerning th 
Manners of Men, rather deſign'd to mak 
them Wiſe than Learned, I think my ſelf en 
empt from the Trouble of long and curiou 
Obſervations, or of learned Commentaricy 
which might give an exact Account of Ant 
quity ; I have only added ſome ſmall Notes ii 
the Margin, where I thought them neceſſarꝗ 
to the end none of thoſe who have Juſtneſ 
and Vivacity, and are pretty well read, ſho 
have occaſion to blame me, and that they ma 
not be obſtructed in reading theſe Character 


or hefitate one moment concerning the Sen) 


of THEOPHRASTUS, 
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my ſelf to the Study of this 
Subject, I have often wonder d, 
nor can J forbear to do ſo ſtill, 
how eit comes to paſs, that, 
notwithſtanding all Greece is ſituated under the 
ame Climate, and all the Greczans are * educated 
like, there ſhould yet be ſo great a Diſparity 


— * 


— —_— 


* With Reſpe# to the Barbarians , whoſe Monners ars vaſti 41. 
frar uo ii Greis. 5 
0 


. 
e A 2 


. of. Manners amongſt. us. _ Since then (my dear 
! .Policles ) I have ſtudy d Human Nature. long, 

and have now liv'd to be Ninety nine Year: 
old, during which Time, I have been cooker 
i fant with Perfons of all Tempers, Humour 
and Tnclinations, and obſerv'd'with great Niet 


T he Characters 


ty both the God and the Bad, comparing one 
with the other: I thought it not amiſs to cha- 
racterize the Method and Way of Living of + 
both one and the other. I ſhall therefore ſhew 
you their ſeveral Sorts of Manners, and what 
their different Inclinations tend to in daily Con- 


verſation. Fer I am of Opinion, my dear 


Friend, that Poſterity will be much advantag d 
by leaving them ſuch Remains as theſe, which 


they may fet before them as Examples, what WW 


Perſons to chuſe to be more familiar and con- 
verſant with, by a Noble Emulation of whoſe 
Virtues they may become great Men. But to 
return to my Deſign. It is you who are to 
conſider and examine, if what I fay-bezagrees 
able to Right Reaſon, Therefore, omitting long 
Prefaces , and many Things which might be 
faid on this Subject, I ſhall begin with Pil. 
mulation. Firſt, I ſhall define it; then deſcribe 


what Sort of a Man this Diſſembler is, What it | 
is he propoſes by all his Actions; and after-f 


wards treat of the other Paſſions ſucceſſively, 
according to my firſt intended Method. © 


— — _ — 


t Theophraſtus had 8 Deſign to treat of all the Virtuss und Vice. 
_ 1 07 
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Of DiISssTIULATI ON. 

O give an imperfect Deſcription of Di/< 
ffmulation: It is the framing of Words 
and Actions to baſe and ſiniſter Ends. The 
Diſſembler addreſſes himſelf to his moſt inve- 
terate Enemies, as if there were not the leaſt 
Grudge. between them; commends before 
their Faces thoſe whom he deſigns to enſnare 


[ind Ruin; and if they happen to fall under 


ny Misfortune, moſt compaſſionately condoles 
them. He ſeems to ſlight the moſt opprobri- 
dus Things ſaid of him, and entertains thoſe 
who rail againſt him for Abuſes done to them, 
with all imaginable Reſpect and Complai- 
ance. To thoſe who defire to ſpeak with 
him in Haſte, he pretends Buſineſs, and bids 
them call another time: All his own Deſigns, 
be carefully conceals ; but he ſays he will de- 
care himſelf, being at preſent upon the Point 
of Deliberation, Sometimes he ſays, he's but 
juſt come to Town, or came late laſt Night, 
or was taken ill on the Road, 


. 
1 


* The Author ſpeaks not of that Sort of Diſſimulat ien, which is 
the Efe of Prudence, ani w:t4 the Greeks c, Lony. . 


If 


If you ask to borrow Money of him, or 
to * contribute to the Relief of an Indigent 
Friend, he'll tell you, I am no Trader: At ano- 
ther time you'll hear him talk of his great Deal- 
ings, tho he has not the leaſt Buſineſs. 


When he has been liſtening attentively to 
Peoples Diſcourſe, he affects to ſeem as if he 
had not concern'd himſelf about it. What he 
ſees, he will deny that ever he ſaw it, pretends 
Forgetfulneſs to all his Promiſes. Diſcourſe] 
him about ſome things, he ſays he'll conſider 
of em; is ſtrangely ſtruck with Admirationf 
concerning ſome other Matters, of which a 
little before he had the ſame Sentiments with 
your ſelf. According as Occaſion requires, 
- theſe are his common Expreſſions. I believe 
not a Word of it It can never enter into 
me to conceive it — It amazes me dure 
am not my own ſelf. He always repreſented 
Matters otherwife to me This is an in- 
credible thing, and exceeds all Belief. Pray 
tell it to ſome- body elſe Shall I believe you, 
and think he has impos d upon me 2 Be extreme 
cautious how you give Credit to ſuch deceitful 
and inſinuating Harangues, for there's nothing 
more pernicious. Theſe Perſons Actions pro- 
ceeding from ſly and enfnaring Principles, ought 
more to be ſhunn'd than the Venom of Vipers. 


* This Sort of Contribution was frequent at Athens, and euth1« 
riz'd by the Laws, vid. Dupact's Piz!eRiones , in Theophtaſt. 
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of Theophraſtus. 
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be Mr 47 T7 ERT is a vile Way of Converſati- 
ds Bil on, advantageous only to the Hatterer. 


re is if 

der WY When the Flatterer walks abroad with any 
jon We, Obſerve, ſays he, how the Eyes of ag 
ba Bien are fix'd on you ; there is no Perſon in 
"el ie whole City ſo honour'd beſides your ſelf: 
res, ¶ lou had an extraordinary Character yeſterday 


che F Portico; there were above Thirty of us 
wether , and the Diſcourſe happening to be, 


te Ibo had the beſt Reputation in the whole City:? 
ted Iu were the firſt Perſon mention' d, and the 
in- 


ole Company unanimouſly declar'd you the 


ray Wn. He tells him a Thoufand fuch Things 
you, BW theſe; then falls to bruſhing the Lint off his 
emeBiloaths; and if the Wind chance to blow a 
irtulitle Chaff, or a Straw into his Hair, he takes 
bing WW out, and ſmiling, ſays, Becauſe I have not 
Po tpt you Company theſe Two Days, ſee how 
ugh 1 

pers. | l r 
— ick Edifice ma 2 0 „ and afterwards by hrs 
#uth1e ws 5 7257 I 4 4 2 62104 


vicks fem Stoa, which pgnifi.s Portico, in Gteck. 
Grey 


. 


and ſeems forc'd to cram the end of his Coat 


give em to them in the Father's ſight ; the 


when he buys his Shoes, he tells him his Foof 


The C baracler's 


Grey your Beard is grown ; ſure the Hair of a 
Man of your Age may be as black as any 
Body's. Whenever the Perſon he deſigns to 
flatter begins to ſpeak, he enjoyns the whole 
Company ſilence, praiſes him in his own hear. 
ing, applauds him both by Words and Actions, 
and when he has finiſh'd his Diſcourſe, declares 
what he has faid to be moſt ſublime Senſe in 
the World. If his Patron happens to break a Jeſt 
upon any one, he'll be ſure to laugh ſufficiently 


into his Mouth to ſtop his Laughter. Who. 
ever he meets in the way as they go along, he 
bids them ſtop till his Patron is gone by. He 
buys Apples and Pears, and carries them home 
to his Children, taking an Opportunity tc 


kiſting them calls em the delicate Branche 


* ot a noble Stock. If he be along with hi 


is more neatly ſhap'd than the Shoe it ſelf 
When he pays a Viſit to any of his Friend 
the Flatterer rons before and acquaints the 
that ſuch a Perſon is about to Viſit 'em 
then returning back, ſays, I have told the 
of your coming, and they are very prout 
of the Honour. He's an exquiſite Fellow at al 
thoſe Trifles which belong only to Women, an 
has accompliſh'd himſelf ſo as to be extraordinar 
handy about them. He's the firſt Man wh 
commends the Wine at an Entertainment: Ani 


it it be poſſible, places himfelt next the I 


Y Twroruthsrvs, 


ler of the Feaſt, ſaying, Sir, you eat little or 
thing :- Then taking ſomething off the Ta- 
le, ſhows it, and ſays, How delicious is this! 
Then officiouſly enquires, if he be not a cold? 
ir if he will pleaſe to have any thing on to 
xep him warmer? He is perpetually whiſper- 
ig him in his Ear; and let him direct his 
Jiſcourſe to whom he will, be fure his Eyes 


thes the Cuſhion from the Page, and will lay 
| himſelf. He tells him his Houſe is ingeni- 
ally contriv'd, and ſumptuouſly built; his 
chard curiouſly planted; his Picture extra- 
linary like, and finely drawn: In a word; 
Natterer ſuits all his Words and Actions to 
Inuate himſelf into the good Opinion of 
Pers. Fed rt Hoa 


ce mw 


always fix d upon him. In the Theatre he 


7 


8. 


World much degenerates, and the preſent Ag 


Ships may put to Sea; That a little R 


The, Meral Cheraclers 
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Of TMentxTINENCE My 
'MPERTINENCE is an Habit of Tall!) 
ing much, and to no purpoſe. This Im 
pertinent fitting next a Perſon who is a mee 
Stranger to him, will tell him a long Story i og 
Praife of his own Wife, and give an exact an 
{ 


particular Relation of his laft Night's Drea 
tells you every individual Diſh that was at ti 
laſt Feaſt he was at: When he begins to bl 
warm in his Diſcourſe, he exclaims, that t 


is more wicked than the former; That ti 
Corn is very dear in the Market; and thi 


| t 7h 
there are Abundance of Foreigners in Tow 
That Pr eſently alter the Ne Bacchanals, 1 | Ser 


would extraordinarily forward the Fruits 
the Earth, and give us the Proſpect of a ple 
tiful Crop; The next Vear he intends to du 
his Fields. He tells you alſd, that it is ve 
hard to make a ſhift inthe World: He'll g| 


Ae. 


* The firſt Bocc hanals eclebrated in the City jn the Spring: 
2 Str 


of TnzOPHRASTUSs. 


a Stranger to underſtand, that when the my- 
ſterious Rights of CERES were perform'd, 
DamiePUs had the greateſt * Torch. He en- 
quires how many Pillars ſupport the Muſick- 
Theatre ; tells you yeſterday he took a Vo- 
wit; asks what Day of the Month it is; 
nd if you have the Patience to hear him, 
you'll never get rid of him. | 
He tells you, as mighty News, that the 
{Myſteries are celebrated in Auguſt, the || A- 
uur ia in October, and the + Bacchanals in De- 
Liber in the Country, Theſe Sort of Mert 
Nacht to be induſtriouſly ſhunn'd by all thoſe 
cho are not fond of a Fever; for it is intole- 
Eble ro be troubl'd with thoſe Perſons, who 
Wannot diſtinguiſh betwixt Times of Bufineſs 
Wd Leiſure, e e IH F 


— 


» te. 


—— 


* The Myſteries of Ceres were perform'd in the Night, and the 
thenians frove who ſbould bring the largeſt Torch. 


in- Feaſt of Ceres before mentioned. 
|| Feaſts in Honour of Bacchus. 
| Second Bacchanals celebrated in the Country in Minter. 


FO 


no difference between the richeſt Perfumes ang 
ordinary Thyme; always wears Shoes too big 


very loud in Company. He repoſes no Trulliff 


or a Goat; then he ſtands Stock-ſtill, and 
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Of Rust:ct F T. 


H E Clown is a Perſon who ſeems TgnoÞY 
rant of what is neat and handſome; whalf 
when he has taken any naufeous * Phyſick, wil 
intrude into Pubhck Company; can perceive 


for his Feet, and accuſtoms himſelf to tali 


or Confidence in his neareſt Friends or Relati 
ons, but conſults. his menial Servants in Aﬀainli 
of greateſt Importance; and whatſoever hi 
hears Abroad in Company, tells at Home t 
his Hirelings, who do his Country-drudgeryill 
He'll fit with his Breeches above his KneeM 
and ſh&w his naked Fleſh : He ſees nothing i 
the Way he goes along, worthy Obſerving ol” 
Admiring, unleſs he meets an Ox, or an A 


wonderfully Contemplative. When he got 


* The Greek word ſign'fier a Drug that makes the Breath Hi 
very Much, 


int 


of THEOPHRASTUS, 


into his own Kitchen, he'll take a great Piece 
of whatever comes next to hand, and greedily 
crams it down, drinking a great Draught im- 
mediately after it; but contrives it ſo cunning- 
ly, that his own Cook-Maid may not diſcover 
him. He then goes and helps her to Turn the 
Mill, and provide Neceſſaries for himſelf and 
the whole Family, He riſes from Dinner to 
go and fodder his Cattel ; and if any body 
E knock at the Door, he liſtens. Calling his 
Dog, be takes him by the Snout, ſaying, This 
ss he that preferves my Lands, my Houſe, and 
all things in it: When he receives Money, he 
always ſcruples it, and asks to have it chang d. 
lf he has lent a Neighbour a Plough, a Sickle, 
Wor a Sack ; whenever there happens- to be a 
W formy Night, that he cannot ſleep, he'll be 
ure to remember them, and ſend for them 
tome then. Whoever he meets in the City, he 
Wks how Skins and Salt-fiſh ſell > What is like to 
Wc the Effect of this New Moon? Tells them 
Je is going to ſhave himſelf. preſently ; He is 
o rude as to ſing in the * Bath; wears his 
Jhoes full of Nails; and becauſe it lies in his 
ray, goes to + Archiass Shop to buy Salt-fiſh, 
Which he carries home in his Hand through 
te Open Street. 


*4 very rude Thing amongſt the Athenians. £72 
* famou Dealer in Salt-fiſh, the Common Peiples erdinary 
ud, | 
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HEEDLING may be defin'd a de- 

ceitſul and inſinuating Way of Conver-i 

ſation; more regarding what is Pleaſant and 
Agrecable, than what is Virtuous and Honeſt. 
The Wheedler Compliments every one, as far 
off as he can ſee them; uſes the higheſt En 
comiums he can invent; admires a Perſon in 
all Particulars ; and taking hold of him witli 
both Hands, will not part with him, but force 
| himſelf upon him; importunately asking wha 
Time he will be at leiſure to receive a Viſit 
and detains him till he has paſs d a thouſand 
Compliments on him. 5 
If he be choſen an Arbitrator, he conſult 
how to be favourable to the oppoſite Side, and 
orders Matters ſo as to oblige both, To ren 
der himſelf acceptable to Strangers; he ſayt 
he finds more Honour and Probity among 
them, than his own Countrymen. When h. 
is invited to an Entertainment, he deſires the e 
ſee the Maſter of the Houſe his Children; an pra; 
when they come in, he ſays two Figs are no 
more alike than they and their Parents ; and 
calling them to him, kiſſes them, ſets the 
down by him, and plays with them at the mean 
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of THEOPHRASTUS. 


eſt chileiſh Sports; lays them in his Lap while 
they ſleep, tho* they are very burthenſome to 


him. He always goes cloſe ſhav'd ; takes great 
Care to keep his Teeth white; has Change of 


Cloaths for every Day in the Week, and throws 
them by when they are as good as New. He's 
n excellent Cuſtomer to the Perfumer; he uſes 
le- that part of the Town where the richeſt Per- 
er- ons are, and the *'Schools which young Gen- 
nd BY temen reſort to. At the Theatre alſo he ſeats 
{0 umſelf next Perſons of the greateſt Quality. 
He pretends never to buy any thing for him- 
elf, but only for Preſents to ſend to- his Friends 
bo it Byzantium, Spartan Dogs to ſend ta Cyzicus, 
nd the fine Hymettian Honey to Rhodes, ma- 
WI king the whole City acquainted with his gene- 
WJ rus Actions. He keeps Apes and Monkeys, 
ind Szcilian Doves at home; has all ſorts of rich 
Y ilences and Perfumes ; fine Lacedemonian twilt- 
Yd Canes, and Hangings with the Figures of 
SJ noble Perſſaus in them. He has a little neat Hall 
of {irew'd with Sand to wreſtle in, and a Tennis- 
Court; and when he meets any of the Philoſo- 
phers, or Sophiſts, or Fencing, or Muſick-Ma- 
ers, he officiouſly deſires them to make uſe of 
it tor their Performances; during which Time, 
Ile entertains ſome of the Spectators with the 
Praiſe both of the Houſe and Maſter. | 
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Of a PRortrGaATE TEMPER Miu 


mongſt the Publick Actors without a Mask 


bout, demanding it of every Spectator; but il 
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VI. the 


X PROEFLIGATE TEMPER has in it the hin 
.{ > Heigth of Impudence, and an utter Diſ- he 
like of Honeſty and Deceney in Words and AQti-W on 
ons. This profligate Perſon, prone to all Wick 
ednels, is often taking Oaths, without the leaſt 
Regard to Reputation, and valuing whatever 
the M orld ſays of him. He is Impudent, Crafty 
and Tricking, and will Perpetrate any thing 
He is not aſham'd when he is ſober, to go and 
Dance the moſt obſcene Poſture-Dances a 


When the * Shows are to be ſeen, he will force 
himſelf to be Receiver of the Money; runs a 


any produces him a Ticket to ſee grats, he pick 
2 Quarrel with him. He's a meer Jack of all 
Trades; Sometimes he keeps an Ale-houſe; at 
other Times he is a Cock-Bawd, a Ferry- man 
and ſometimes he's a Tax-gatherer; and becauſe 
there is nothing ſo ſordid which he will no 
undertake, he ſerves for a publick Cryer; then 
again he is a Cook, afterwards turns Gameſter; 
nothing comes amiſs to him. He ſuffers his own 
Mother to periſh for want of common Suſte 
nance, He 1s an arrant Thief, and is every now 


— 


* Suck as at our Fairs are feen in an open Place. 


and 


of TurorhRASTUs. 
and then dragg'd to Jayl, which is his place of 
Refidence more than his own Houſe. He is ene 
of thoſe that gather a Crowd about them in 
the Street to make a doleful Complaint, in a 


R. bod and lamentable Tone, abuſing and railing 
t all that oppoſe them. Some crowd to ſee 


he tim, others go on their Way without hearing 


the Story, whilſt he tells ſome the beginning, 
di- ome the middle, others the end of his Tale: 
ck. Yon may alſo obſerve, he chuſes that time when 
there is the greateſt Concourſe of Pegple, that 
there may be the more Witneſſes to his Raſca- 


fry ty. He is always in Law, either Suing, or be- 
ing ig Sued; ſome Suits he keeps off by. Perjury, 


Wo others he appears. He is never without a 


box in his Boſom, and has a Load of Papers 
ask lating to Law. matters in his Hands; and as a 
Ice 


Ring leader amongſt litigious Pettifoggers. 


e hat Money he lends at Intereſt, he demands 
Fall + $e1204077 a Day for the Uſe of each Drachma. 
ate is a conſtant Tavern-haunter, and walks up 
** nd down in thoſe Places, where Freſſi and Salt. 
uſb are to be ſold; and ſpends in his luxurious 


living, what he has got by his baſe Practices. 


the beſe are troubleſome Fellows, whoſe Mouths 
ter Wee continually open to revile; and ſo much given 
own eit, that the Exchange and all the Taverns are 


ontinually diſturb'd by theirNoiſe and Clamour. 


" A Light Copper» Box, in which Lawyers carry'd what related tg 
ur Cauſes. + Six Oboli make 4 Drachma. 
| Much cat by che Athenians, 


and VII. Of 


rs 


ingular Argument, of his Tmpudence, is always 


76 
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II we would define Loquacity, it is an exceſ he 
= ſive Intemperance of Words. The Prate to 
will not ſuffer any Perſon in Company to tell F 
His own Story, but let it be what it will, tells "i 
you, you miſtake the Matter ; he only appre 1 
hends the thing right, and if you pleaſe tq 
Hear him, he will make it very clear to you of 
If you make any Reply, he ſuddenly interrupt MM: FE 
| You; ſaying, Why, Sir, you forgot what yo 
were telking about; it's very well you begihl, 
to recolle& your ſelf; ſee how beneficial it i E 


ment in this Matter; always taking ſuch Oo 


for People to inform one another: Then pre 
ſently cries, But what was I going to (ay 
Why. truly you take a thing very ſoon: I wa 
waiting to ſee if you would be of my Sent 


£aſions as theſe not to permit the Perſon h 
talks with the Liberty of Breathing. After 
has thus tormented all who will hear him, h 
is ſo rude to intrude into the Company of Pe 
ſons met together upon important Affairs, a 
drives them away by his treubleſome Impert 
nence. Thence he goes into the Publick 

* This was puii pd with Death ar Athens by. Solon's Law, fe 
2þich aber had acrogareg 18 Theophraſtus / Ile, 8 
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errupts the Maſters by his fooliſh prating, 
ind hinders the Scholars from improving by 
their Inſtructions. If any Perſon diſcover an 
inclination to go away, he will follow him, 
ind will not part from him till he comes to his 


CY _— 
bt . 
£ . * 


Schools and Places of Exerciſe, where he in- 


Door. If he hear of any thing tranſacted in 


he Publick Aſſemblies of the Citizens, he 
uns up and down to tell it to every body. 
He gives you a very long Account of the Fa- 
nous Battel which was tought when + Ariſto- 
ſlontes the Orator was Governor; and that of 


2 the || Lacedemonians, under the Command of 
thunder. Then tells you with what general 
out ſpplauſe he made a Speech in Publick, repeat- 
Vo a great deal of it, with Invectives againſt 
0h: common People; which is fo tireſome to 
181 Whoſe who hear him, that ſome forget what he 


kys as ſoon as tis out of his Mouth, others 
till aſleep, and others leave him in the midſt 
f his Harangue. If this Talker be fitting on 
Jie Bench, the Judge ſhall not be able to de- 
Wirmine Matters. If he's at the Theatre, he'll 
either let you ſee or hear any thing, or even 
xrmit him who fits next to him at the Table 
b cat his Meat. He declares it is very hard 


131 
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* 4s Wreſtling, Fencing, &c. | 

f The Battle of Arbela, and the Victory obtained, followed by the 
9th of Darius, :he News of which came to Athens when Atiſto- 
Rontes the Orator was chief Magiſtrate- 

|| This was before the Battel of Arbela, but # very frople * 
; | OF 


| 
j # 
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for him to be ſilent, his Tongue being ſo ve 
well hung, that he'd rather be accounted more 
garrulous than a Swallow , than be ſilent ; and 
| patiently bears all Ridicules, even thoſe of his 
own Chiidren, who when they want to go tc 
Reſt, deſire him to talk to them, that the 
may the ſooner fall aſleep. | the 


— 3 . —  Mcon 


* 


VIII. 2 


The NEWS MON GERA. MF 


| E is a Perſon who falſely relates Word 
and Actions, according to his own Hu 

mour and Caprice. If he meet with any of 
his Friends, with a formal Look or grave Nodſfi 
asks, Whence came you? What good New 
have you? Have you nothing elſe > And goe 
on to ask him, Is there no more News in tht 
Town? I aſſure you there is wonderful good 
News; and without giving him time to anſwe 
continues, What was it you ſaid ? I perceiv: 
you know nothing, and therefore I will enter 
ta in you with ſome Matters; and this Relatic 
is either from ſome Soldier, or Aſteus the Pi 
per's Son, or Lycon the chief Workman, latel 
£ome from the Army, from whom he hear 
what he tells you : He always produces ſuc 
5 ” Author 
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very Authors as theſe for his Stories, which no 
nore body can contradict. They alſo told him, 
andi that the King and f Polyperſchontes have got 
F hig che Day, and tliat Caſſander was fallen into 
O to 


the! 


Do you believe theſe things your ſelf? He ſays 
the thing is beyond all Diſpure, -and the News 
of the whole Town, that it was continually 
confirm d, every body agreed in the fame Sto- 
y concerning the Fight, that there was a very 
great Slaughter made, which might eaſily be 
rad in the Countenances of all who were con- 
tern d in managing Publick Affairs, which now: 
tem d to be quite alter d. He fays, He heard 
that a Perſon who came from Macedonia, and 
vas preſent at all the Actions, has been con- 


orde11'd theſe Five Days in the Magiſtrates 
Hu Houſe: When he has told all this, he adds 
„eme compaſſionate condoling Expreſſions, 
Nod What think you, Gentlemen, of this Succeſs > 
den vor Caſſander ! Unhappy Prince ! Miſerable 
SO Man! See what Fortune can do! For Caſſander 
1 th ws very Brave, and had a Gallant Army. 
5 but pray ( fays he) keep this to your ſelf, for 


tis a great Secret; and preſently runs up and 


1 down the City to tell it himſelf. I mult con- 
nnſſ — ————J.— — — 

- * * Arideus Brother to Alexander the Great. 

ate t 4 Captain under Alexander. 

1ear | This was @ falſe Report. Caſſander, the Son of Antipater, 
ſuc mended with Arideus and Polyperſchontes, for the Tutelage of 


Aexander'; Children, and had the better of it. 


feſs 


their Hands alive: But if any body ask him, 


% 


20 


What Portico , what Shop, what Part of the 
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I am amaz'd , what theſe Raiſers and Di.. 
ers of falſe News and Reports propoſe to 

themſelves; for without mentioning the ſordid 
Baſeneſs always attending a Lye, it often turns 
to their Prejudice; for it very frequently hap- 
om that they have their Cloaths ſtolen away 
rom them in the Bath, while the People 
crowd upon them to hear their Romances 
Others, after they have been victorious both 
by Sea and Land, in the Portico are ſeverely 
fined for neglecting to attend their Buſineſs in 
the Courts of Juſtice; and others, who by 
their thundring Words moſt valiantly conquet 
Cities, are often diſappointed where to find a 
Dinner. There is nothing can be more miſe 
rable than theſe Folks Circumſtances; fot 


Market, do they not ſpend whole Days in, tdi 
the great Uneafineſs of their Hearers, whom ker. 
they deafen with their lying Stories. 


PEER i ts. * —— 8 3 Fa yo > ws | wy, AS Ki ISPS ates he 
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T*HIS Vice may be defin'd a Diſregard 
of Reputation for the ſake: of fordid 
lucre. A Perſon influenc'd by this Principle, 
E vill ask to borrow Money of one whom he 
Ins already openly cheated. The very day 
chat he ſacrifices to the Gods, he ſalts his con- 
MY fcrated Fleſh, and keeps it for another time 
(inſtead of devoutly eating it) going to Sup- 
er with fomebody elſe, and calling in his 
foot-boy before the whole Company, f takes 
great Piece of Bread and Meat off the Table, 
ves it him, and in all their Hearings bids 
nim eat heartily. When he goes himſelf to 
the Butchers, that he may have a better Pen- 
worth, tells him, he did him a Kindneſs at 
ſuch a time; when his Meat is weigh'd , (ſtand- 
ng by the Scales) he will (if it be poſſible ) 
put more in than is his due Weight; if he be 
kindred from that, he will throw a Bone into 


——_— —-—» 


n » — 
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in was the cuſtim among the Greeks, 


| the 
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veniences, and ſo * Bathes himſelf, whilſt the 
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the Scale, which if he can but carry off, he 

is. mightily pleas d; but if he cannot, he'll 
ſnatch ſome of the Offal off the Stall, and go 
away extreamly ſatisfy d. When he has any 
Strangers with him who deſire to ſee a Play, I, 
and give Money to pay for their Places, he al- 0 


ways contracts for himſelf to come in on Free- 


coſt, and have his Children and their Tutor in a 
the next day after. What he ſees another have 

which coſt à good Price , he'll beg very ear- unc 
neſtly to let him have part of it. And when vil 
he comes to anothers Houſe , he'll be borrow- Wcei 
ing even Barley or Chaff «it ſelf; and get thoſe ¶ far 
he borrow'd it of, to ſend it Home to his-own Ace 
Houſe. He goes into the Bath, and makes ela 
uſe of all the Bathing Veſſels, and other Con- of 


Maſter of the Bath exclaims againſt him, but 
to no purpoſe, and going away, tells him, 1 
have Bathed, but no Thanks to you. 


* None but the pror People did ſo to ſave Charger. 
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in HIS Vice is a keg Inelination to be 
ve Parſimonious beyond what is Decent 
ar- und Commendable. A Perſon of this Temper 
vill publickly dun the Friends whom he re- 
ceives Money of every Month, for a ſingle 
farthing, which was the Balance of the laſt 
Account, and keeps reckoning how many 
Glaſſes each Man drinks at his Table. His 
Offering to + Diana is the meaneſt of all the 
(ueſts. . Whatſoever is bought ſor him, tho' 

tever ſo good a Pennyworth, he always ſays 
very dear. If his poor Foot-boy lets a Pot 
all, or by Miſchance breaks an Earthen Dich, 
ell deduct the Price on't out of his Wages. 
his Wife happens to loſe bur a Penny, he'll 
ſemove all his Houſhold-Stuff, have all the 
beds taken down, turn the Trunks and Boxes 
ut of their Places, and have every Nook and 
orner, where the old Lumber lies, ſearch'd. 
Fhatever he ſells, the Buyer is ſure ro have a 
ard gy of it. He'll never let en Perſon 
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gather ſo much as a Fig out of his Garden, or 

go over his Field, or take up an Olive, or a little M 
Branch of Palm that is fall'n from his Trees. He 
goes over the Bounds of his Ground every Day, 
to ſee if any thing be miſſing, or if all Things 
remain in the ſame Places they were. If any of 
his Debtors does not punctually pay him on the 
Day when the Money is due, he'll be well paid 
for his Forbearance, and reckon Intereſt upon 
Intereſt. When he invites his Friends to Din 
ner, he gives them but one little pitiful Diſh 
He goes to Market, but often comes home 


empty, every Thing being too dear for him WM and 
He orders his Wife that ſhe ſhould not lend M thi: 
Neighbour a little Salt, a bit of Candle, a little 
Cummin, Pennyroyal, an handful of Flower, ¶ cen 
little Garland, or a ſmall * Cake; for, ſays h the 
theſe ſmall Matters amount to a vaſt deal in ti ind 
Fear. In ſhort, the Money-Cheſt. of this miſ ¶ lud 
rable Wretch is cover'd alłover with Mould, an 


his Keys all ruſty. He wears Cloaths too ſhoYdon 
and ſtreight for him; the leaſt drop of Oyl ſui 
fices to anoint him; his Head is cloſe ſhav' 
at Noon he pulls off his Shoes to fave the 
and goes to the Fullers, earneſtly begging the 


to uſe a great deal of || Earth in his Cloaths, th eats 
they may not be ſoon dirty again. who 
TERS OK, be "a $4 94 | ty C 
Us dat Sacvifices, and made of Flower and Honcy. Nam 
For then the Celd in all Scaſons was tolerable. © perſc 
þ Mhich aiſo makes them thicker and more ſerviceable. is g0 
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iſh = by Hs Sort of Impudence is not hard to 
mel define: It is profeſſing Villanous Tricks 


im ind Shams in an affected Way of Railery. When 
d his Brute meets a Lady of: the beſt Quality, 


itt he offers her all manner of Rudeneſs and Inde- 


er, Weency,' even to the expoſing her Modeſty. At 
s hehe Theatre, when every Body is ſilent, he Claps; 


ind Hiſſes thoſe Things which the reſt of the 
Audience hear with great Satisfaction: When 
l Perſons are intent upon the Play, he lies 
don upon his Back, and ſordidly falls a Belch- 


ſuß ig, interrupting every Body, making them turn 
av back to looꝶ upon him. He goes in a full Mar- 
then let to all the Stalls, where Nuts, Apples, and 
the el forts of Fruit are ſold; and ſtanding there, 
s, thats of them all, talking all the while with thoſe 


who ſell them; ſcrapes Acquaintance with eve- 
y One that paſſes by, and calls em by their 
Names, tho he never knew them; if he fees any 
Perſon in haſte, he'll ſtop him to know what he 
s going about. He'll go to a Man who has 

DL | been 
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been juſt caſt in a Suit of Law, and eongratu- 
Jate him. When he has bought his Supper, and 


Fira the Muſicians to play before him, he 


ſhows every Body he meets, what he has pro- 
vided, and invites them to take part with him. 
You may ſee him ſtanding at the * Barber's or 
Perfumer's Shops, telling what an Entertain- 
ment he is to be at that Night, and how he 
intends to be very drunk there. If he ſells 
Wine, he'll put what is bad and ſophiſticated 
upon his beſt Friends. His Children are not 
ſuſſer'd to tee Plays, till the very + Time 
they may go in gratis. When he's ſent on a 

Embaſſy with ſome of his Fellow-Citizens, he 
leaves, what was.allow'd him By the Publick, tc 
defray his Charges at home, and borrows o 
his Fellow-Trayellers. It is uſual for him te 
load his Servant that travels with him, with a 
much as he can poſſibly carry, and yet not al 


low him geceſſary Subſiſtance. When the Am 


baſſadors have receiv'd their Preſents, he im 
mediately demands his Part, in order to tur 
it into Money. When he bathes, he calls th 
Boy who attends, and ſwears at him for buy 
ing ſuch ſtinking Oyl, as he cannot endure t 
ſmell it, and takes that Occaſion to make uf 
of another's. If his Servants find but the leaf 


2 


* Places where idle Perſons alway: mees, 
F 4s at our Fifth AF, 


Pie 


Pie 
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Piece of Money in the way, he demands his 


Part of it, making uſe of this Expreſſion, 


* Mercury is common. He has theſe Tricks too ; 
if he meaſures any Thing, . or diſtributes to his 
Servants their Allowance, he uſes a Meaſure, 
whoſe Bottom 1s rais'd up Inwards ; which, 

when he has fill'd, he's careful to ſtrike as cloſe 
as ever he can. And if he's to pay Thirty 
pounds, he'll take care it ſhall want Four 
f Drachma's of Weight, When he makes a 
publick Entertainment, he orders his Servants 
to give him a particular Account of what is left; 

and if there be but half a Rhadiſh miſſing, he 
carefully looks after it, leſt thoſe who wait at 


Table ſhould have it. 


— — 
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* Like our crying Halves. 


An Hundred made a Poynd at Athens. 
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R 
Of UNSEASONABLE i» 


HE U-timing of Converſation, is what MW. 

1 makes it uneaſy and troubleſome to all WM on 
Perfons. When a Man is entirely taken up with er 
Affairs of his own , which are of the greateſt U. 
Conſequence to him; an importunate trouble Ia 
ſome Fellow intrudes upon him, to communi- d 
cate ſome of his little Trifles, and deſires toll a; 
adviſe with him about them. He'll alſo go t 0 
ſup with his Miſtreſs when ſhe is in a ragingꝗ or 
Fever. At the very Moment he ſees a Perſon 
caſt in Court for being Bound for another, h 
deſires him to do him the fame Favour, It ha + 
is ſummon'd as a Witneſs, he comes to give in *. 
his Evidence after the Tryal is over: If he is 
invited to a Wedding, then is his Time he thinks 
fit to ſhew his Wit in railing againſt the Fair Sex. 
He earneſtly importunes his Friend, juſt com 
off a long and tireſome Journey, and ver 
weary, to take a Walk along with him. Whe 
a Thing is ſold, he'll bring a Chapman whe 
i would give more tor it, Sometimes you'll 1 
. | | 


„bat WF rects his Servant in his ſight ; ſays he, I beat 
o all WY one of mine on the ſame Occaſion, and he pre- 
with fntly went and hang'd himſelf. Being choſen 
ateſt Umpire by two Perſons who have been long at 
ble Law, and deſire to have the Matter accommo- 
zun bated, he leaves it to themſelves to agree it. 
es tO at an Entertainment he takes that Perſon out 
o LO to Dance with him who. has ſcarce either eat 
gig or drank. ek 
erſo 
„ he F : Folk 
It ha” * The Gizeled/ the Ne. Day they ſacrificed, cichis ee their 
176 ii Finds at home, or ſent them ſome part of the Sacrifice. | Therefore it 
he is Pas Very unreaſanable for him to demand part before the Feaſt was ap- 
; punted, or he knew whether he ſhould be invited or no, 
hinks + The Greeks uſed nar to hw til all the Repaſ wan eve, ou 
Sex the Tables. taken. Oy” 
come 
ver 
he 
whe 4317 I | 
have 8 COPE: Of 
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him riſe up in the midſt of a great Company, 
and make a Relation from beginning to end, of 
what has juſt then paſs'd there, which every 
Body has ſeen, and heard, and knows as well 
as himſelf, He will officiouſly thruſt himſelt 
into the Management of another Perſon's Affairs, 
who is extremely averſe to it ; but yet does not 
know how to deny him. When the * Sacrifices 
are to be perfotm'd, and a Feaſt made by any 


of what is provided. It any Gentleman cor- 


D 4 


Perſon, he goes to him, and asks to have part 
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ſhew you the Way, tho' he does not know it 


and enquires if he have no Orders for him to 
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XIII. 
Of a Bysy- Bopr. 


His "Over - officimſacs, (hich is the 
Character of a Buſy-body) is an Aﬀet- 

ing an extraordinary Kindneſs 5 Others both 
by Words and Actions. This Perſon ſhall at- 
tribute the Succeſs of an Affair to himſelf, that 
was far beyond his Power to perform; He'll in- 
iiſt a long time to prove that a Thiog which 
eyery Body is thoroughly convinc'd of, was Ra 
tional, and beyond Contradiction. He makes 
rhe Servant fill out more Wine than what the 
Perion is able to Drink. If he be where Twc 
are equally Quarrelling, he effectually ſets them 
together by the Ears. He offers his Service tc 


por whither it will carry you. He goes to the 
General of the Army, and asks when he draws 
up his Men in Battalia to engage the Enemy 


morrow, Coming to his Father, he asks him, it 
his Mother is aſleep ſtill, and not come out o 
her Chamber yet: When he is order'd to keep 
fr home tor a Diſtemper, for which the Phyſi 

cian 


„ TurorhRAs Tus. 
cians think fit to forbid him the Uſe of Wine, 
he will Drink it on purpoſe to try the Experi- 
ment, whether it will do him good or harm. 
When a Woman dies in the Neighbourhood, he 
s the only Perſon to write her Epitaph, where 
he inſcribes her Husband's Name, her Father's, 
her Mother's, and her own, with an Account of 
what Country ſhe was, and her Deſcent, with 
this famous Elogy, THEY WERE ALL PER- 
SONS OF EMINENT VIRTUE. If at any 


Judicature, turning himſelf about to the Stan- 
&rs-by, lays, This is not the firſt Time by ma- 
ry that I have been a Witneſs, 
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ime he is oblig'd to take an Oath in a Court of 
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'OTUPIDITY may be defin'd a Dulneſs of 


all gone; when he hath glutted himſelf, at Mid 
night, being Crop-ſick, he'll get up and wall 


"Grief; and Sorrow, and ſhedding Tears, yet ſti 
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Thought, influencing both Words and AQi 
ons. The Blockhead, when he himſelf has caſt 
up the Sum, will ask the Man who ſits next 
him what the Total amounts to. If he has a Suit 
depending, and knows the very Day when 1 
will come to a Hearing, quite forgets it, anc 
takes a Journey into the Country ; when he 1 
at the Theatre to ſee a Play, he falls faſt aſleep 
and wakes not till the reſt of the Spectators art 


Abroad for Digeſtion, and ſo have his Neigh 
bours Dogs fall upon him. When he has re 
ceivd any thing ſrom another, and laid it u 
himſelf, he enquires p that very thing is 
not being able to find it. When he is told e 
the Death of one of his Friends, and invited t 
his Funeral, putting on a Countenance full « 


thinking of ſomething elſe, ſays, it happen 
very well. He carries Witneſſes with him * 
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he receives * Money, and falls out with his Ser- 
yant for not buying Cucumbers in the midſt of 
— {Vinter. When his Sons are Feneing or Racing, 
he'll not let them leave off till they are quite 
ent. When he is in the Field boiling Lentules, 
he forgets he has ſeaſon d them before, and 
throws Salt again into the Pot, making them 
ſo briny, that no body can eat them. In a time 
of exceſſive Rain, when every one wiſhes for 
ry Weather, he ſays methinks this Rain- water 
b very pleaſant; If he is ask d how many were 
Vr crry'd thro' the + Sacred Gate to be interr d, 
uppoſing the Perſon talk d of Money) ſays, 1 
wh you and T were worth as mung. 
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be Greeks uſed to bring Witneſſes with them when they paid 
thir Money. Ws toy ann ily 134 ee 
+ To be interr d gut of the City, according to the Law of Solon, 
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be asd where is ſuch a Perſon 2 He Anſwers 


him, he takes no notice of it. 


vout Perſons, who at ſolemn Times ſend th 


Time appointed for any Perſon, tho' it be on th 


The Moral Charaders 
Ft ee ſell 
ee 4 nenn 
| Wi 
4 1 rp 
Fo ie. e 9 
BR u TA LEE AMS 


THis Brutiſtneſs is a Rudeneſs attending 
Words and Actions. If a rude Fello 


If you Complimen 
When he ha 
any thing to ſell, if you ask him the Price e 
it, he won't tell you, but rather angrily ask yoi 
What Fault you can find with it. Of thoſe De 


Pray don't trouble me. 


uſual Offerings to the Temple of the Gods, h 
ſays, That if rheir Prayers are heard, and the 
have but what they deſire, they are very we 
requited and paid for their Preſents. If an 
one caſually joſtles him, or chances to tread 0 
his Toe, he'll never forgive him. When he h 
denied a Friend, who deſired to borrow ſo 
Money of him, and told him that he had no 
to lend, he will afterwards bring it, and di 
dainfully ſay, he has a mind to throw. this awa 
alſo to what he has loſt before. If he ftumbld 
againſt a Stone in the Street, he curſes it bi 

terly. He will not ſtay one Moment beyond t 


account of Buſineſs of great Importance to " 
El 


* 7 
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elf, He has an affected Singularity not to ſing 
at a Feaſt, or repeat in his Turn, nor dance 
vith the other Company: In' fine, he neither 
egards the Gods, nor takes any care to offer 
w his Vows and Sacrifices. 
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ce 0 W may deſine Superſtition to be Mor- 


c you ſhipping of the Deity out of Fear and 
> DeMWlIcrror. The Superſtitious Man, after he has 
| th naſh'd his Hands, and purified himſelf with Ho- 
s, H Water, taking a Lawrel Leaf out of the Tem- 
the dle, and putting it in his Mouth, ſhall walk a- 
vel bout a whole Day fo: If a Weazel croſs the 
Fan lay as he goes along, he'll ſtir no farther till 
ad ofibmebody elſe has gone before him, or he has 
je h brown three Stones croſs the Way. In what 
ſom bart ſoever of the Houſe he ſees a Serpent, 
non here he builds an Altar. He pours Oyl out of 


his Eſſence- Bottle all over the Conſecrated 
awaſWtones, that are in Places where three Ways 
neet; afterwards he falls down upon his Knees, 
ind moſt devoutly adores them. When a Mouſe 
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* The Greeks repeated ſome fine Paſſages of their Poets, and danc d 
has 


er the Entertainment was over. 
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fying his Houſe, will never ſit down on a Grave 


| The: Moral Characters 


has gnaw d a Hole in his Sale of Meal, he goes 
to the Soothſayers, and gravely enquires what 
he muſt do in the Matter; and if they tell him 
he muſt ſend his Sack to be mended, he cannot 
in the leaſt reſt ſatisfy d with this Anſwer; but 
imagining ſome mighty Religious Conſequence 
in this Accident, empties the Sack, and neve 
makes uſe of it again. He's continually puri 


go to the Funeral of any one, or into the Cham 
ber of a Lying- in Woman. When he has dream 
traordinary Dream, he immediately runs 
to terpreters of Dreams, the Soothſayerg 
andMugurs, to know of them, to what God 5 
Goddeſs he ought to make Vous and offer Sa 

crifice. He's ver 00 punctual to go every Monti 


to the Prieſts of Orpheus, to be inſtructed iq 
their Myſteries; and if his Wife be not detain'« luis N 
by Buſineſs; he takes her along with him, if not Whet 
his Nurſe and little Children : As he goes b theſe 
the Conduits, he waſhes his Head all over witl Afte1 
Water. Sometimes he gets the * Prieſteſſes c beg 
purify him with little Dogs, or + Squills. T the! 
conclude, if he ſees a Lunatick, or a "Perſon ta be 
ken Ill of the Falling-Sickneſs, being ſtruck witli bon 
extreme Horror, he ſpues in his own Boſom. h 
pings 1, Coy ay © 4 £ 
gs l | — re⸗ 
They did it by carrying a 82010, ora 11. Dog round abt ch thin: 
Perſon. 1 SI 
Ses. PETR 11 1 
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7 UNEASINESs + OF Nur 


fected to be always complaining without 


guy juſt Reaſon. When any of his Friends make 


a Feaſt, and ſend him ſome part of what was 
there, he will never return him Thanks, but ſay 
to him that brought it, Vour Maſter thought 
ne not worthy to dine at his Table, and drink 
of his Wine. He ſuſpects even the Careſſes of 
his Miſtreſs, and tells her, I am very jealous 
vhether you are ſincere in your Affections, and 
theſe Endearments proceed from your Heart. 
After a time of great Drought, when at laſt it 
begins to Rain, and he cannot then complain of 
he Weather, that he may ſtill continue to rail, 

he finds fault with Heaven for not Raining 
ſooner. Going along, tho' by chance he finds 
a Purſe of Money in the way, he'll grumbling 
lay, Some Folks have the good Fortune to find 


thing in my Life. Likewiſe when he has bought 
a Slave very cheap, having tir'd the Seller by 
his Importunity in beating down the Price, he 
immediately repents of his Bargain, and T: 

t's 


I Neaſineſs of Mind * che Perfon af-- 


Treaſure ; I, for my part, could never find any 
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38 The Moral Charadters 
It's a great Wonder if I am not cheated , it 
was impoſſible to buy what is good for any 
thing ſo cheap. When he is complimented up- 
on the Birth of a Son, as an addition to his 
Family, he immediately cries, I am now half 
as poor again as I was before. Tf he has a Suit 
at Law depending, he will complain his Lawyer MW. 
omitted doing or ſaying a great many Things 
which were very material, tho' the Cauſe has 
gone for him. When his Friends have rais'd a 
Sum of Money amongſt them, for the relie- 
ving him under his preſent Neceſlities ; andf 
one of them ſays to him, Pray now be brisk 
and chearful: Alas, ſays he, how can I pre. 
tend to be merry, when I conſider I have all 
this Money to repay to every particular per. 
ſon who lent it me, and ſhall never be quit of 
the Obligation, but muſt render a perpetual 
Acknowledgment. x $200 
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e- 5 is an Opinion, that every 
d one cheats and impoſes on us. When the 
kW Diſtruſtful Man has ſent his Servant to Market 


e- to buy Proviſion, orders another to go after to 
g enquire and bring him an exact Account of what 
r-. very thing coſt ; if he goes Abroad with any 
off Money in his Pocket, he tells it over every 


quarter of a Mile ; as he lies in his Bed he asks 
his Wife if his Cheſt is cloſe ſhut, his Trunk 

vell lockt, and care taken to make the Porch- 
Door faſt ; and tho' ſhe aſſures him all theſe 
things are ſecure, he gets out of Bed, goes na- 
ked and bare-footed, and lights a Candle to 
arch all over the Houſe, to ſee all Things are 
fe; and notwithſtanding all this, can hardly 
compoſe himſelf to Reſt. When he goes to get 
Money, he carries Witneſſes along with him, 
that the Perſons may not be able at another 
time to deny their Debts. He makes uſe of 
that Fuller to ſcour his Cloaths, who will give 
lim ſufficient Security to return them again, 
8. never 


0 


| 4 f The Moral Character: 


never conſidering whether he is a good Work. 
man or not. If any one ask to borrow any 
Cups, &c. of him, he uſually denies them; 
but if perchance he does lend them, he's al- 
ways ſending for them till he has them home 
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again. He makes his Foot-boy go before him, 
that he may not run away from him. Tf thoſe 
who buy any thing of him, bid him caſt up 
what it comes to, and ſet it down to their Ac- 
count, he ſays, Pray lay me down the Money, 
| for J han't Time to ſpare to run up and down 
: co Meeive s.. 160073 B65 5 -» 
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0 LOVE NLIN ESSi is a lazy and beaſily 
Negligence of a Man's own Perſon, where- 
by he becomes ſo ſordid, as to be offenſive to 
thoſe about him. You Il ſee him come into 
Company when he is cover'd all over with a 
Leproſy and Scurf, and with very long Nails, 
and ſays, thoſe Diſtempers were hereditary, that 
his Father and. Grandfather had them before 
him. He has Ulcers in his Thighs, and Boils 
upon his Hands, which he takes no care to have 


cured, but lets them run on till they are gone 


beyond Remedy. His Arm-pits are all hairy, 
and moſt part of his Body like a Wild Beaſt. 
His Teeth are black and rotten, which makes 
is Breath ſtink ſo that you cannot endure him 
to come nigh you ; he will alſo ſnuff up his 
Noſe and ſpit it out as he eats, and uſes to 
ſpeak with his Mouth cramm'd full, and let his 
Victuals come out at both Corners. He belches 
in the Cup as he is drinking, and uſes naſty 
E > ſitinking 
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waited there. 


The Moral Charaders- 
ſtinking Oyl in the Bath. He will intrude in- 
to the beſt Company in ſordid ragged Cloaths. 
Tf he goes with his Mother to the * South- 
ſayers, he cannot then refrain from wicked 
and prophane Expreſſions. When he is making 
his Oblations at the Temple, he will let the 
Diſh drop out of his Hands and fall a laugh- 
ing, as if he had done ſome brave Exploit. 
At the fineſt Conſort of Muſick he can't for- 
bear clapping his Hands, and making a rude 
Noiſe; will pretend to Sing along with them, 
and fall a Railing at them to leave off. Sitting 
at Table, he ſpits full upon the Servants who 
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come 
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ſooliſ 
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Of a TiRESOME of TROUBLE= 
SOME FELLOW. 


A Tireſome Perſon is one whoſe Converſa- 
tion is very fatiguing and uneaſy, tho? 
otherwiſe not injurious or prejudicial. He 
comes into his Friend's Chamber, when he is 
juſt fallen aſleep, and wakes him to tell him a 
few impertinent idle Stories. He'll gefire one who 
s going Aboard a Ship, juſt ready to ſet Sail, to 
fend fome time with him firſt, and make him 
bſe his Voyage to no purpoſe. Taking the 
Child out of the Nurſe's Arms, he will feed it 
himſelf, and dandle it in his Arms, and talk 
boliſh' gibberiſh to it. He chuſes at Meal time, 
ind when the Victuals are upon the Table, to tell 
how t'other day he took Phyſick, which workt 
vith him upwards and downwards, and that he 
voided a great deal of naſty black Choler. He 
ks his Mother before a great Company of 
People what Day he was Born on. He ſays the 
Water in the Ciſtern is Cold; That he has a 
great many very good Pot-herbs in his Garden; 
That his Houſe is free for all ſorts of Comers 
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and Goers as if it were a publick Inn; and when N of 
he entertains any Strangers, has a Fellow ready I zen 
to talk very great Things concerning him to all ¶ but 
the Gueſts, whom he alſo keeps to, divert the ¶ the 
Company and make them merry. of t 


Of Vain-GLroR'Y:. Dur 


TAIN-GLORY, which is converſant I he 
about minute and frivolous Matters, may f 
be call'd a ſordid and fooliſh Affectation of Ho- 


nour. A Peffon affected with this Vice when ©. 
he is invited to a Feaſt, ſtrives to ſit next the hav 
Man who makes the Treat. He carries his Son 7 
to + Delphos, where he cuts off his Hair, andi“ 
conſecrates it to ſome God. He loves to have be 


a Black for his Footman. When he pays a Sum, 
it is all in New Money. When he has ſacri- Jeu 
fic'd an Ox, he takes the Fore- part of the Head, 
and Adorning it with Ribbons and Flowers, 
fixes it without Doors, juſt at the Entrance to 
his Houſe, that every one may ſee and know 
what he hath facrific'd, When he is return 
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* 4 Paraſite kept by ſome of the Grecians. 
+ The Greeks uſed to Dedicate their Children ome of t 
Fowily privately, but thu Perſon does it in fight of @ Mulivtuae. 
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n i off a Cavalcade which he and ſome other Citi- 
ens have made, he ſends all his Equipage home 
1! WJ put his Robe of State, in which he — about 
ic the reſt of the Day in all the publick Places 
of the City. When his little Dog dies he makes 
2 formal Burial, and erects a Tomb for it, with 
this Epitaph, He was of the Malta Breed. He 
conſecrates a Braſs Ring to ÆscuLAPIiUs, to 
which he hangs Garlands of all forts of Flow- 
ers; he perfumes himſelf all over every Day. 
During the Time of his Magiſtracy, he uſes a 
great deal of Caution and Circumſpection; and 
when he goes out of his Office, gives the Peo- 


0 dle an Account of his Management of Affairs, 
af ind of how many and of what ſort his Sacrifi- 


tes were. Being clad in a White Robe, and 
hel having a Garland of Flowers on his Head, he 
goes out and makes a Speech to the People: 
0! ATneNnians! We Magiſtrates have ſacrific d 
to the Mother of the Gods, and paid her all 
the ſolemn Worſhip due to her; therefore 
you may juſtly expect that Things will ſucceed 
very profperouſly with you: This done, he 
goes home, and tells his Wife he has come off 
with great Applauſe and Approbation. 
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* This Vaud had a ſort of litiit pegs much valued, 
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Of N1iGaGARDLINESS. 


IGGARDLINESS is a baſe and ſneak- 
ing Temper in a Man to, ſave his Money 
at the Expence of his Reputation. The Nig- 
rd, when he has won the Prize of * Tragedy, 
Pell conſecrate to Baccavs Garlands made of 
the Rind of Trees, and have his Name writ on 


this magnificent Preſent. In Times when the 


Neceſſity of the Publick Affairs requires the 


Citizens to raiſe extraordinary Contributions, 


which may be ſufficient to ſupply the preſent 
Exigencies, he either riſes up and is f ſilent, or 


retires as ſoon as he can. When he marries his 


Daughter, and Sacrifices according to Cuſtom, 
he ſells all the Fleſh of the ſlain Victim, be- 
fides what belongs to the || Prieſts, - and hires 
Servants to attend during the Time of the Wed- 


* Which he either made bee. 


+ Thoſe that wou d give any thing, roſe up and offered what the 
pleas'd ; theſe that would not, roſe up and = _ | 


| The Legs and Entrails, 


ding, 
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ling, but makes them find themſelves Victuals. 
geing Captain of a Veſſel which he built, he 
kts his own Cabbin to Paſſengers, and lies a- "i 
mong the common Sailors. He goes to Mar- | 
ket, buys Meat. and Herbs, and carries them 
home himſelf in the Lappet of his Coat. When 
he has ſent his Cloaths to, the Scowrers to be 
dean'd; he is oblig'd to keep at home for want 
others. Te ſhuns a poor Friend who has 
allen into Misfortunes, and deſires him to raiſe 
Money among his Acquaintance; if he ſees 


im at a diſtance; he turns back, and makes 
u the haſte home he can. He never keeps his 
4 Wife any Maids, but when ſhe has occaſion to 
go Abroad, hires ſome to wait on her through 
2 the City. As ſoon as he riſes in the Morn- 
| he waſhes his own Houſe, makes the Beds, 


10 is forc'd to turn his old Threadbare Cloak, 
yen he goes into Publick Company. 
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_ Of OsTENTAT1ON. Nan 
F TY | WIC 
STENTATION is a vain Humour of dred 

| Bragging and Valuing our ſelves ſor thoſe all, 1 
things which we are not Maſters of. The Brag- ten 
gadocio ſtanding on the Keys where the Ships ach. 
unlade, and where a great many Strangers: Te. Al u 
ſort, talks of vaſt Sums of Money owing him Poor 
beyond Sea, makes a long Diſcourſe concerning Slups 
lending Money at Intereſt, telling you what a eat 
roar Man he is, and what great Advantages he en th 
pes to reap by it. If he can pick up a per- eco 
ſon to keep him Company on the Road, hee f 
tells him, he ſery'd under Alexander, how helf bme 
ſignaliz'd himſelf in a great Expedition , and — 
ew 


that he brought away a great many rich drink 
ing Cups ſet with Precious Stones. He affirms MW" F 
contrary to the Opinion of all others, that the vithc 
Aſiaticts are better Artificers than the Europe 
ans. He alſo ſhews a Letter from Antipater lon h 
which ſays, that he was the Third Perſon who lim t 
enter'd into Macedonia; he takes occaſion tc being 
tell him, that tho' the Magiſtrate as a Reward eat 
for his ſingular good Services, had granted hi the 
a liberty of Exporting what Commodity ſoevedl — 
he pleas'd Cuſtom-free, yet he ſcorn'd to makq ! 74, 
uſe of it, that he might not incur the oy A 
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I- will; He ſays in a dear Time of Corn, he 

laid out above ſive Talents, and diſtributed it 

amongſt the poor Citizens. If he is in Com- 

pany with thoſe who don't know him, - he de- 

fires them to take their Book and ſet down the 

Number of thoſe he has been ſo liberal to, 

which he'll make amount to above Six Hun- 
cM dred, and has fictitious Names ready for them 
all, to make the Thing appear more formal; 
then adding the particular Sums diſtributed to 
ach, he makes it come to above Ten Talents; 
ll which, he fays, he laid out to Relieve the 
poor: And yet, ſays he, I don't reckon the 
Ships I Built and Commanded my ſelf, and a 
Neat many other very chargeable Things I did 
on the Publick Account, for which I expect no 
kecompence. He goes to the Jockeys who ſell 
the fineſt Horſes, and makes them ſhew him 
me of the beſt. In the Fairs he goes to thoſe 
Shops which ſell rich Cloaths, and bids them 
hew him a Suit worth two Talents, and falls 
n a Paſſion with his * Servant for following him 
without Money about him: And tho' he pays 
Rent for the Houſe he lives in, yet if the Per- 
ſon he talks with don't know it, he ſhall tell 
bim this Houſe was left him by his Father; but 
being too little for the Accommodation of that 
great Number his Hoſpitality continually drew 
thither, he deſign'd to fell ir. FI 
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? The Ancient! i'd to have their Seryants to carry their Money. 
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RIDE is a contemptible Opinion a Man”? 
has of every One beſides himſelf, A Proud 54 
Man, tho' you meet him opportunely, at his 
moſt. leiſure Time, and only walking for his 


' Diverſion, will not ſtay to talk with you about 


Buſineſs, tho' of Importance, and requiring 
great Expedition, but defers it till he has ſuppd. 
Tf he has done any Perſon a Kindneſs, he makes 
him publickly acknowledge it. He's one who 
ſcorns to make the firſt Propoſal, notwithſtand- 
ing it is about an Affair whieh concerns himſelf H 
only, 

| if you would buy any thing of him, or have 


him, he bids you call upon him early next Baſt 
Morning; has an affected Way in going along M* 
the Streets, hanging his Head down, and nei- 
ther ſees nor ſpeaks to any Body he meets. 
When he condeſcends to Entertain any of his 
Friends, he frames Excuſes for not ſitting down 
at Table, but orders ſome of his principal Ser- 
vants to take care his Gueſts want nothing; 
never pays a Viſit before he has ſent word of 
his coming. When he Dreſſes, Perſumes or 

Eats, 


\ 


Z 


of THE oPHRASTUS. 
Fats, he permits no Body to be preſent ; will 
rot undergo the Fatigue of adjuſting his own 
Accounts, but orders his Servants to do it. His 


Stile is always lofty and commanding, and cant. 
not write, Sir, you much oblige me if. But 


'tis my Pleaſure it ſhould be done. T have ſent one 


to receive it of you, take care it be according to 
my Order, and no otherwiſe, and that as ſoon as 
may be. | r 


1 uh 


ut 2 8 
xe Of. Cow ARDICE. 


cn YOWARDICE is a timerous Dejection 
of Soul, creating imaginary Dangers. 

When ſuch a Faint-hearted Wretch as this is at 

ich! Lea, he fancies all the Promontories are ſo ma- 


iy Hulks of Ships wreckt on the Coaſt. The 


xt : 4 0 . 

5 kaſt Agitation of the Water puts him in a pa- 
= nick Fear, and makes him enquire whether all 
+; Irho are Aboard are initiated. When he ob- 


his ſerves the Pilot to ſtop the Ship's way, he anxi- 
duſly asks whether the Gods ſeem to be propi- 


561. —— —— —ͤ — — 


* The Ancients never ſail d with thoſe who were reputed impiouss 
ut initiated them before they took them on Board; that 1, inſirufed 
item in the Myſteries of ſoms Deity, ro render him the more propitious 
"them in the Voyage, 


tious 


to make ready for Swimming, and heartily begs 
the Sailors to ſet him aſhore as ſoon as poſſible. 


his Blood, dreſſes his Wounds, and drives awa 


* 


be Moral Characters ; 


tious or not T. He tells the Man who fits next 
him a terrible Story of a diſmal Dream he 
dreamt laſt Night, which he takes to be an 
ominous Preſage; then plucks off his Cloaths 


Tf he be in the Land-Service, getting his Fel 


low-Soldiers about him, he tells them it is hard mak 
to diſcern whether thoſe they diſcover afar of beli 
are the Enemy or not; but when the greatneſi Life 
of the Nciſe gives them to underſtand the Ar Tou 
mies on both ſides are engag d, and he ſees Mei Mar 
fall on each ſide him; he ſays to thoſe who ate Nele 
next him, That he took the Field in ſuch hurt lis 
and precipitation, that he forgot to bring hit 
Sword along with him, and preſently runs inte 

his Tent to fetch it, then ſends his Servant ouf 

to obſerve the Motion of the Enemy, and i 

the mean time hides his Sword under the Pillow 

and is employ'd in looking for it till the Batte 

is over. When he ſees any of his Friends brough 
wounded into the Camp, he runs to meet him 


encourages him to have a good Heart, ſtop 


the Flies which are troubleſome ; he takes al 
imaginable care of him, and this or any thin 
elſe he'll rather do than fight, When he fits i 


— 


„* 
* 


J They conſulted the Gods ty Sarrifices or Auguries, (i. e.) . 
| flying, ſinging, and feeding of Birds, or by thi Entrails of Braſts, 


t 
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«tf the Tent with a wounded Perſon, if he hear the 
Trumpeters founding a Charge, he bitterly cur- 
ſes them, ſaying, Theſe Fellows continually 
make ſuch a horrid Noiſe, that the Poor Man 
cannot take one Minutes Reſt. He walks a- 
bout beſmear'd all over with the Blood which 
proceeded from the Wounds of others, and 
makes thoſe who lately came from the Fight 
believe, that he ran a great Riſque of his own 
Life to ſave one of his Friends, and brings his 
Town-folks and Country-men to-ſee the-very | 
Man, to each of whom he gives a particular 
Relation, how he carried him into his Tent in 

lis own Arms. (eh hs 
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XXVI. „ por 
he 
of an Oligarchical Government 8 
and the Grandees thereaf. * 

its 
H E Principle which . theſe Men, — 
is an Ambitious Deſire of Honour andi aha 
5 4 without Regard to the Advancement oi near 
their private Eſtates. When the Citizens ar has 
met to chuſe a fit Perſon to be an Aſſiſtant t the 
the Supreme Magiſtrate, in managing the PubMW+T; 
lick Shews and Triumphs, one of theſe Perſon Miſe 

immediately ſtands up and peremptorily de prt 
mands the Honour of that, Employment, as the gra; 

moſt qualify'd in the whole World for it. O 

all the Verſes in Ho MER, he only remember 
1 * — 
11 It is not good to have many Rulers. 1 fel 


Let the Government be in a ſingle Perſon. 


His uſual, Diſcourſe is, We our ſelves ovgh 
to retire and conſult what Laws are fit to b. 
made for the Government of the Common 
wealth, and take care to ſuppreſs theſe tumul 
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of THEOPHRASTU S. 


tuous and popular Aſſemblies, and totally ex- 
- clude the Common People from interfering 
with the Magiſtracy. When he has receiv'd an 
Affront from any one, he ſays it is impoſſible 
for the ſame City to contain us both. At Noon 
he goes Abroad new trimm d, and his Nails cloſe 
par d, having every Thing about him in moſt 
I exact Order; and ſtrutting about, tells every 
one he meets, he cannot endure to live longer 
in the Town, but is quite tir d, and his Spi- 
fits almoſt exhauſted in Hearing and Determi- 
ning 1itigious Suits and Controverſies, and much 
:ham'd that Perſons ſhould be admitted to fit 
bear him, ſo meanly and ſordidly Dreſs d. He 
has a mortal Averſion for Advacates who plead 
the Cauſe of the Common People, and blames 
'THESEVUS for being the firſt Occaſion of theſe 
Miſchiefs in the Commonwealth: With ſuch 
fort of Diſcourſe as this, he entertains both 
itrangers and the Citizens of his own Party. 


— 


( 


Theſeus laid the Foundation of the Athenian Commonwealth 
u ef abli ſhing an Equality among the Citixens. 
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of Thiſe 0 "IN to Lars 
. e 28k old Ae. | 13630 J 


Mong boeh as 1 and mib the 
precious Moments of their youthful and 
more docil Years, there are ſome who are ſtill 
deſirous of Improving and Cultivating the re- 
maining Parr of their Life by ſtudying, Arts and 
Seierices, tho” with very little Succeſs. Thus 
when an Old Fellow of Threeſcore learns the 
Poets by heart, and is either to“ ſing or recite 
them in his Turn at a Feaſt ; as ſoon as he has 
begun, his Memory. fails him, and the Dotard 
forgets whereabouts he was, and comes off ab 
ruptly. He gets his own Son to teach hi 
Military Diſcipline, and to face to the Right and 
Left. He borraws an Horſe to Ride out o 
Town, and when he is mounted, affecting te 
be complaiſant to all who paſs by, loſes his Seat 
tumbles down and bruiſes his Head. You'll find 
him often darting at the f Statue, and ſome 
times making a Match with his Foot-boy te 


—_—_—_ 


be Greeks uſed to in ing or recite Verſes at cheir Fraftr, Th Turn 
urn. 


A great Status et ep on purpoſe to dart #1, 


ſhoo 


of Turornnas rus. 


ſhoot + wah Bow and Arrow. When he is tau ght 

any thing, he'll be pretending to inſtruct his 
Tater, as if he were the beſt Accompliſh'd of 
the Two, and in the very Bath be practiſing 
Wreſtling , and is full of fantaſtical _ rms: 
_ e and Poſtures. ' 


TSS & wet , 
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C 
0 SLANDER. 


LAN DER is a Greet Progenſiey of Mind 
to think Hl of all Men, and afterwards to 
utter ſuch Sentiments in ſcandalous Expreſſions. 
If you ask the Slanderer who ſuch a one is, he 
peſently gives you an Account of his Pedigree 
fom his very Original, as if he were an Herald; 

lying his Father was at firſt calld * SO SIA; 

hut afterwards ſerving in the Army, he took 
mon him the Name of SOSISTRATUS, 
iter that he was made free, and regiſter'd a- 
nongſt the Citizens. His Mother indeed was 
1+ noble Thraciau, becauſe thoſe Women value 
hemſelves on account of their great Families; 
nd yet this Man, tho'ſo nobly and honourably 
leſcended, is a meer Villain and Raſcal. Then 
calking again of his Mother) theſe are thoſe 


The Name of a Slave or Servant among ft the Greeks. 


ln derifion, ſor the Thracians came to Greece to be Servants, or 
tat was worſe, * 


F 2 Women, 


58 
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Tux or HRAS TVs ' Charaders. 


Women, ſays he, who entice young Men in the 
Streets, and draw them into their Houſes and 
debauch them. If there be any Perſon in the 
Company who ſpeaks Ill of another that's ab- 
ſent, he joyns with him, and ſays he is indeed 
a moſt abominable Wretch, I could never en- 
dure him in all my life; obſerve but the very 
Countenance of him, he looks ſo like a very 
Rogue, that I always hated him; but if yon 
examine his Life and Converſation, there is no- 
thing more lewd and infamous in the whole 
World ; nay, this hard- hearted Wretch allows 
his Wife but Three. half. pence to buy her a Din 
ner, and makes her waſh with cold Water in the 
Middle of December. It is uſual for him to a 
buſe ſome-body or other in all Companies where 
ever he comes, ſpares neither Friend nor Rela 
tion, nor can the Grave itſelf ſecure the Dead 
from his malicious Detractions. 


E 


* They kept Rawdy- Houſer on the Highways, where they play di 


famous Pranks. 
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{Hoſe Getitlemen, who, being ask'd their 
Opinion of the Speech T made to the 


French Academy when I had the Ho- 
nour to be admitted one of their Society, ſu- 
perciliouſly reply'd, That 7 had drawn Chara- 
fers, thinking thereby to diſparage it, did in 
effect give a more advantageous Idea of it 
tan I my ſelf could have defir'd : For the 
Public having approv'd of that Way of Wri- 
ting, whereto P've apply'd my felt for fome 
Years ; to make ſuch an Anſwer, was to pre 
poſſeſs the World in my Favour. There re- 
main d nothing further, but to know whether 
I ought not to renounce thoſe Characters com- 
plain d of in the Speech: And this Queſtion 
vaniſhes, when the Reader is inform d, That it 
is the conſtant Cuſtom for à New Academic 


to compoſe his Speech, in Praiſe of the 


King, Cardinal Richlien, Chancellor Se- 
guier, the Perſon whom he ſucceeds, and bf 
the French Academy. Of theſe Five Elogiums 
there-are Four Perſonal : Now T would defire 
my Cenfurers, that they would lay down the 
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only ſpeak of their Works, upon which I made 


Monſieur Bruyere's Preface 


Difference between Perſonal Elogiums, and Cha: 
rafters of Praiſe ; and to diſtinguiſh ſo well be- 
tween. the one and the other, that I may be 
ſenſible of it, and own my Fault. If, being 
engag'd to make any other fort of Harangue, 
T ſhould relapſe into Painting, then their Criti- 
ciſm may be worth hearing, and, perhaps, I 
may be eondemn'd: I fay, perhaps; ſince 
Characters, or at leaſt the Images of Things 
and. Perſons are ſo unavoidable in a Speech, 
that every Writer is a Painter, and every Ex- 


cellent Writer, an Excellent Painter. 


J confeſs, T added to theſe Pcurtraids 
which were cuſtomary, the Ptaiſes of Each 
of thoſe Illuſtrious Men who compoſe the 
French Academy; and my Criticks ought to 
pardoa me for it, if they conſider that, as much 
to ſpare their Modeſty, as to avoid Characters, 
I forbore touching their Perſons, that I might 


Critical Encomiums, more or leſs extenſive, 
according as the Subjects on which they wrote 
ſeem'd to require. I praisd Academicks ſtill 
living; ſay ſome : It is true, but I prais'd them 
All : Who among them had Reaſon to com- 
plain? It is a way of proceeding altogether 
New, add they, and without Preſident: I am 
willing to allow it; as likewiſe that TI induſtri- 
ouſly quitted the common Road, and abſtain di of 
from Proverbial Phraſes, which have long finceit t 
been worn out by being made uſe of in 1 1n-W It, 
nite 


W 


to His SPEECH. 
＋. finite Number of Speeches on the like Occa- 
e ſion. Was it therefore ſo difficult for me to in- 
be Il troduce Rome and Athens, the Lyceum, and the | 
ng Ml Porch, into the Elogzum of that Learned Body: | 
ie, Ml 7o be at the Top of one's Wiſhes, by being an A- 
ti- WM cademic: To proteſt that the Day on which we firſt 
„I crjoy ſo exquiſite an Happineſs, is the moſt glori- 
ice Ml ous Day of one's whole Life : To doubt whether 
1s Wl the Honour we have juſt now receiv d is a real 
ch, Thing, or only a Bream : To hug one's ſelf with 
EX - the Pleaſure 7 drinking for P future, at the 
WW Pountain-head, the pureſt Streams of French Elo- 
| quence : Not to have accepted, not to have defir'd 
icls ſuch a Place, for any other Reaſon, but to im- 
ach Wl prove by the Sagacity of ſo many Perſons of ſuch 
the Ml en/ighten'd Underſtandings : To promiſe , that, 
t to however unworthy a Man is of the Honour of 
uch their Choice, he will do his utmoſt to make himſelf 
ers, ¶ in ſome ſort worthy of it. Are theſe, and a hun- 
igbt dred ſuch Compliments fo ſcarce and ſo little 
known, that I could not have found them, a- 
dapted them, and gain'd Applauſe by them: 


If therefore T was of Opinion, that what. 
ever Envy or Malice may report of the French 
Academy; whatever they may ſay of its Golden 
Age, and Declenſion, it has never, ſince its 
Eltabliſnment, been able to boaſt of ſo great a 
Number of Gentlemen illuſtrious in all manner 
of Capacities, and in all forts of Learning, as 
it may eaſily be obſerv'd to be at this Time. 
If, I ſay, as the Caſe now ſtands, I did not 

expect 
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Mon ſieur Bruyere's Preface 
expect that that Society could ever hereafter be 
in a more beautiful Condition to be painted, 
or taken in a more favourable Light; and if 
accordingly I laid hold of the Opportuni- 
ty, have Tdone any thing which onght to draw 
the leaſt Reproach vpon me: Cicero could with 
Impunity praiſe Brutus, Czſar, Pompey, Marcel. 
lus, Who were living, who were preſent : He 
prais'd them ſeveral times, he prais'd them and 
none other, in the Senate-Honſe, oftentimes in 
preſence of their Enemies, always before an 
Aſſembly jealous of their Merit, and which 
had quite different. Niceties in Politicks, con- 
cerning the Virtue of Great Men, than the 
French Academy can poſlibly have: I praisd 
the Academicks, I prais d them All, and yet have 


been blam'd; What would have been done to 


me, if Thad diſprais d them: 


I am come from hearing, ſays Theobald, a con- 
founded long Speech, which made me yawn twenty 
times, and has tir d nie to Death: This is what 


he ſaid; and you ſhall. hear what he did aſter- 


wards, he and ſome few others, who conceiv'd 
they ought to eſpouſe the ſame Intereſts : The 
ſet out tor Court the next Day after the Speec 
was ſpoke ; they Went from Houſe to Houſe, 
they told every Body whom they had Acceſs 


to, that the Night before T had beth chattering 


an Oration, which had neither Style, nor com- 
mon Senſe in it, but was ſtuff'd with Extrava- 
gancics, and a true Satire. Returning to Paris, 
* they 


— 


to bis SPEECH. * 
they ſcatter d themſelves in ſeveral Parts of the 
Town, where they ſpit ſo much Venom againſt 
me, gave themſelves ſuch a Looſe in defaming 
this Speech, as well in Company, as in the Let- 
ters which they, wrote to their Friends abroad; 
ſpoke ſo ill of it, and ſo ſtrenuouſſy perſuaded 
thoſe: who did not hear it, that they thought 
themſelves able to inſinuate to the Public, ei- 
ther that the Book of Characters done by the 
lame Hand was trifling and inſipid; or that if 
it were good for any thing, I was not the Au- 
thor of it, but that ſome. Woman of my Ac- 
quaintance had furniſh'd-me with what was 
moſt tolerable in it: They likewiſe pronounc d 
that T was not capable of writing any thing of 
Length or Connexion, not ſo much as a Pre- 
face; ſo impracticable did they think it, even 
for one who has got a Habit of Thinking, and 
writing what he thinks, to have the Art of 
chaining his Thoughts together, and making 
TRI Lore ME bn 


They went further; . violating the Laws of 
the French Academy, which forbids Academicks 
to write, or cauſe to be written, any thing a- 
gainſt their own Body; they let looſe upon me 
Two Authors, aſſociated in one Gazette, they 
animated them, not to publiſh againſt me a de- 
licate and ingenious Satire, a Work too much 
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beneath 


Monſieur Bruyere's Preface 


beneath either of thoſe Gentlemen, eaſy to ma: 
nage, and which an ordinary Genius is capable of; 
but to load me with thoſe groſs and Perſonal 
Invectives, ſo difficult to meet with, ſo painful 
to pronounce or to write, eſpecially to ſuch, 
who Tam willing to believe have ſome Remains 
of Modeſty, and ſome Value for their Repu- 
ration. | F 


And indeed I make no doubt but the Pub- 
lic is by this time ſtunn'd and fatigu'd with 
hearing, for ſo many Years paſt, a Couple of 


Old Ravens croaking at thoſe who with an un- 


reſtrain'd Flight and nimble Wing have rais d 
themſelves to ſome Glory by their Writings. 
Theſe lugubrous Birds ſeem by their continual 
Noiſe to be deſirous to impute to ſuch Writings 
the univerſal Diſeſteem which neceſſarily befals 
whatever they themſelves Print and Publiſh; as if 
others were the Cauſe of thggr Want of Strength 
and Lungs, or were reſponſible for that Medio- 
crity which overſpreads their Works. If there 
happens to be Printed.a Moral Treatiſe, ſtupid 
enough to fall of it ſelf, and not excite their 
Jealouſy, they praiſe'it willingly, or yet more 
willingly ſay nothing of it: But if it be ſuch 
that the World talks of it, they attack it with 
all their Fury; Proſe, Verſe, every thing is 
ſubject to their Cenſure, every thing becomes 
a Prey to an implacable Hatred which they 


have conceiv'd againſt whatever dares appear 


in ſome Perfection, and with the Marks of 2 
Public 


to His SPEECH. 


Public Approbation. No Man knows what 


ſort of Morality will pleaſe theſe Gentlemen ; 
we mult reſtore them that of /a Serre or Deſ- 
marets ; and, if they themſelves are to be 
Judges, we muſt return to the Chriſtian Peda- 
gegue and the Holy Court. There is publiſh'd a 
new * Satire written againſtVice in General,and 
which in a nervous Strain of Poetry, and with 
a Pen of Steel, enforces its Strokes againſt Ava- 
rice, exceſs of gaming, Chicanry, Effemina- 
ey, Sordidneſs , and Hypocriſy , wherein no 
Body is either nam'd or delineated , where no 
Woman of Virtue either can or ought to 
think her ſelf ſtruck at. A BourDaLove 
in the Pulpit never drew more lively or more 
innocent Pourtraicts of Guilt ; no matter for 
that, Tis all Slander , all Calumny. This 
has been for ſome time their only Cry and all 
they have to ſay againſt Books of Morality, 
which are in any Vogue: They take every 
thing literally, they read them as they do a 
Hiſtory, they make no Allowance for Poetry, 
no Allowance for Figure; and accordingly con- 
demn them ; they find out ſome weak Places in 
them, and ſo there are in Homer, Pindar, Vir- 
gil, Horace; indeed where are there not? ex- 
cept, perhaps, in their own Writings. Bernino 
never manag'd the Marble, nor expreſt all Fi- 
gures with equal Force ; but we cannot but ob- 
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only to remove all ſuch Obſtacles as at firſt 


M onſieur Bruyere's Preface : 


| ſerve, even in what he has been leaſt happy in, 


certain Strokes ſa maſterly , tho in Company 
with others which are leſs ſo, that they eaſily 
diſcover the Excellency of an Artiſt. - If it be 
an Horſe , the Mane is turn'd with à bold 
Hand, it flutters and ſeems to be the Sport of 
the Wind; the Eye is fiery, the Noſtrils breathe 


. 


Fame and Life; a Maſter's Chizzel is ſeen in a 
thouſand Places; it is not in his Copyers or 
Amulators, to reach ſuch Faults by their Ma- 
ſter : pieces; tis plain, it is af Error of an a. 


ble Man, and a Fault of a PRARXITEZL IS. 


But who are thoſe ſo tender and ſerupulous, 


as not to be able to ſee Vice declaim d againſt, 
even tho inoffenſively, and without naming the 
Vicious? Are they Cartbaſiaus or Hermits ? 
Are they Jeſuits ; thoſe pious and ingenious 
Men? Are they ſuch as live in Cloiſters or Ab- 
beys ? No, all theſe read ſuch: Works, in pri- 
vate, and in public, at their Recreations; they 
recommend the reading of them to their Pu- 
pils and Scholars, they ſearch the Shops for 
them, they preſerve them in their Libraries: 
Were not they the firſt, who diſcover'd the 
Plan and Oeconomy of the Book of Chara- 
ers? Did they not obſerve, that of Sixteen 
Chapters, which compoſe it, there are Fifteen 
totally employed in detecting the Falſity and 
Ridicule which are found in the Objects of 
Human Paſſions and Inclinations, and tending 


WCa- 


. * 


. to hir SP-E E CH: 
in. weaken and after wards -extinguith, the Know- 
oy kdge of God, in Mankind: That therefore thoſe 
ly Chapters are only Preparatives to the Sixteenth 
be and laſt, wherein Atheiſm is attack d, and per- 
„d haps routed, wherein the Proofs of a God, 
of ſuch at leaſt as weak Man is capable of receiv- 
he ing, are produe' d; wherein the Provigence of 
12 Cd is defended againſt the Inſults of Liber - 
or tines > Who then are thoſe, that dare repeat, 
la. igainſt ſo ſerious and ſo uſeful a Work, this 
4. continual- Cry 7 Tig a Slander , all Calum- 
y They ſhall be nam d; they are Poets; but 


what-ſort of Poets? Are they Authors af ſa- 


us Ml cred Hymns, or Tranſlators of Pſalms. the 
alt, Codeaux or the Carneilles? No; but Makers of 
the Stanzas and whining Amorous Elegies, thoſe 
ts 2 Beaux Eſprit, who turn a Sonnet upon a Mi- 
ous reg Abſence + or her Return, who make an 
Ab. kpigram upon a fre Neck , or a Madrigal upon 
pri- + Night's Enjoyment. - Theſe are they, who 
hey thro a Scruple of Conſcience cannot bear,that, 
(however cautious I am in ſparing particular 
Perſons, I ſhould endeavour in my Book of 
Characters to decry, if poſſible, all Vices both 
of the Heart and the Head, to render Man. 
kind rational, and put them in a way to be. 
come Chriſtian. Such are the Theobald, or at 
leaſt their under-pullers. | 


They have-gone yet farther ; for palliating, 
with a zealous Policy, their Vexation at their 
not being ſo well prais d, nor their Praiſes. ſo 
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upon any ſingle Man, or upon any other Bo- 


on, tho almoſt the whole Book conſiſts of ſuch, 


Monfieur Bruyere's Preface 

long dwelt upon, as ſome of the other 4cads 
micts, they have dar'd to make dangerous and 
nice Applications of that Part of my Speech, L 
where, (expoſing my ſelf ſingly to eſpouſe the 
Caufe of all Men of Learning, againſt their 8 
moſt irreconcileable Enemies, the Men of Mo. 
ney, whoſe exceſſive Pelf , or whoſe Fortunes Ill © 
made by Ways they dare not own , together 
with the Favour of the great Men, which it 
neceſſarilyſprocures, inſpires them with a haugh. 
ty Negligence,) that Part of my Speech, I ſay, 
where indeed I make a ſharp Apoſtrophe againſt 
all ſuch in general, but which it is by no means 
allowable to take off from them, to throw it 


dy of Men. 


Thus am I us'd, perhaps at the Inſtigation 
of the Theobalds, by ſuch who perſuade them- 
ſelves that an Author writes Satire only to a- 
muſe them, and not at all to inſtruct them by 
a ſound Moral ; inſtead of applying the 
Strokes thereof to themſelves , and improving 
the whole to their whole Amendment, they make 
it their Buſineſs, if poſſible, to diſcover which of 
their Friends or Enemies may ſeem to be ſtruck 
at ; neglecting every thing which has the Ap- 
pearance of a ſolid Remark, or ſerious Reflecti- 


they dwell upon nothing but the Portraicts or 

Characters; And after having explain'd them 

their owa Way, and believing they have found 
we out 


i 


7 La SPEECH 


ch. Liſs, and, as they call them, As, but which 
rare indeed falſe Xeys, and as uſeleſs to Them, 


th 2 

* as they are injurious to the Perſons whoſe 
eir f * 
10. Names are therein decypher d, and to the Wri- 
nes ter who is the Cauſe thereof, tho the innocent 
her Ole. . 5 

oh. I was ſo cautious, as to proteſt in my Preface 


zgainſt all ſuch Interpretations, which the lit- 


foreſee ; I even heſitated ſome time, whether 
I ſhould make my Book Public, and waver'd 
between a Deſire of being uſeful to my Coun- 
ty by my Writings, and the Fear of furniſhing 
Matter to ſome People to exerciſe their Malice 
won. But ſince I have been ſo weak to pub- 
Iſh theſe. Characters, what Bank ſhall- I raiſe 
painſt this Deluge of Explainers, which over- 
welms the Town, and will ſoon reach the 
Court 2. Shall T proteſt ſeriouſly, and bind it 
with horrible Oaths, that I am neither the 
Author of, nor Accomplice in making, thoſe Xeys 
which are ſpread abroad; that I never delver'd 
wt any of them; that my moſt familiar Friends 
know very well I always tefuſed to let them 
lave any ſuch thing; that the Perſons of the beſt 
Credit at Court have deſpair'd to get the Secret 
put of me? Would not this be juſt the ſame thing, 
kf I ſhould plague my ſelf to maintain that I 
m not a Villain; a Man without Shame, Mo- 
ls, Conſcience : In ſhort, ſuch a one as the 
| G Gazetteers 


nd Cut the Originals, publiſh to the World long 


y 0 tle Knowledge I had of Mankind made me 


Xl] 


Monſieur Bruyere's Preface 


Gazetteers juſt now mention'd have endeavourd ill [ 
to repreſent me to the World ? : 


But beſide, how could I be the Diſtributee I t 
of theſe Sort of Keys, ſince, conſidering what In 
they are, I could not poſſibly forge them my h 
ſelf> They being almoſt all different from M tc 
each other, how could I make them ſerve for th 
the ſame Lock, I mean, for the underſtanding 28 
my Remarks? Naming, as I do, Courtiers and I ay 
Citizens whom I never ſpoke to, nor have any 
knowledge of , Can ſuch Keys come from me, 
or be difiributed by my Hand? Was I likely 


to give out thoſe which are forg'd at Romoren-M the 
tin, Mortagne, and Beleſinne, which are diffe- dif 
rently apply'd to the Bayliff's Wife, the AſſclWI d 
ſor's Wife, the Preſident of the Election, the vit 
Provoſt of the Marechauſſee , and the Provoſtꝗ bad 
of the Collegiate > The Names are indeed ve lis 
ry plainly ſet down, but help me never thre! 
more to know the Perſons. If I might be al pes 
low'd to be a little vain, I ſhould be apt to bei nal 


lieve that my Characters have pretty well exMiny 
preſs'd Man in general, ſince they reſemble lie 
many in particular; and ſince every one thinkWyrir 
he finds there his Neighbour or his Countr 
man. I did indeed paint after the Life, b 
did not always mean Mr. ſuch a one, or Mr: 
ſuch a one, in my Book of Characters. I di 
not hire my ſelf out to the Publick to draw ſuc 
Pcurtraicts as ſhould be really true and reſe 
bling, for ſcar leſt ſometimes they ſhould 

” know 


tht 


x 


to bis SPEECH. 


"4+ known and not ſeem feign'd or imagin'd. Be- 
ing yet more nice T went further ; I took one 
Lineament from this Side and another from 

ter that, and from theſe ſeveral Lineaments, which 
hat might concur in one and the ſame Perſon, I 
my have drawn a Likeneſs, ſtudying not ſo much 
om Il to pleaſure the Reader by Characterizing, or as 
tor W the Malecontents ſay, by Satirizing of any one, 
ling as to lay before him what Faults he ought to 
and Wl avoid, and what Examples to follow. 


Methinks therefore I ought to be leſs blam'd 
than pity'd, by thoſe who may happen to ſee 
meir Names in ſuch infolent Liſts, which I 
diſown and condemn as much as they deſerve. 
dare even expect this Juſtice from them, that 
without laying hold on a Moral Author, who 
had not the leaſt Intention to offend them by 
us Work, they would faſten npon the Inter- 
preters, whoſe Villany is inexcuſable. What J 
ſpeak, I ſpeak plainly, and not what they would 
make me ſpeak. When I was inclind to name 
ny Perſons I nam'd them, but always with this 
View to praiſe their Virtue or their Merit. I 
write their Names in Capitals that they may be 
ken at a diſtance, and that the Reader may 
un no Riſque in miſtaking them. If I had 
een minded to put real Names to Characters 
els obliging, T might have ſav'd my ſelf the 
rouble of borrowing Names [rom Ancient Hi- 
tor y, of making uſe of initial Letters, which have 
bthing but a vain and uncertain ſignißcation, 

G 2 | | ot 
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« 
of finding out a Thouſand Shifts and Subter- WU *' 
ſuges to miſlead thoſe who read me, and i © 
make them weary of Applications. Such has 
been the Conduct I have obſerv'd in compo. il ! 
ſing my Book of Charafters ' 

As for what concerns the Speech , which ! 
ſeem'd long and tedious to the chief of the MW © 
Malecontents, I know not indeed how I came IU © 
to attempt to give my Thanks'to the Acade- i 
my in a ſet Oratorial Diſcourſe. Some Zea- A 
lous Academicks had indeed chalk'd out the l 


Way for me, but they are very ſew; and © 
their Zeal for the Honour and Reputation of E 


the Academy has not had many Followers. * 
J might have purſued the Example of thoſe, S] 
who being Candidates for a Place in this Socie-WM 
ty, without having ever written any thing, tho 
they were able, declare with a lofty Mien the 1e 
Evening before their Reception, they have but ® 
Two Words, and one Moment to ſpeak them in! 
tho* they are capable of holaing an Harangue fo . 
a long time aud to the Purpoſe too. 15 
It was my Opinion on the contrary, that af . 
no Artiſt is admitted into any Society, or ca the 
obtain his Letters of Freedom without produ ſe] 
cing ſome Specimen, ſo, and with much mor! the 
"Reaſon ought a Man, upon his being made _ 
Member of a Body, {which only ſupports it die 
ſelf by Eloquence,) to make an Effort in thiſ he- 


Kind, which may recommend him as worth 
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of the Honour they do fim. 1 likewiſe 
was of Opinion, that ſince prophane Elo- 
quence ſeems no longer to prevail at the Bar, 
from whence it has been banifh'd thro! a neceſ- 
ſity of Expedition, and ſince it ought no lon- 
ger to be admitted into the Pulpit, where it 
has been but too much indulg d, the only A- 
lun which could remain for it was the French 
Academy: That there was nothing more Natu- 
ral, or which could make that Society more 


famous, than if, when any New Academicks 


are admitted, they could ſometimes draw the 
Court and City to their Aſſemblies, out of cu- 
rio ſity to hear Pieces of Eloquence of a juſt 
Extent, Done” by the Hands of Maſters, and 
whoſe. Profeſſion it is to excell in the Art of 
Speaking. . 


If I have not obtain'd my Aim, which was 
to pronounce an Eloquent Diſcourſe, I hope 
at leaſt J have excusd my ſelf for having made 
it too long by ſome Minutes If moreover, 
the People of Paris, who were aſſur'd of its 
being good for nothing, Satyrical and Senſe- 
leſs, have complain'd that they have been de- 
ceiv'd in their Expectations; If Marli, whi- 
ther the Curioſity of hearing it had ſpread it 
ſelf, did not ring with the Applauſes given to 
the Criticiſm which was made on it; if it could 
leap over Chantilly, that fatal Rock of inſipid 
Pieces ; if the French Academy, to whom I ap- 
peal'd as Sovereign Judge in theſe fort: of Per- 
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formances, did in an extraordinary Aſſembly 
adopt this of mine, cauſe it to be Printed by 
their oẽãn Bookſeller, put it among their Ar- 
chives; If it was not actually compos'd in an 
affected, harſp and broken Style, nor cramm d with 
inſipid extravagant Praiſes, ſuch as are to be 
met with in Prologues to Operas and Dedicato- 
ry Epiſtles, it ought no longer ta be a Wonder 
why Theobald is diſpleaſed with it. The Time 
is coming, under favour I ſpeak it, when the 
Publick Approbation ſhall not be ſufficient to 
fix the Credit of a Work ; but in order to put 
the laſtSeal to it, it ſhall be neceſſary that certain 
People ſhall diſapprove of it, and yawn at it. 
Will they, now they find this Speech has met 
with better Succeſs than they expected, and 
ſince they know that Two Bookſellers went to 
Law who ſhould Print it; will they, I ſay, 
diſown their Taſte, and the Judgment they 
pronounc'd of it, when it was firſt ſpoken 
Will they give me Leave to publiſh or only to 
ſuſpect another Reaſon for the ſharp Cenſure 
they made of it, quite different from a Perſua- 
ſion that it deſerv'd it. Tis well known, that 
when rhar very worthy Gentleman with whom 
I had the Honour to be admitted into the French 
Academy, was begg d, ſollicited, teiz'd to Print 
his Speech, even by thoſe who would for 
ever have ſuppreſs'd mine , he reſolutely re- 
fus'd them, and told them, That he nei- 
zher could nor ought to approve of ſo odious a Di- 
jtinition , which they were for making ——_ 
SE TH Ps %%% — = 
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him and my ſelf : That the Preference which they 
gave to his Speech with ſo much Affectation aud 
Earneſtneſs, was ſo far from obliging him, as they 
thought, that on the contrary it gave him a Teal 
Diſturbance : That Two Speeches, equally innocent, 
pronounc'd on the ſame Day, ought to be Printed 
at the ſame Time. He afterwards expreſs'd him- 
ſelf very obligingly, both in Public and in Pri- 
vate, how much it troubled him, that the Two 
Authors of the Gazette above-mention'd , 
made the Praiſes they were pleas'd to beſt 
him, ſerve their Purpoſe to affront m abuſe 
my Speech, and Book of Characters; and there- 
upon made ſuch Explanations and Excuſes to 
me, as were far above what I deſerv'd. If 
therefore one ſhould infer from this Conduct of 
the Theobalds , that they falſely believ'd they 


ſtood in need of Compariſons, and a fooliſh 


diſeſteem'd Speech, to magnify that of my 


Colleague ; they ought, in order to clear them- 
ſelves from this diſhonourable Suſpicion, to 
anſwer, that they are no Courtiers nor ty'd 
down to any Man's Favour, nor Flatterers, nor 
Mercenaries : That on the contrary,” They are 
ſincere, and that they ingenuouſly ſpoke their 
Thovghts of the Plan, Style, and Expreſſions 
of my Speech to the French Academy. Now to 
tell rhem, That the Judgment of the Court 
and City, of the Grandees and the Populace, 
was favourableto it, would be to no manner of 
purpoſe ; they will boldly reply, the Publick 
has its Taſte, and they have theirs; An An- 
5 6 4 1 
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which ſtops my Month, and puts an End 
. 10 all Diſputes. IIs true, it does more and 
. more diſ-incline me from | endeavouring to 
}, - pleaſe them by any of my Writings; For if I 
= "pou bleſs'd with a moderate Share of Health, 
and ſome few Years of -a longer Life, I ſhall 
. , have no other Ambition, but of Writing ſo 
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T. were difficult to have 20 Honour of ap- 
pearing in the midſt of ſuch an Aſſembly, 
to have before one's Eyes the French p 4" 
to have read the Hiſtory of its Eſtabliſhment, 
and at the ſame time not to think on Him, to - 
whom that Embelliſhment is owing ; and lb. 
wiſe not to perſuade one's ſelf that there is na- 
thing more natural and which ought to diſpleaſe 
you leſs , than to begin that Elagium, which 
Cuſtom and Duty require, with ſome Touches 
by which that great Cardinal may be known, 


ind which may revive the Memory of him. 
He 


9 


Monſieur Bruyere's Speech. 


He is not a Perſon eaſy to be expreſs'd by iſ | 
florid Words, or rich Figures, by thoſe Wks 
which are not ſo much made to heighten the [ 

| Merit of him who is the Subject of them, as il © 
to difplay the whole Fire .and Vivacity of the , 
Orator. Peruſe the Reign of Lewis the Juſt ; | 
that's the Life of Cardinal Richrixu, that's t 
the Elogium of him and of the Prince who pro- 5 
duc'd his Merit to the World: What can I 200 p 
to Facts (till recent and ſo memorable ? Open L 
his Political Teſtament, weigh that Work; tis 4 
the Picture of his Mind ; his Soul there un- Ml © 
folds its ſelf in its whole Capacity : There you C 
diſcover the Secret of his Conduct and Akio, R 
there you find the Source and Probability of ſo Y 
many and ſuch great Events, which appear d i 
under his Adminiſtration; there, without Diff I * 
culty you may ſee that a Man, who Thi, maſ. I n 
culinely and juſtly, could af ſurely and with © 
Succeſs; and that He, who atchiev'd ſuch i © 
Ben Things, either never wrote at all, or ** 
vght to have written as He did. f 

His ſtrong and ſuperior Genius knew the ha 
whole Depth, and every Myſtery of Govern- ha 
ment; He knew the Delicacies and Sublimi: H 
ries of a Prime Miniſter ; he reſpected the ch 
Stranger, manag'd Crown'd Heads, knew thelif cu 


Weight of their Alliance ; to Enemies he op- 
pos d Allies; He watch'd all Intereſts Foreign 
and Domeſtic, and ſorgot none but his Habs 
A labo- 


to the French Academy. 


A laborioys and languiſhing Life, frequently ex- 
pos'd, was the Reward of fo High a Virtue. 


0 his Favours, Orderer, Diſpenſer of his Finan- 


1 Would you believe it, Gentlemen, this ſerious, 
"a this auſtere Soul, formidable to the Enemies of 
ts the State, inexorable to the Factious, plung'd in 
ro. Negotiation, ſometimes buſied in weakning He- 


41 eſy, ſometimes in breaking the Meaſures of a 


League, and ſometimes in meditating a Con- 
As queſt, found Leiſure to be Learned, reliſh'd the 
Belles Lettres and ſuch who profeſs'd them. 


RICHELIEU, you, who are devoted to Fortune, 
who, by the Succeſs of your Private Affairs 
think your ſelves worthy to be truſted with 
thoſe of the Public! Who ſet up for happy Ge- 
nius's and able Heads, who ſay, you have no 
Learning, that you never read, nor ever will read; 
either with a Deſign to reflect on the Uſeful- 
neſs of Learning , or to ſeem as. if you were 
not at all beholden to others, but drew all from 
your own Fund; know that Cardinal Ric uELIEU 
„then had Learning; did read; I do not barely ſay, He 
ver- bad not anAverſion for Men of Letters, but that 
He loy'd them, careſs d them, favour d them; 
that He was tender of their Privileges, pro- 
cur'd them Penſions, united them in a celebra- 


ted Aſſembly, made of them che French Acadenyy 
Pes 


Truſtee of his Maſter's Treaſures, loaded with 


ces, yet it cannot be ſaid, he dy'd Wealthy. - 


Compare your ſelves, if you dare, to the Great 
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Les, ye rich ambitious Men, Contemners 
of Virtue, and of every Aſſociation which is 
not founded upon Stocks and Intereſt ! This 
Was one of the Thoughts of that Great Mini- 
ſter, born a Stateſman, devoted to the State; 
a Wit, ſolid, eminent; capable, in all his Per. 
formances, of the moſt exalted Motives, and 
which tended as much to the Public Good, as 
the Glory of the Monarchy; incapable of con- 
ceiving the leaſt ching which was not worthy 
of Himſelf, the Prince he ſerv'd, and of 
France, to whom He con l his Studies 
and Meditations. . | | 


He 3 5 Force and Uſefulneſs of Elo. 
quence, the Power of Speech, which aids Rea- 
ſon and makes it valuable, which cheats Men 
into Juſtice and Probity , Which inſpires the 
Soldier's Heart with Intrepidity and Boldneſs, 
which appeaſes popular Commotions, which 
excites to their Duty the ignorant and ſtubborn 
Multitude: He was not ignorant what were 

the Fruits of Hiſtory and Poetry, what the 
Neceſſity of Grammar, the Baſis and Foundati- 
on of other Sciences, and that in order to car- 
ry theſe things to ſuch a Degree of Perfection, 
as might make them advantageous to the Pub- 
lic, it was requiſite to draw. a Plan of a Socie- 
ty, wherein Virtue only ſhould be admitted, 
and Merit plac'd, Wit and Learning, aflembled 
by Suffrages ; To ſay no more, theſe, Gentle- 
men, are Your Principles and Your Rule, to 
which I am but an Exception. Re- 
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Recal to your Minds ( 'twill be no injurious 
Compariſon ) recal that. Great and Firſt. of 
Councils, where the Fathers, who compos d it, 
were remarkable for ſome mutilated Member, 
of the Scars they receiv'd from the Fury of Per- 
ſecution; they ſeem d to hold from.theirWounds © 
a Right of fitting in that General Aſſembly 
the whole Church: So neither was there any © 
your Illuſtrious Predeceſſors, whom the People 
did not preſs to ſee, whom they did not point 
at in Public Places, who did not manifeſt him- 
ſelf by ſome famous Work, which got him a 
glorious Name, and which procur'd him a Seat 
in this growing Academy, which They were, 
in a manner, the Founders of: Such were thoſe 
great Artiſts in Speech, thoſe firſt Maſters of 
French Eloquence; ſuch are you , Gentlemen, 
who for Knowledge or Merit are not inferior to 
any of your Predeceflors © | 


One among you, as correct in his Language 
as if he had learnt it by Rules and Principles, 
as elegant inForeignTongues as if they were na- 
tural to him; and in whatever Idiom he writes, 
ſeems always to ſpeak that of his own Coun- 
try: Has undertaken , has compleated a la- 
borious Tranſlation, which the brighteſt Wit 
might be proud to own , and which the moſt 
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pious 
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- pious Perſon might have wiſh'id to have 


Another || revives Virgil among us, trans fuſes 
into our Tongue the Graces and Riches of the Il * 
Latin , makes Romances which have an End, 

baniſnes from them Prolixity and Incredibility, 
to put the Probable and the Natural in their 
Place. 


= Another *, more uniform thai Marot, and 
1 more a Poet than Voiture, has the Sportive- 
i neſs, the Turn, and Simplicity of both of Il © 
} them; inſtructs while he laughs, perſuades } 
Th Men to Virtue by the Organs of Beaſts ; rai- I © 
1 ſes the meaneſt Subjects to the Sublime; a 
1 Nonpareil in his Way of Writing; always an ! 
© Original, whether he Invents, or whether ke 
oo Tranſlates; one who went beyond his Models, Il * 
himſelf a Model difficult to imitate. 

[ 

( 


f This Man f excels Juvenal, comes up to 
1 Horace, ſeems to create the Thoughts of ano- 
1 ther, and to make, whatever he handles, his 
ö own. He has, in what he borrows from o- 
1 thers, all the Graces of Novelty, and all the 
i Merit of Invention: His Verſes ſtrong and 
harmonious, made by Genius, but wrought by 
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to the French Academy,” 7 
Art, will be read, even when the Language is 
obſolete , and will be the laſt Ruins of it: 
There is obſervable in them a Criticiſm ſure, 
| judicious, and innocent, if it be but allowable 
to call Bad, Bad. | "£1 'þ = 


* Another Gentleman comes aſter 2 Perſon 
who has been prais d, applauded , 'admir'd ; 
whoſe Verſes fly into all Parts, and paſs into 


a Proverb ; who tops the reſt, who reigns 
upon the Stage, who hs the Theatre: 
'Tis true, he does not diſpoffeſs him of it, but 
eſtabliſhes himſelf with him; nor does the 
World wonder.to ſee the Compariſon made 
between them: Some cannot endure: that the 
Great Corneille ſhould be preferr'd to him, no 
more than ſome others that he ſhould be e- 
qual'd to him: They appeal to another Age, 
they wait for the Death of ſome Old Men, 
who being touch'd indifferently with whatever 
recalls their former Years, .do perhaps love no- 

p to thing in Oedipus, but the Remembrance of 
ano- their Vouth. | PRs. 


\ o Ml What ſhall ſay of that + Gentleman, who 
the has ſo often made the envious Criticks ſpeak, 
nd and ſo often filenc'd them > Whom the World 


®. 


t by admires, in ſpite of himſelf ;; who ſuperabounds, _ 
if I may ſo ſay, in the great Number and Emi- ; 
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nence of his Talents; an Orator, an Hiſtoriat 
a Divige , a Philoſopher; of exquiſite Learn- 
ing, of a more exquiſite Eloquence, whether 
in his Converſation, in his Writings, or in the 
Pulpit. A Defender of Religion, a Light of 
the Church, and, to anticipate the Language 
of Poſterity, a Father of the Church. What 
is he not? Name, if you can, hong 
N Virtue which is not his. 1 as 


Shall 1 likewiſe touch * * Lat 
Choice, ſo unworthy of you > What Things 
were ſaid to you in the Place where I now 
ſtand 2 1 remember them. And after what 
you've heard, How dare I ſpeak ? And how 
will you deign to hear me? Let us confeſs the 
Force and Aſcendency of that rare * Spirit,whe- 
ther he Preaches by Genius, and without Pre- 
paration; whether he pronounces à ſtudy'd 
Oratorial Diſcourſe, or expreſſes his Thoughts 
in Converſation. Always Maſter of the Ear 
and Heart of thoſe who hear him, -he does not 

permit them to envy either ſo much Sublimis 
ty, or ſo much Facility, Delicacy, Politeneſs- 
They are happy enough in hearing him, in 
feeling what he ſays, and how he ſays it: 
They are very well fatisfieg if they can carry 
away his Reflections, to: improve by them. 
How great an Acquiſition have you made in 
this Illuſtrious Perſon ? To whom do you aſſo- 
ciate Me? | ET gh Were 
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| to the French Academy. 


Were I not, Gentlemen, ſo much-eonfin'd by 
Time and Decency, which ſet Bounds to this 
Speech, I could gladly proceed to the Prai- 
ſes of every Member of this Academy, and 
touch upon Topies ſtill more obvious, and by 
more lively Expreſſions. All the different Ta- 
lents which are diſpers d among Mankind, are 
ſhar'd among You. Would we look ſor Elo- 
quent Orators, who ſcatter from the Pulpit all 
the Flowers of Rhetoric; who with a ſound 
Morality: employ all the Turns and Artifices of 
Language; who pleaſe their Hearers by a beau- 
tiful Choice of Words ; who make them in 
love with Solemnities, with Temples, ' who 
make them crowd hither ; let not ſuch, I 
ay, be look'd for elſewhere, they are Here. 
Do we admire a vaſt and profound Litera- 
ture which digs into the Archives of Anti- 
quity, to draw from thence Things bury'd in 
Oblivion, and which have eſcapd the moſt 
dagacious Wits, and unknown to other Men, 
: Memoir, a Method, a Plan, uncapable of 
miſtaking one ſingle Year, ſometimes not ſo 
much as a Day in the Series of many Ages; 
this admirable Learning you poſſeſs, at leaſt it 
d in ſome of thoſe who form this IIluſtrious 
Aſſembly. If we are curious in the Gift of 
Tongues, joyn'd to the Double Talent of know - 
ing exactly the Things of Antiquity, and of 
relating ſuch as are Modern with as much 
Plinneſs as Truth 4 Such rare Qualities are 

[Bog | | not 
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not wanting among you, but are united in one 
and the ſame Subject: If we ſeek for able 
Men, full of Wit and Experience, who, by 
the Privilege of the Employments, make 
their Prince ſpeak with Dignity and Exactneſs: 
f Others, who in the niceſt Negotiations ſucceſs- 
"| fully lay out the Talents which they have 
. for Speaking and Writing well: Others again, 
Who lend their Pains and Vigilance to the 
Affairs of the Publick, after having employ d 
them at the Bar, ever with an equal Reputa- 
tion ; All are to be met with among You, and 
it is a Pain to me not to name them. 


If you love Learning joyn'd to Eloquence, 
5 Fou will not wait long, only reſerve your 
1 whole Attention for him who is to ſpeak after 
| me. In ſhort, what is it you want? You have 
4 Writers skilful in Proſe and Verſe; Poets in all t 
4 Kinds of Poetry, whether Moral, Chriſtian, WW c 
1 Heroick, Gallant or Jocular; Imitators of the M y 

( 

a 


Ancients; Auſtere Critics; Spirits Fine, De- 
licate, Subtle, Ingenious, Proper + to- ſhine in 
Converſation , and in the Cir cles. Again, 1 
fay, to what Men, to what great Perſonages 
% Dei ae me oo on „ 


But with whom do you deſign this Day to re- 
ceive me: After whom do I make to you this 
Publick Speech of Thanks > However, that 
praiſe-worthy and modeſt Man need not be ap- 

prchenſive leſt I. ſhould praiſe him; being ſo 
—_— | near 


near me, he would have as much Facility as Diſ-. 
poſition to interrupt me. I would rather ask 
you,” whom it is you make me ſucceed 2 To 
a Man WHO HAD VirTue?, . . _ 


It ſometimes happens, Gentlemen, that they 
who owe you the Praiſes of the Illuſtrious 


among ſeveral Things, which deſerve equally 
to be taken notice of. Mou choſe in Monſieur 
L' Alle de la Chambre, a Man ſo pious, ſo ten- 
der, ſo charitable, ſo commendable for the 
Virtues of the Heart, whoſe Manners were ſo 
Sage and ſo Chriſtian-like, who was ſo tho- 
ace, roughly couch'd with Religion, ſo entirely con- 
our ſtent to the Performance of his Duty, that Wri- 
after T ting well was one of his leaſt Qualities: His 
have Solid Vertues make his Learning and Eloquence 
in all to be lightly. paſſed over; his Life and Con- 
tian, W duct was more valuable than his Works. I 
f-the MW would indeed chuſe to pronounce a Funeral 
De- Oration on him rather than confine my ſelf to 
je in ¶ a ſimple Elogium of his Wit. Merit in him was 
un, I not an Acquiſition, but a Patrimony, an Inhe- 
nages WW ritance ; if at leaſt we may judge of it by the 
N choice of him who ſurrender'd his Heart, his 
Confidence , his whole Perſon to that Fa- 


to re · ¶ mily, and who made it as it were your Al- 
u this ly, ſince it may be ſaid that he adopted it 
, that and took it together with the French Aca- 
be ap demy under his Protection. I mean Chancel- 


ing ſo n Fe n n Aten 
near * &r. F Abbe de la Chambre. eng 
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Dead, whoſe Places they fill, are oſten divided 
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lor Seguier. He is often remember d as one of 
the greateſt Magiſtrates which Fance ever bred 
fince it was a Nation. He has left it doubtful 
in which he moſt excell'd, whether in Polite 
Learning or Buſineſs. It is true indeed, and all 
Men agree, that he ſurpaſs d all of his time in 
both thoſe Qualifications ; a Man grave and fa- 
miliar, profound in his Deliberations, tho affa- 
ble and eaſy of Acceſs. He had naturally what 
ſo many others would but cannot acquire; 
what is not gain'd by Study or Induſtry, by 
grave Words, or Sententious Phtaſes ; what is 
fcarcer than Learning or perhaps than Probity, 
I mean DicniTY ; He did not owe it to the 
Eminence of' his Poſt ; on the contrary, fic 
ennobled That ; he was great and authoritative 
out of the Miniſtry, nor has it appeared, that 
E thoſe, who had the Skill to unite every Thing 

in their Perſons could outſhine him. 


You loſt him ſome Years ago ; You loſt 
that Great Protector; You caſt your Eyes 
around you; You ſurvey'd all thoſe who 
offer'd themſelves ; but the Senſe of your Loſs 
was ſo great, that in the Efforts you were ma- 
king to repair it, you had the Boldneſs to think 
of him, who alone could cauſe you to forget 
it and make it turn to your Glory. With 
what Goodneſs, with what Humanity, did our 
Magnanimous Monarch receive you 2? Be not 


| * That Chancellor ſucceeded Richlieu in the Proteforſbip of the 
Academy. He was a particular Friend to M. la Chambre (the Abbet 
Father) and retain'd him in hi; Family, at h s Phyſici ar nam Years, 
TORY TY ſurprizd 
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tio the French Academy: 
ſurpriz'd at it; it is his Character, the very ſame 
Character, Gentlemen, which ſhines forth in all 
the Actions of his Illuſtrious Life. But which the 


ſurprizing Revolutions that have happen d in a 


Neighbouring Kingdom, an Ally of Fance, have 
ſet in the faireſt Light it could poſſibly receive. 


. How eaſily do we loſe the Senſe and Memo- 
ry of Things, which made the ſtrongeſt Im- 
preſſion upon us! Let us call to Mind thoſe 
melancholy Days which we ſpent in Anxi- 
ety and Trouble, Inquiſitive, Uncertain 
what Fortune might have befalln a great 
King, a great Queen, the Prince their Son, an 
Auguſt but Unhappy Family, who were driven 
by their Piety and Religion to the utmoſt Proofs 
of Adverſity. Alas ! Whether they were loſt 
at Sea , or periſh'd by the Hands of their 
Enemies, we knew not. We ask'd one ano- 
ther, we promis'd each other reciprocally to 
communicate the firſt Tidings which ſhould 
arrive upon ſo lamentable an Event. It was 
no longer a Publick but a Family Affair; we 


could not fleep ; we wak'd each other to tell 


the News we had heard, And when thoſe Roy- 
al Perſons, for whom we had been ſo much 
concern d, had at length eſcap'd the Dangers 
of the · Sea and their own Country, was this 
enough 2 Was there not wanted a Fore ga Land 
where to ſhelter themſelves; a King, equally 
kind and powerful, who both could and would 
receive them 2 I ſa that Reception; a moying 
Spectacle if ever there was one Showers 
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of Tears were ſhed. thro' Admiration and Joy; 
Our: Monarch never look'd more graceful, no 
not at the Head of his Armies, when he thunders 
upon a Town which reſiſts him, or when he 
diſſipates his Enemies e with hs ſole 
Rumour of his Approach. 7 


If he carries on this tedious War, doubt not 


but it is to give us a happy Peace, and to pro- 
cure it upon ſuch Conditions as are reaſonable, 
and for the Honour of the Nation, which may 
for ever put it out of the Enemies Power to 


diſturb us by new Hoſtilities. 


Let nahere publiſh abroad,and celebrate W 
| is Great King has executed, either by him- 


{elf or his Captains, during the Courſe of theſe 


Commotions, which have ſhaken all Europe : 
They have a vaſt Field, and a ſubject which 
will exerciſe them for a long time. Let others 
prophe ſy, if they can, what he means to per- 
form this Campaign; Tonly ſpeak of his Heart, 


of the Purity and Rectitude of his Intentions ; 


they are notorious to every Body, and yet he 


affects not to make a Shew of them. He is fe- 


licitated upon the Titles of Honour with 
which he has juſt now gratify d ſome Grandees 


of his State; what ſays he to this? That he 


is only diſſatisfy d they cannot all be preferr' d, 


and that it is impoſſible for him to do for eve- 


ry Perſon as He would. He knows, Gentle- 
men, chat it is he Forture of a King to take 
Towns, 


I, 
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Towns, to win Battles, to enlarge his Fron- 


tiers, to be dreaded by his Enemies ; but that 


the Glory of a Sovereign conſiſts in being be- 


loved by his People, in having their Hearts, 
and confequently all their Poſſeſſions. Ve re- 
mote, ye neighbouring Provinces, behold this 


Human and Beneficent Prince, whom the Pain- 


ters and Statuaries — ro to us, he reaches out 
his arms to you, looks upon you with Eyes 
of Tenderneſs and Sweetneſs; it is his peculiar 
Poſture. He would willingly ſee your Inhabi- 
tants, your Shepherds, dancing to their rural 
Pipe under the Willows and the Poplars, in 
Conſort with their Ruſtic Voices, and chanting 
torth the Praiſes of Him, who together with 
Peace, and the Fruits of Peace, ſhall have re- 
ſtor'd Joy and Serenity among them. 


It is for the ſake of arriving at the Height 


of his Wiſhes, namely, the common Felicity,that 


he gives himſelf up to the Toils and Fatigues of 


a dangerous War, that he undergoes the Incle- 
mency of Heaven and the Seaſons , that he 


expoſes his Perſon, that he hazards the Conti- 


nuance of a happy Life. This is his Secrer, 
theſe the Views upon which he acts; They are 


penetrated, they are diſcern d by the ſole Qua- 
lities of thoſe who are in Place, and who aid 
him with their Counſels. T fpare their Mode- 
ſty. Let them only ſuffer me to obſerve, that 
there is no gueſſing at the Projects of this wiſe 


Prince; that on the contrary, the Public gueſſes 
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at, and even nominates the Perſons he is going 
to prefer, and that his Majeſty does only con- 


firm the Voice of the People in the Choice he 
makes ofhis Miniſters. He does not entirely 
disburthen the Weight of Affairs upon them; 
Himſelf being, if I may ſo ſay, his own Prime 
Miniſter of State; always ſtudious to relieve 
his Peoples Neceſlities, he enjoys no Hours 
of Reſpite, no Time to unbend himſelf from his 

ares; The Night already advances, the 
Guards are ſet in the Avenues of his Palace, 
the Stars are glittering in the Heavens and 
perſorming their Revolutions; whole Nature is 
at reſt, depriv'd of Day, buried in Shades; we 
too are at Reſt, while the King, retired with- 
in his Baluſtrade, watches ſingly over us and 
over his whole Dominions : Such, Gentlemen, 
is the Protector you have obtai 


nd, even the 
Protector gf his People. | 


You have admitted me into a Society illu- 
rated by ſo high a Protection: J do not dif. 
ſemble, I have eſteem'd this Diſtinction ſo much 
:6 to, deſire to have it in its pure Flower and 
Integrity, I mean, that I might owe it to your 
Choice alone; and I haye put ſo high a Value 
upon that Choice, that I did nat dare to wound 
or even glance at the Liberty of it by any im- 
portunate Sollicitation of my own. I had, 
beſide, a juſt difſidence of my ſelf. I perceiv'd 
a Repugnange in my ſelf to ask to be preferr\ 


to others, who were capable of being choſen. 


to the French Academy. 
] thought I perceiv'd, Gentlemen, one Thing 


> BK which I ought not to have made any difficulty 


to believe,namely, That your Inclinations turn'd 
elſewhere,upon a worthy Subject, upon a Man 


2 
; flld with Virtue, Wit, and Knowledge, who 
e 


was ſo before the Place of Truſt which he poſ- 
ſeſſes was conferr'd upon him, and would be ſo 
even tho he were to enjoy it no longer. I am 
very ſenſibly touch'd, not with the Deferęnce, 
(becauſe I know how much of that I owe 


even fo the forgetting Himſelf in my Bghalf. 
nd A Father leads his Son to a Show ; there is a 
great Crowd ; the Door is perfectly block'd 
WC vp; he is Tall and Robuſt ; he makes his Way 
th. thro' the Preſs, and Juſt as he is entring he puts 
os his little Son before him, who otherwiſe muſt 


not have got in at all, or at leaſt very late. 
This Step, which my Friend took, in deſiring 
ſome of you to give your Votes for me which 
„ uſtly belong'd to him, is perfectly New and 
lu Singular in its Circumſtances, but yet does not 


dig Hat all leſſen my Obligations to You, ſince no- 
uch thing but your Voices, always Free and Arbi- 
and trary, can give a Place in the French Academy. 

your This you have granted me, Gentlemen, and 
alu? W with fo good a Grace, with ſo unanimous a 

my Concurrence, that I owe it, and will hold it 
1 — 


by no other Tenure, but that of your good 

had, Pleaſure | It was not either a high Poſt, or 
Credit, or Riches, or Titles, or Authority, or 
err\d Favour, which could warp you to make this 
| : ; Choice, 


him) but with the Friendſhip he ſhew'd me, 


7 
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Choice 1 have nothing of all theſe," 1 want 
every thing. A Book which met with. ſome 
Succeſs for its Singularity, and whoſe. Falſe, I 
may ſay, Falſe and Malicious Applications 
might have done me a Prejudice with Perſons 
leſs Equitable and leſs Penetrating than your 
ſelves, Was all the Mediation I made uſe of, 
and which you accepted. How then can! 
ever W that 1 have been an. Author ! 0 
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Mariner of LIVING 
WITH. 


Diese of Rank is highly cect for 
the Oeconomy of the World, and was 
never call'd in Queſtion but by Barbarians and 
bag. 
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A juſt Conſideration for che ſeveral 
of Men, as the Orders of Providence have 
plac d them above us, is uſeful, not only to 
the correcting of our Manners and keeping our 
Common Converſation in the Bounds of Polite- 
neſs and Civility, but has evin a better Conſe- 


quence, in ien the Mind to a * 
e ay 


In obſerving Ste 
grees of Excellenc 


ſbly at laſt, to the . of os ſu- 
pream perfection. 


vo Gin the Gl De: 
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GREAT MEN 


bove us, we arrive inſen- 


It 


Of the 3 of Li ing 


4 hes been geld, char Inequality of Conditi 
on13-2 Bar to Friendſhip; but why are not the 


Links of a Chain continu'd as well Perpendi. 
cularly as Horizontallß ?: 


Moſt Men are indeed rather inclin'd to live 
in the Terms of Civility than Friendſhip; it is 
ſufficient for their Intereſt to have no Enemies, 
and they find it for their Eaſe to have no Obli. 
7 * without Hock that is, out of — 
ſe ves. F 
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There are ſome People that naturally love to 
do Good, and contribute to the 1 of 
Led fellow-Creatures 3 n how Rare! 
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If _ cannot be what i is call d F riendibip 
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between a Great and a Private Man, there may 


be ſomething almoſt equivalent to it, while 


there is Beneficence on one ene and Gratitude 


on the other. 


CriTo 2 hes a 3 hon * never 
was known to have a Friend ev'n among Men 


his own Degree. 


8 


ö He is Rich, he is Great, 
has Wit; any of theſe three Qualities would 


have got another Man either Friends or Fol- 
ene He has not er 
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Jill - Pautinus is Aﬀable, juſt to his Word, Gene- 
tile tous, Serviceable : He has no Enemies, but thoſe 
ndi- that are fo to Virtue and to their Country; 
he has Friends amongſt thoſe of his own Rank, 
and Followers amongſt his Inferiors, that take 


live 2 Pleaſure in his Protection. He has good 
nies, 


A Great Man, who has a delicate Under. © ® 
ſtanding, cannot find a ſufficient Number for 
his , Converſation among thoſe of his own 
Quality. 1 7 8715 | 


Aklsrus is a great Genius for Politicks ; and 
he finds amongſt the Miniſtry, Heads capable 
Wet forming, the greateſt and wiſeſt Deſigns. 
dip Tis with chem he concerts whas.is for the Ad- 

may vantage of his Prince and Country. But he 
yhilelW has a Taſte for Muſiek, Painting, and Sculp- 


itude 


)bli- 
1em 


ve to 
is of 


never 
Men 
treat, 
rould , LNJOI DAS 
fol. N bor Knowledge; he has improv'd thoſe Advan- 


ſound and exact JMgment ; he thinks, ſpeaks 

p 4 u- ud writes with the utmoſt Politeneſs; and 
Nich all theſe, he has ſo much Gentleneſs in 
his 
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like going into the other World ; you ought to de 
ſtay till you re called. 


fort of People, bating Lords. He has a pleaſant 


time of it in his Reign. 0 3 


ads be Manner of Lois 


his Nature, and. Sweetneſs i in his Manners, that 


one ſhould love him, though! it were poſſible he 
might be a Fool. In ſhort, it is neceſſary to 


a Great Man that would be compleatly happy t 
to have ſuch 2 Friend or Companion, call it 
which you wil. 


Going into te 88 of Great Men is te 


What Impetienee m tome people to pre A 
into Converſations, where it is impoſſible they 
ſhould be eaſie! 425 
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„ Buys Lus was never cur out for a Cour: Aba 


tier ; why will he always be Bub to 01 
dine with 12 n | on 


Bur Akus might have liva well with any 


wit; he has Humour, and is very often agree- 
able in his Converſation; but then he is vari- 
able; he has loved and hated all his Acquain- 
tance round. He is Violent, a great Stranger 
to Patience, and a Mortal Enemy to Contra- 
diction. He would have made a notable Ty- 
rant, and Flatterers would have had a good 
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If 1 conſider my © own Sacred: what have E 
to do. with People who take it to be their Pri- 
vilege and Birth-right to a me? 


What Slavery is it to a Ridiculous Vanity, 
to hunt after the Converſation of inſolent Great- 
neſs ! What Peace, what Eaſe, what Happineſs 
does a Man forgo, who might be us'd as he 
pleaſes amongſt his Equals, and yet chuſes to 
put himſelf upon the Rack, to make a Lord 
laugh ! 


/ 


Great Men expect the leſſer People ſhould 
ur; have that Complaiſance for them to be of their 
Opinion, or at leaſt that thoſe who depend up- 
on em, ſhould ſubmit blindly ta their Notions 
of Right and Wrong; this is a Privilege we don't 
any allow the Prieſthood themſelves} and yet they 

derive their Authority from the H igheſt. bs 


We allow there is a true 7 of State, 
ind a true Religion to be follow'd ; but nei- 
nger ther all Prieſts, nor all States-men have riglit 

Notions of them. They would have the World 
Ty- of the ſame Opinion with the Man in Horace. 
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Of the Manner of Living 
But we have an | unſucky Proverb againſt * em 
in Eugliſp ; "2 7-7 


\ 
7 he nearer the Charch (or Court) the rte 8 
from God (and it * be) the Prince s Service 
Common Dacency and good: 3 re- : 
| quires a Deference to our Superiors.; and iff tf 
they have ſomething in em inſufferable, wel p 
Wo avoid TOME where they are. b 
Ifone ecannot bear the dagen of BaBYLAs 
his inſipid Gayety, his perpetual ado with his * 
Family, his Hiſtory of their particular Honours 1 
his Peeviſnneſs, his Intrigues, and his Raillery in 
there is one eaſy Remedy, Shun him; ; the 
World i is wide A 
be Ambition of being intimate N ou n 
Betters runs thro' the moſt weak Underſland =; 
ings of all Ranks. 
So down in a Stage Coach with a Parſon * 
Wife, ſhe tells you pf all the Sirs and the Ladie Fe 
in her Country How often ſhe goes to ſee eu ch 
— bat are continually ſeuding for ben cc 
— ou they breed their Sons an 
what they give their Daughters : But my Lore 
Biſhop's Lady does not live, if fhe is not once E. 
Week at And one odd thing, which you, mal x, 
be, will hardly believe, He never went to th Ii 
Ales without her. * 
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with GREAT WWW.. 


80 the He and She Citizen, with my Lord 
Mayor's Couſin, my Long: dl LOL $ 
(Rugs &c 0. 


Beneficence ſeems to be ſo ſcant from 
true Greatneſs, that one might, not unaptly,de- 
fine it, A large Power of doing Good; and if 
the Will is not inclin'd to the Exerciſe of that 
Power, it had as good not Be, as not to be put 
to its proper Uſe. e ary 


Why ſhould, any one beck e Man, 
who is rarely ſerviceabls tocthers, who ſeldom 

does good to the Unworthy > But the World | 
impoſes upon him and themſelves too; th 


call him a Great Man, and he is not ſo. 
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Neceſſity makes ſome People bow ; and Fear 
makes moſt Ape ſtand at a diſtance, and * 
nothing. 


* — * — 55 , I. 0 90 


The Facelſe] hos: Vices of Great Men, ſet 
fatal and Ruinous Examples to their Tnferiors, 
and one might wiſh upon this Occaſiop, that 
their Acquaintance and Converſations were 
confin'd to one another. 


Cr xox is Noble, has a vaſt Efiaret TY hs 
Employments ; he builds, buys Picurgs, 


Furniture; he plays deep, keeps Horſes, ind N. 
lives Magnificently ; he leaves a plentiful For- * 


tune * an eaſy F amily behind him. 
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| of che Manner of Living, &c. 


DoriLas is 2 private Man, "of 1 2 free and 
independent Condition ; he. lives like CLeox, 


he Mortgages his Eſtate, he becomes a Slave he 


depends upon others, he is undone ; his Poſterity 


curſe him. 


Great Men have many things which attract 
firſt our Admiration, and then our Aﬀections ; 
and ſome People live ſafely and pleaſantly with 
them : But thoſe who never converſe with 
them, are exempt” from the Power of many 
Paſſions, and are- free from the Pains of many 
1323 Os 


All Human Greatneſs 134 Begi inning, it has 
ſometimes been founded upon gig, if J 
am charm'd with it, why ſhould I not rather 
attempt to be one of thoſe Great Ones, whoſe 


Gondition I ſo much admire, than be content- 
ed with a ſecond FRE , a Dependance up- 


on em. 1 | 
| 9 "IT 


There" 1s a Virtuous as well as a Vicious De- 
fire of Greatneſs. * 0 
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3 of M. de la 8 againſt the Ac- 
cuſations and Objections of M. de Vieneul 
Marville. Page 1 
A Prefatory Diſcourſe concerning Theophraſtus 1 
An Account of bis Mritings. 1 
— His Speech to his Scholars at bis Death... IT 
— Some of bis Sayings as pines by Cicero, 2 
: Jerome, &. | 
a 4 Parallel between the. Ancients and id: 


derns. gs 
— The Athenians deſcribd. (LL 18 
Monſieur de la Bruyere's Account bis. own Deſigu 
| 22 of Theophraſtus's Mk Ae, 
The Moral Characters of Theophraſtus. 
Introduction. 1 
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